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“A Struggle Against Oppression” 


Against Oppression.” Scheduled speakers included rising 

Assemblyman Willie Brown as the master of ceremonies and 
funnyman Dick Gregory as the keynote. Supervisor Harvey Milk and other 
movers and shakers of an oft moved and shaken city crammed their big 
names into a small font on the flyer. For the bargain of $25—and “tax 
deductible” at that—influence seekers could seek to influence the mighty of 
a great American city. In addition to mingling with such power brokers as 
Brown and Milk, they could comer Sheriff Eugene Brown, physician and 
newspaper publisher Carlton Goodlett, and Supervisor Carol Ruth Silver at 
San Francisco’s Hyatt Regency. And doing well meant doing good. The 


ak advertisement billed the December 2 benefit gala as “A Struggle 


dinner’s proceeds subsidized the Peoples Temple Medical Program.! 

The Hyatt ballroom remained empty on December 2, 1978. Two weeks 
earlier, the small staff of the Peoples Temple Medical Program had mixed 
cyanide with Flavor Aid and administered the poisonous, sugary elixir to 
hundreds of people in faraway Guyana. The smiling seniors and racial 
rainbow of children touting the wholesomeness of the agricultural 
commune in the fundraiser’s promotional literature rotted in piles in the 
steamy South American jungle. On an airstrip in nearby Port Kaituma, five 
people, including Congressman Leo Ryan, lay dead, gunned down by 
Peoples Temple assassins. Others, including future congresswoman Jackie 
Speier, State Department official Richard Dwyer, and San Francisco 


Examiner reporter Tim Reiterman, nursed bullet wounds. In Guyana’s 
capital city, a former Harvey Milk campaign volunteer slashed her 
children’s throats. 

The Reverend Jim Jones, the darling of the San Francisco political 
establishment, orchestrated the murders and suicides of 918 people on 
November 18, 1978. The man-made cataclysm represented the largest such 
loss of civilian life in American history until 9/11 and the largest mass 
suicide of the modern age. Nothing before or after struck Americans as so 
bizarre. 

The event shocked the world. But the small world surrounding Peoples 
Temple predicted it—loudly and repeatedly.* Not every utterance from 
Jonestown’s namesake, after all, proved as cryptic as the one block-quoted 
on the “Struggle Against Oppression” promotional literature: “We have 
tasted life based on total equality and now have no desire to live 


otherwise.”° 


In the chaotic aftermath of the carnage, the Temple’s aggressive 
communism and evangelical atheism got lost in translation from the 
Guyanese jungle to bustling urban newsrooms looking to get the story first 
rather than right. 

A New York Times article alleged that “Mr. Jones had preached a blend of 
fundamentalist Christianity and social activism.”* The Associated Press 


called the people of Peoples Temple “religious zealots.” Walter Cronkite, 


the most trusted man in America, described Jim Jones as “a power-hungry 


fascist.”° Comedian Mort Sahl explained on his radio show days after the 


massacre, “The exercise in Guyana was a fascist exercise, no matter what 
the label on the can. Socialists don’t do that.”” Neither a half-hour CBS 
special called “The Horror of Jonestown” nor an NBC report titled 
“Jonestown, November 1978: How Could It Happen?” raised the issue of 


the group’s Marxism.® 


Not everyone accepted the initial narrative. One fundamentalist minister, 
in a letter to the editor of the Boston Globe, objected to a California News 
Service article that termed Jones’s flock a “fundamentalist congregation.” 
Pravda, the official newspaper of the Soviet Communist Party, seized an 
opportunity to ridicule the West by noting that “the United States news 
media are trying to convince Americans as well as the foreign public that 
the deaths were the action of wild religious fanatics.” +° 

Pravda and the Globe’s fundamentalist correspondent—strange 
bedfellows—were right. The supposed religious fanatics of Jonestown had 
hosted a Soviet delegation, taught Russian to residents in preparation for a 
mass pilgrimage to the place Jim Jones dubbed the group’s “spiritual 
motherland,” and willed millions of dollars to the Soviet Union.! Peoples 
Temple goons confiscated Bibles reaching Jonestown from the United 
States. Jonestown celebrated December 25 as Revolution Day. They sang 
songs about Jim rather than Jesus.!* Jones openly denounced the “stupid 
Skygod.”!? When the jungle community ran out of toilet paper, Jones 
distributed Bibles for bathroom use—a practice hitherto unknown among 
fundamentalist Christians.‘ 

The initial rush of information confused falsehood for fact to such an 
extent that many gleaned an impression of the Temple diametrically 
opposed to reality. Jonestown, a jungle citadel of evangelical atheism and 
militant socialism, strangely became a cautionary tale about the dangers of 
evangelical Christianity. 

The Nation offered one of the few reality checks. “The temple was as 
much a left-wing political crusade as a church,” the weekly offered. “In the 
course of the 1970s, its social program grew steadily more disaffected from 
what Jim Jones came to regard as a ‘Fascist America’ and drifted rapidly 
toward outspoken Communist sympathies.”!° 

Distortions endure. The cover of Rebecca Moore’s 2009 book 
Understanding Jonestown and Peoples Temple, a follow-up to A 
Sympathetic History of Jonestown and In Defense of Peoples Temple, shows 
pictures of a white teacher patiently instructing black children, jubilant 
multiracial chefs preparing a dinner, an elderly man receiving medical care, 


and an industrious boy spinning a pottery wheel. Moore insists that the 
commune’s “reality was not completely at odds with the facade” it 
presented to the world.!° 

“If anything,” Julia Scheeres maintains in 2011’s A Thousand Lives: The 
Untold Story of Hope, Deception, and Survival at Jonestown, “the people 
who moved to Jonestown should be remembered as noble idealists. They 
wanted to create a better, more equitable, society. They wanted their kids to 
be free of violence and racism. They rejected sexist gender roles. They 
believed in a dream.” 1” 
Most people who live in a nightmare do. 


The beliefs of Jim Jones and Peoples Temple—political, spiritual, and 
otherwise—ultimately proved a terrible embarrassment to allies; their 
actions, more so. Politicians, journalists, and others distanced themselves 
from the Temple. 

The situation was far different when Jones was alive. During Peoples 
Temple’s heyday, Huey Newton, Jane Fonda, and Angela Davis heaped 
praise on the clergyman. A Los Angeles newspaper named Jones 
“Humanitarian of the Year.” The prominent interfaith organization Religion 
in American Life named him one of the nation’s one hundred outstanding 
clergymen, feting him at New York’s Waldorf Astoria. The president of 
CBS talked to Jones about producing a TV documentary on Peoples 
Temple.!® 

Peoples Temple offered the political class votes and volunteers. In return, 
the Temple received legitimacy. Jones held court with future first lady 
Rosalynn Carter; two vice presidents, Nelson Rockefeller and Walter 
Mondale; Governor Jerry Brown and Lieutenant Governor Mervyn 
Dymally of California; and many other political figures. Willie Brown 
compared Jones to Albert Einstein and Martin Luther King Jr. Local media 
speculated that Jones could abandon the pulpit for the best office in City 
Hall. 


Just nine days after the live-action horror movie in Guyana, another tragic 
event shook San Francisco: Supervisor Dan White murdered fellow 
supervisor Harvey Milk and Mayor George Moscone in City Hall. As with 
the Jonestown massacre, myths cloud our understanding of these 
assassinations. 

In life, the assassin served as a protégé of future U.S. senator Dianne 
Feinstein, a public-employees union activist, and a friend and occasionally 
an ally of Harvey Milk. He represented blue-collar San Francisco 
Democrats as a blue-collar San Francisco Democrat. But after murdering 
fellow Democrats Milk and Moscone, the surely disturbed Dan White 
morphed into a “disturbed right-wing supervisor.” !° 

White’s victims experience a similar treatment of revisionist history. 
Moscone and Milk, tightly linked to Peoples Temple in life, strangely 
became untethered from the group in death. Moscone probably owed his 
election as mayor to Jim Jones and Peoples Temple. As thanks, the mayor 
appointed Jones to an important city post, making him chairman of the San 
Francisco Housing Authority Commission. 

Harvey Milk became one of Jones’s most effusive advocates. He sent 
gushing letters to Jones and lobbied prominent leaders on behalf of Peoples 
Temple. Milk sent the president of the United States a letter so fawning that, 
in the words of one Temple chronicler, it “reads as if it were written by a 
Temple publicist.” To the prime minister of Guyana, Milk declared, “Such 
greatness I have found at Jim Jones’ Peoples’ Temple.”*! 

Before Peoples Temple drank Jim Jones’s Kool-Aid, powerful people in 
San Francisco did. Harvey Milk imbibed most enthusiastically. 

The popular treatments of Milk’s life do not leave this impression. In the 
Academy Award—winning movie Milk, starring Sean Penn, the Peoples 
Temple preacher, who proved crucial to Milk’s political rise and whose rise 
crucially depended on Milk and other Bay Area pols, appears nowhere. 
Leading biographies of Milk and Jones barely mention how the two San 
Francisco leaders helped each other. 


Whereas chroniclers whitewashed Jim Jones before the events of 
November 1978, they whitewashed Harvey Milk after them. A man who 
had a long romantic relationship with a runaway he picked up at age sixteen 
now gives his name to a state holiday celebrated in California’s schools. A 
pioneer in the practice of “outing” and a constant practitioner of in-fighting 
with other gays now serves as a homosexual Martin Luther King figure 
idealized to the point of distortion. A politician who served honorably in the 
military subsequently won praise for a nonexistent dishonorable discharge 
that fuels a victimhood storyline. If Jones’s death eventually unearthed the 
truth about him, Milk’s unleashed a caricature often at odds with the facts. 

In addition to uncovering archived material unavailable to or overlooked 
by previous researchers, this book includes scores of interviews providing a 
fresh perspective that upends what we think we know about the events of 
November 1978. The figures interviewed include Jim Jones’s onetime chief 
lieutenant; one of only three still-living survivors of the Jonestown tragedy 
present when the killings began; classmates of Harvey Milk and a playmate 
of Jones; a follower who plotted to kill Jones; the police officer who 
arrested Dan White; people shot by Peoples Temple enforcers; colleagues 
and rivals of Milk, White, and Moscone; and numerous other eyewitnesses 
to history largely unheard until now. These voices tell an untold story. 


Characters propelled the events of November 1978. A unique setting 
allowed the tragedy to occur. 

In San Francisco, the tie-dyed, Day-Glo 1960s morphed into a grimmer 
1970s scene populated by serial killers, mad bombers, political assassins, 
and atavisms advertising the excesses of the previous era in gait, speech, 
and stare. In the Star Wars bar scene of 1970s San Francisco, Peoples 
Temple fit in more than it stood out. Yet the thumbnail tale of the Temple 
generally fixates on how so many could fall for such a charlatan in Guyana. 
What about San Francisco? There Herb Caen, Paul Avery, and other star 
journalists fawned over Jones, clergy celebrated him, and elected officials 


spoke of him as though speaking of a supernatural force and not a mere 
man. 

Many crooked preachers fool the flock from the pulpit. Jim Jones 
suckered an entire city, or at least that portion of it holding the most sway. 

The tragedy birthed in Guyana was conceived in California. One of the 
midwives was Harvey Milk. He depicted Jim Jones as a saint, Jonestown as 
an Eden, and the Temple’s opponents as loathsome. He wrote lobbying 
letters to more powerful political leaders touting the Temple and its leader. 
Though generally phobic toward organized religion, he described his 
experiences attending Peoples Temple in ecstatic terms. Jones incentivized 
such treatment by producing campaign volunteers, promoting the politician, 
and providing material support. More important, he preached a message 
Milk wanted to hear: Jones used the pulpit to extol homosexuality when 
other religious figures regarded it as a sin. Milk chose to see the beautiful 
illusion and not the insanity staring him in the face. 

People with worse educations and fewer opportunities did so at greater 
penalty. Never speaking with much of a megaphone in life, and silenced in 
death, the victims became victims all over again in the aftermath. The 
mighty back in San Francisco washed their hands of any complicity. The 
narrative stressed a band of kooks isolated in the jungle. It largely bypassed 
the alliance between Jim Jones and Harvey Milk, George Moscone, and 
other local leaders. 

Reasons specific to San Francisco set the tragedy in motion. So did ones 
universal within human nature. The Temple’s influential friends overlooked 
evidence of severe wrongdoing to actively promote Jim Jones. The glorious 
vision Jones elucidated obscured the dark reality. The attempt to create 
heaven on earth instead produced a hell. 

Jones found allies among the powerful; he found devoted followers in the 
pews. A charismatic preacher, he attracted thousands to his San Francisco 
services and exerted an extraordinary hold over his Peoples Temple 
followers. They called him “Father” and viewed him as God. The deeper 
they rooted their support for Jim Jones, the more difficult they found it to 
dig themselves out of the hole. The same phenomenon that damned the 
judgment of the powerful in San Francisco doomed the powerless in 


Jonestown. The cover-ups, the prioritizing of correct politics over right 
conduct, and the fidelity to the narrative when it clashed with facts led to 
the faithful’s demise and characterized the mentality of their boosters safe 
in San Francisco. And four decades later, the scrubbing of reality to produce 
a politically cleaner version continues. People who bowdlerize the events of 
1978 strangely wonder how people in 1978 could have bowdlerized events 
in 1978. 

In the cases of Jim Jones and Harvey Milk, an end-justifies-the-means 
mentality erased faults and emphasized good deeds. Then, politicians 
enjoying Peoples Temple support dismissed specific reports from numerous 
eyewitnesses of serious criminal conduct by Jim Jones. Now, Harvey Milk’s 
admirers erase his close alliance with Jim Jones. To note the tall tales he 
told about himself and others to further a persecution narrative, the outing 
of a friend for political advantage, and his predatory relationships with 
teens and young men all mark the messenger as indecent. This book 
confronts the noble lie. 

Jones did no wrong in life. Milk proved infallible upon death. The 
politician and the preacher, a saint and a devil in their afterlives, walked the 
earth as human beings. 


“Ever Westward” 


encountered a road sign directing wagons on their way. For settlers 
looking to proceed on the Oregon Trail, a simple “To Oregon” 
captioned an arrow. Travelers heading to California came upon even 
simpler directions. A pile of gold rocks, for the benefit of the presumably 


2 few miles past the Continental Divide, pioneers allegedly 


unlettered, directed wagons to the California Trail.! 

Long before the Mamas and the Papas rhapsodized over “California 
Dreaming,” Americans fantasized about the life that awaited betwixt the 
Rockies and the Pacific. The state’s name came neither from the language 
of the natives nor from a word known to the Spanish explorers. 
Appropriately, a novelist invented the term, perhaps owing to the Arabic 
word caliph, to describe a fictional paradise overflowing with gold and 
beautiful women. 

If Americans first went to San Francisco for gold, they later went to 
escape. When they didn’t find the America of their dreams in the East, they 
tried to make their wishes a reality in the West. From John Sutter to Eric 
Hoffer to Allen Ginsberg, a diverse cast of characters succeeded in San 
Francisco after failing elsewhere. 

But by the 1960s and 1970s, San Francisco took on a darker tone. Not 
everybody journeyed there to realize dreams. Some sought to unleash 
nightmares. 


Charles Manson found fertile ground to grow his family in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. After spending the bulk of the 1960s in the 
penitentiary, Manson went to the Bay Area almost immediately upon 
parole. “Guitar in hand, he began to scrounge around the streets of 
Berkeley,” chronicler Ed Sanders notes. There “he met slim, red-haired 
Mary Brunner of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, a recent graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin who was working at the library at the University of 
California.” A madman thus plucked his first of many followers. Manson 
played guitar at a club in San Francisco’s Tenderloin district, became a 
“master panhandler,” and acid-tripped in the fetal position during a Grateful 
Dead concert at the city’s Avalon Ballroom. Manson, Brunner, Squeaky 
Fromme, Susan Atkins, Patricia Krenwinkel, and sundry female followers 
crammed into a Victorian row home in Haight-Ashbury during the Summer 
of Love. As Sanders wrote in The Family, “The reality was that he was a 
glib grubby little man with a guitar scrounging for young girls using 
mysticism and guru babble, a time-honored tactic on the Haight.”* 

Anton LaVey, less master manipulator than actual carnival barker, 
established his Church of Satan headquarters in the Black House in the 
Richmond District in 1966. Less diabolical though equally theatrical, 
Haight-Ashbury’s Diggers butchered a horse to protest capital punishment 
at San Quentin, distributed free LSD at 1967’s Human Be-In in Golden 
Gate Park, and took over a Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) 
meeting halfway across the country, disparaging the white radicals as “fags” 
for wearing ties, periodically shutting off the lights, and loudly petitioning 
the so-serious women of SDS to have sex with them.’ The Black Panthers, 
exhibiting their own flair for the theatric by donning black berets and 
leather jackets, launched in 1966 across the bay in Oakland. 

The veneer of an era of unprecedented individualism obscured an age of 
joiners. Adults signed up for de facto children’s gangs offering uniforms, 
colorful names, clubhouses, and initiation. The juvenile delinquent mania of 
their °50s adolescences merged with the political fashions of their ’60s 
young adulthoods. Loudly stated political ideals muted antisocial aims, 


including theft, narcotics distribution, and even murder. Increasingly, and 
most evidently when the ’60s morphed into the ’70s, the true nature of these 
groups became evident to anyone paying attention. 

In the summer of 1969, amid a terrifying murder spree, the Zodiac Killer 
amped up public fears by writing the San Francisco Examiner: “I want you 
to print this cipher on the front page by Fry afternoon Aug 1-69. If you do 
not print this cipher, I will go on a kill rampage Fry night. This will last the 
whole weekend, I will cruse around killing people who are alone at night 
untill Sun Night or untill I kill a dozen people.”* 

By the time Zodiac mailed his final taunt (“Me = 37, SFPD = 0”) to the 
San Francisco Chronicle in 1974 describing The Exorcist as “the best 
satirical comedy I have ever seen,” the last letter of the alphabet became 
associated with yet another set of Bay Area serial killings. The so-called 
Zebra Murders involved black Muslims hunting white victims, allegedly to 
attain “Death Angel” status. Like the Zodiac Killings, the Zebra Murders 
unleashed paralyzing fear in San Francisco. Both sets of murders remained 
mysteries. The investigation into the Zodiac Killings never produced a 
conviction, a credible suspect, or even a fixed number of victims. Similarly, 
the body count in the Zebra Murders remained a guesstimate even after the 
conviction of four men for fifteen homicides. 

In 1973, the strangely named Symbionese Liberation Army (SLA), 
sporting a stranger slogan (“Death to the fascist insect that preys upon the 
life of the people”), formed in the East Bay. Neither an army nor for 
liberation (and never adequately explaining the meaning of that peculiar 
first word), the SLA murdered the black superintendent of schools in 
Oakland, kidnapped Patty Hearst from Berkeley, and shot two civilians 
while robbing a Hibernia Bank in San Francisco amid a crime wave 
ultimately extending beyond the Bay Area. After a shootout with police at a 
not-so-safe house in Los Angeles, the members of the outlaw group not 
involved in the deadly firefight and consumed by the ensuing fire decided 
“to return to where it all began, the only place most of the SLA members 
felt at all safe: San Francisco.”° 

When the Weathermen became the Weather Underground, the San 
Francisco Bay Area called to these violent radicals as a safe harbor, too. “I 


think the fact that California in general but especially San Francisco was the 
epicenter of the cultural underground meant that it was a very fluid and 
congenial place to survive,” says Mark Rudd, who spent the better part of 
the ’70s as a fugitive and the lesser part of that dropping acid and taking in 
Cockettes shows in the Bay Area. “You always think about the metaphorical 
fish in water.”’ 

Here an underground figure could live almost aboveground. The 
safehouses set up in and around the city included a pink houseboat that Jeff 
Jones and Bernardine Dohrn called home. Radical lawyers subsidized life 
on the lam. Occasionally, the Weathermen planted explosives, including 
one at the Presidio, and became one of several groups suspected in a 1970 
bombing at a Haight-Ashbury police station that killed an officer and 
wounded nine others. After three members of the group blew themselves up 
in a Greenwich Village townhouse in early 1970, the Weathermen for the 
most part reverted to somewhat comfortable existences in San Francisco 
and elsewhere. As Weathermen took a rain check on the revolution, others 
stepped up. 

In 1974, a group working under the generic umbrella of the New World 
Liberation Front (NWLF) began a four-year Bay Area bombing campaign 
of government and corporate targets. “No other North American guerilla 
group has attained the technical proficiency or the tactical genius of the 
NWLF,” radical magazine Open Road gushed, “and the organization’s 
commitment to direct action, respect for human life, and uncompromising 
militance have earned it the deserved respect of revolutionaries and its 
corporate enemies alike.” Citing its work for better health care for the 
incarcerated and improved housing for the indigent, Open Road called the 
NWLF “one of the most significant and important urban guerilla 
organizations which has yet been developed in the United States,” claiming 
“its successes can not be ignored.” 

In 1979, marijuana grower Ronald Huffman cut NWLF’s ranks in half by 
smashing an ax down on the head of Maureen Minton. After knocking 
demonic spirits from his girlfriend’s lifeless body with a twoby-four, 
Huffman scooped out part of her brain, which he believed contained 
powerful magical properties. When the police cornered him, the “tactical 


genius” Huffman held up the thaumaturgical gray matter to ward off his 
pursuers. But with the magic as dead as the brain’s rightful owner, 
Huffman’s wizardry proved no match against the brute force of the police.!” 

San Francisco was an easy place to hide from crimes. It was an easy 
place to commit crimes. The line between political crazies and plain crazies 
became more difficult to differentiate. 

The relationship between Peoples Temple leader Jim Jones and San 
Francisco politician Harvey Milk falls into this context. Radical extremism 
SO permeated mainstream politics in San Francisco that the Zebra 
Murderers shot future mayor Art Agnos and the NWLF placed bombs at the 
offices and residences of numerous politicians, including future mayor and 
U.S. senator Dianne Feinstein. Government officials failed more often than 
not in stopping the nutters, political and otherwise. They failed much more 
damnably in the case of Peoples Temple. They enabled and empowered Jim 
Jones. Harvey Milk, though surely not the most influential politician 
backing Jones, acted with the greatest zeal in legitimizing a madman. 


Long before Jim Jones went West, he went weird. 

Born in rural Indiana in 1931, Jones the child displayed traits and 
behaviors that later characterized the man. Biographers Tim Reiterman and 
John Jacobs recount that at age four, Jones perfected a profane comedy 
routine to earn nickels from men for sodas. His act redirected focus from 
the gutter to the heavens when the child-comic became a child-preacher. He 
kept a private zoo that doubled as a laboratory for bizarre animal 
experiments. 

The mother who dominated the boy greatly resembled, in her arrogance 
and idiosyncrasies, the man he became. Biographer Jeff Guinn notes that 
his oddball, thrice-married mother cheated on Jones’s father, smoked and 
swore in public, refused to attend Sunday services, forbade her son from 
entering their home before her return from work, changed her first name 
several times, insisted that she had walked the earth as the rich and the 


famous in past lives, and preached progressive politics in the upper reaches 
of the Bible Belt. Her ambitions surpassed her accomplishments. 

Jim’s father bequeathed a name to him but little else. World War I left 
him unable to work for any sustained period. He spent his time smoking on 
his porch, playing pool, and enduring his domineering and chronically 
unhappy spouse. 1? 

In Lynn, Indiana, where blending in seemed the “in” thing, the Jones trio 
stood out. 

Without any parental guidance, Jones began popping up at the Sunday 
services of various denominations—even accepting baptism in several— 
until he settled on a particular denomination.'° “I joined a Pentecostal 
church,” he later recalled. “It was the most extreme Pentecostal church, the 
Oneness, because they were the most despised, rejects of the community.” 14 
His rote recollection of biblical passages astounded adults. His playing 
preacher struck kids accustomed to playing baseball and hide-and-go-seek 
as peculiar. One friend caught him several times in the woods sermonizing 
from a stump to nobody but the trees. Others attended his earnest funeral 
ceremonies for various animals.!° At ten, Jones impressed a Pentecostal 
minister so much that she placed the uncannily charismatic child in the 
pulpit, where his oratorical gifts spellbound audiences.'° Jones, picked last 
on the athletic field and a good but not great student, undoubtedly reveled 
in having a room focus on him. 

Shipped off to an aunt in nearby Richmond, Indiana, for a summer as his 
mother labored for the war effort, a preteen Jimmy Jones appeared to 
neighbor Lester Wise as well mannered, well dressed, intelligent, and 
averse to dirt. He stuck out more at the local Pentecostal services. “We went 
to church and Sunday school every Sunday, and at the end of the ceremony 
the preacher would invite everyone to come up and be saved,” Wise points 
out. “And Jim would go up and get saved. The next Sunday, Jim would go 
up and get saved. And the next Sunday, Jim would go up and get saved. 
That’s what I always found strange.” 1” 

Jones’s behavior at once attracted and repulsed peers. He longed for their 
company yet alienated them when in their company. A young Jones shot 


friend Donald Foreman in the chest with a BB gun just because and months 
later shot him with a .22 in the boot, narrowly missing his foot.'® In high 
school, Jones interrupted a pickup basketball game with an impromptu 
Bible reading. When Foreman chose the former Hoosier passion over the 
latter one, Jones cocked back to punch his friend, only to get clocked first.'9 

Foreman, like so many decent people drawn to Jones, returned when 
reason screamed “run.” After Foreman obeyed dusk’s command to go home 
and rejected Jones’s decree to stay, Jones again took a shot at his friend, this 
time with a pistol.2° Still, Foreman kept returning. Even in childhood, Jim 
Jones possessed a charisma that attracted people to him even when 
everything told them to leave. 

In the span of a few years in his late teens and early adulthood, Jones 
moved from small-town Lynn to county-seat Richmond to college-town 
Bloomington to big-city Indianapolis. Along the way he met four-years- 
older Marceline, whom he married in 1949, when he was eighteen. In 
Indianapolis in 1956, Jones melded the trappings of Pentecostalism with 
Marxism to form a church he called Wings of Deliverance. This group soon 
became Peoples Temple and by 1960 gained affiliation with the Disciples of 
Christ. 

The group’s 1956 founding bylaws cited temperance as its first basic 
tenet. To avoid any ambiguity, the second tenet advised: “Total absence of 
narcotics, alcohol and every other habit forming substance.”*! At some 
point along the way, Jones, a man unlimited by rules, violated the first 
decrees he imposed on his followers. 

Like so many narcissists, Jones lied about himself. Most of Jones’s lies 
aimed not to embellish his own good deeds but to highlight the misdeeds of 
others toward him. Like future ally Harvey Milk, Jones connected with his 
constituency through a shared history of persecution, both real and 
invented. Jones’s lies—told with purpose more than pathology— 
occasionally pared down his parish. But, like so much of what he did, the 
lies ensured that true believers remained and remained true believers. 

For instance, the sports-phobic minister falsely claimed that he had given 
up his basketball dreams in solidarity with black opponents whom his high 
school coach targeted with slurs.** He bragged of Cherokee heritage despite 


being as authentically Indian as the tribesmen standing guard outside cigar 
shops. He told people he had served in the Marine Corps, despite lacking 
any military experience. 

In contrast to the scores denying very real associations with the 
Communist Party in the postwar era, Jones later bragged of a membership. 
He even claimed that his activities on behalf of convicted Soviet spies 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg had elicited unpleasant attention from the FBI.** 
Though one biographer notes that he invariably played a Nazi whenever 
children played soldiers, Jones claimed, “When the Soviets were marching 
and news was praising them highly for their endurance in turning back the 
Nazi hordes in Stalingrad, I used to play as if I were a Russian soldier, 
rushing through the snow and killing Nazis, or driving Nazis—just like 
killing, driving Nazis back.”*° Lester Wise recalls a lazy Sunday afternoon 
incident around the time of the Battle of Stalingrad that showed his 
summertime pal as less zealous in his hatred of the enemy. “We’re in line at 
this ice cream parlor,” Wise remembers. “All of a sudden, a bus pulled up 
out in the front the group. A group of tall, blond-haired guys got out. And 
on the back of their shirts it said ‘POW.’ Jimmy said, ‘Those are German 
prisoners.’ I said, ‘Okay.’ When they came in, Jimmy raised his hand and 
said, ‘Heil Hitler.’ One of the German guys said, ‘Heil Roosevelt.’ ”*° 

Jones cited several politically formative experiences: when a communist 
befriended him at work, when he encountered Marxists while studying at 
Indiana University, and when a Chicago event featuring singer and Soviet 
sympathizer Paul Robeson allegedly led to unwanted FBI attention and his 
mother’s firing.2” But Jones often spoke without reference to truth, so his 
own chronology, not buttressed by an FBI file or corroborating witnesses 
and occasionally contradicted by the memory of others, seems far from 
definitive. Whether a committed, persecuted postwar communist or not, 
Jones clearly wished to portray himself as a committed, persecuted postwar 
communist. 

Playing both martyr and messiah, the Reverend Jones regaled listeners 
with tales of nonexistent assassination attempts on his life. He insisted that 
his work on behalf of underdogs—blacks, communists, inmates—put a 
target on his back. There were bomb scares that at least some of the 


preacher’s Indianapolis parishioners found to be suspicious. Jones once 
insisted that his enemies had thrown a rock through his window, though the 
glass had been broken from the inside. He repeatedly complained of broken 
glass served in his food.? Years later he told the faithful: “Three times they 
shot me, didn’t they? Put the finger right through, the chest, right through 
the hole of the chest, and I haven’t got a hole left now. It’s all gone.”?’ 

Rather than indicting him as a charlatan, the absence of stigmata 
somehow proved his bona fides. 

Like most liars, Jones eventually wore out his welcome. Though radio 
listeners became familiar with his voice, and his public presence grew 
through his 1961 appointment as the director of the Indianapolis Human 
Rights Commission, Jones did not enjoy the political solidarity in 
Indianapolis that he later received elsewhere. His act wore thin. With the 
locals growing tired of his antics, he left Indianapolis in 1962, first for 
Brazil and then for California. 


The story of Peoples Temple’s going to California, like the story of Peoples 
Temple’s leaving it, begins with a kidnapping. 

“It was a big old mess,” Thomas Beikman recalls. “The church had me 
locked in at Ijames’s house.”3? 

Archie Ijames, the married assistant pastor at Peoples Temple in 
Indianapolis, had begun a love affair with Beikman’s married mother, 
Becky. Ijames was in his fifties; Becky Beikman was in her twenties. Mrs. 
Beikman insisted that her son refer to her lover as “grandpa.” 

Jim Jones’s Peoples Temple approved of the adulterous May—December 
romance. That is how Thomas, only about seven years old at the time of the 
affair, ended up locked in the assistant pastor’s house. 

Becky Beikman was a Peoples Temple true believer. “I can remember 
sitting in a circle on the floor with a bunch of other kids singing ‘Jesus 
Loves Me,’ ” Thomas Beikman notes of his earliest memory in Peoples 
Temple at Calvary Tabernacle in Indianapolis. 


Becky’s estranged husband was not a true believer. Chuck Beikman and 
Jim Jones harbored a mutual contempt. “Good morning,” Beikman once 
greeted Jones at the entrance of their church. Jones returned the greeting 
with stone silence. “Fuck you, son of a bitch,” Beikman responded to the 
nonresponse.”! 

Jim Jones exerted a much stronger hold over Mrs. Beikman. Peoples 
Temple shaved her head. Jones convinced her to divorce Chuck and, 
stranger still, to seek legal adoption by the Ijames family. In other words, a 
grown woman with parents of her own aimed to be adopted by the married 
minister with whom she carried on an affair. 

But Jones’s persuasive powers faded outside the confines of the Temple. 
An Indiana judge found Thomas Beikman’s home life with his mom and 
Peoples Temple so disturbing that he awarded custody to the boy’s maternal 
grandmother. “The court actually ruled against my mother in favor of her 
mom being the guardian,” Thomas Beikman notes. “Before that took effect, 
they headed to California.” 

Jim Jones, not for the last time, violated a judge’s order on the custody of 
a small child. 

Chuck Beikman followed his spouse to California. He loved his wife. 
She loved Peoples Temple. So they struck a modus vivendi that allowed 
each to be with the one they loved. The couple remarried. “The reason he 
went to California is because he may never see me again,” Thomas 
Beikman says. “He wasn’t going to have someone else raise his kid. My 
dad couldn’t read and write, but he was a decent fellow.” 


In 1965, Peoples Temple relocated to Northern California’s Redwood 
Valley. According to Michael Touchette, a Hoosier who eventually followed 
Peoples Temple west, Jones selected Redwood Valley because it was a 
“natural” bomb shelter: “If there was ever a nuclear war, the updrafts in the 
valley would keep the nuclear fallout from coming into the valley.” Just a 
few years removed from the Cuban Missile Crisis, the rationale for the mass 


migration struck many in the politically charged church as rational. “I don’t 
know if it’s true or not,” Touchette says of Redwood Valley’s purported 
protection against nuclear fallout, “but it made sense.”?? 

The theology and politics of Peoples Temple didn’t change much on the 
journey from Indiana to California. Jones preached integration, socialism, 
and the fallibility of the Bible. But the demographics of the Temple shifted 
within a few years of its arriving in the Golden State. 

The former human rights commissioner humbly began anew in 
California. “When he first started out, they were having church in his 
garage,” Thomas Beikman says. “He had a two-car garage and he had like a 
two-car carport next to it, and the garage was church. Everybody fit in the 
garage.” 

Jones set out to attract new followers. He eventually invaded urban areas, 
especially San Francisco, with his fleet of buses. “It was no fun,” Beikman 
recalls. “He’d stick sixty people on a bus meant for thirty people. We’d ride 
underneath where the luggage went, up in the racks where the luggage 
went, in the aisle ways. It was awful.”°? Worse still, for Beikman at least, 
Jones tasked kids with the humiliating mission of begging for money on the 
streets. 

By these methods, Jones accumulated people, power, and money. By 
these methods, Peoples Temple lost its rural Indiana twang. 

Jim Jones gained a fashion accessory, favored by the locals, through the 
migration process. “That started in California,” Thomas Beikman recalls of 
the Hoosier transplant’s sunglasses, which remained glued to Jones’s face 
no matter the weather or whether indoors or out. “I think we were in 
Redwood Valley. At the time I didn’t know why, but now I’d say it was to 
hide his eyes from drug use.” The shades that concealed the minister’s “evil 
black eyes” also transformed a nondescript man into an immediately 
recognizable character.” He stood out in a crowd and his crowds 
increasingly stood out. 

Some followers were attracted to Jones’s socialistic stem-winders, others 
to his faith-healing services. Jones found prospects among white idealists 
enraged by racism and the Vietnam War and among African Americans 
struggling in urban ghettos; among the young disenchanted with the drug 


culture and among the aged hoping for supernatural cures to their myriad 
ailments; among socialists wanting a religiously infused movement and 
among Christians desiring a socially conscious religion. 

In his account of Peoples Temple, journalist Shiva Naipaul wrote: “Jim 
Jones was a beachcomber, picking up the flotsam and jetsam washed ashore 


from the sixties shipwrecks. The ‘idealism’ on which he fed was not 


virginal but considerably shop-soiled, eaten up with inner decay.”°° 


Naipaul’s observation proved as true for African American followers 
plucked from the ghetto as it did for whites entering the Temple from 
affluent and middle-class lives. Jones exploited the innocence of children 
and the idealism of the generation preceding them. 

Among Jones’s recruits was Linda Amos, a follower so zealous that she 
changed her name to Sharon to please Jones. Amos had meandered into the 
’50s beatnik scene in North Beach and the ’60s protest movement in 
Berkeley. She had dabbled in Zen Buddhism and group therapy, participated 
in a socialist dance school and left-wing theater, and married several times. 
“T found nothing to belong to or make any commitment to,” she complained 
of her early activism. By the time she crossed paths with Peoples Temple, 
Amos admitted, “I wanted to commit my life to something.”°° 

Berkeley high school student Deborah Layton hung out with Hells 
Angels, ran away from home, and slashed her wrists. “With my lunch 
money,” she later wrote, “I was purchasing speed, red-downers, and 
mescaline. I smoked opium with college kids at lunchtime and dropped acid 
in math class.” In 1970, her brother informed her of a man he followed who 
understood her problems.°” 

Larry Schacht attracted the FBI’s interest long before his association with 
Jim Jones: his parents led the Communist Party in Houston. Despite his 
involvement in SDS, Schacht’s interest in narcotics overwhelmed his 
interest in activism. Addicted to methamphetamine, a regular pot smoker, 
and veteran of 150 LSD trips, Schacht came to Peoples Temple as a 
troubled junkie. Jones relieved the depressed loner of his addictions and put 
him through college and medical school. But Schacht remained troubled— 


and indebted.*® 


Teri Buford had cycled through thirteen schools by her sixteenth 
birthday. The Navy brat led a similarly transient existence as an activist, 
volunteering for the underprivileged here, organizing a Quaker peace center 
there. After hitching a ride to Redwood Valley in the early 1970s, she 


recalled, “I felt at last that I had found a work with some meaningful 


purpose. ”?? 


They felt a void. Jim Jones filled it. 


In 1965, Garrett Lambrev became Peoples Temple’s first convert in the 
Golden State. 

He recalls his first encounter with Jim and Marceline Jones, during an 
evening summer stroll in Palo Alto, near Stanford University. “I see two 
people, their backs to me, a man and a woman—obviously a married 
couple,” Lambrev says. “One [the man] was on the square, stoutish side, 
raven-black hair. The woman has lighter skin. She has a beehive. I 
immediately know this is Jesus and his wife. Facing them is this crescent of 
about maybe fifteen, twenty people—I’d say more like fifteen. I can see 
them as shadows but their faces are distinct.” 

Garrett Lambrev went walking in Palo Alto in search of Jesus. Jim Jones 
went to Palo Alto in search of those in search of Jesus. They both found 
what they wanted to find. 

Lambrev, recently a Stanford graduate student, jumped a fence at the 
Oakland Army Depot to protest the Vietnam War. “I had just gotten out of 
jail for civil disobedience,” he recalls of the incident. “I wanted to help 
change the world. So I dropped out of school.” He soon dropped in on Jim 
Jones’s services at Christ Church of the Golden Rule, which lent the upstart 
pastor’s Disciples of Christ—affiliated group its facilities at Ridgewood 
Ranch, previously a retirement home for the racehorse Seabiscuit. 

The Peoples Temple Lambrev joined differed greatly from the Peoples 
Temple he departed for good a decade later. In Northern California in the 
mid-1960s, he encountered a church drawing its roots from the white, rural 


Midwest. Lambrev remembers just one black household. Though Jones 
boasted a “rainbow family” of children adopted from various races, Father’s 


flock consisted mainly of white people. As Lambrev reflects, “There were 
940 


many different Peoples Temples in stages. 

In attending Temple services, he witnessed how Jones attracted a more 
diverse congregation. During a sermon, Jones began talking about the 
influence of gays and lesbians on the antiwar movement. Lambrev, who 
was gay, was “amazed at how welcoming and supportive the church was to 
homosexuals,” in the words of chronicler Michael Bellefountaine. The 
Stanford dropout believed that in Peoples Temple he had found something 
“monumental and historic.”*! 

Lambrev secured a job in the local welfare department, which allowed 
some Temple members to work for the outfit and other members not to 
work because of the outfit. Jim Jones initially worked atop his ministerial 
vocation. He taught sixth graders in the public schools and adults at night. 
His wife found employment as a state inspector of care facilities. He 
undoubtedly worked hard, and expected his followers to follow suit whether 
in proper jobs, toiling for the Temple, or, in most cases, both. 

Lambrev had encountered Upton Sinclair, Joan Baez, Ira Sandperl, 
Norman Thomas, and other figures of import on the American left. “But Jim 
had something more—or so it seemed. He seemed to have a deep 
comprehension of individuals, patterns, types, groups, collectives, 
dynamics, and reality—how it operated both metaphysically and 
practically.” Lambrev at the time found Jones frugal, sensitive, and devoid 
of ego. Beyond this, the preacher struck him as the personification of 
God.” 

But about a year after Lambrev met Jesus Christ, he started to get to 
know him as just Jim Jones. He first glimpsed his pastor as a flawed human 
being, instead of a perfect supernatural presence, in a classroom attached to 
Christ Church of the Golden Rule. It was a hard lesson. 

During a school session Jones led for Peoples Temple followers, the 
conversation unexpectedly shifted to the teacher’s peculiar beliefs about the 
Soviet Union. Lambrev held a master’s degree in history from Stanford and 
took a specific interest in Russia. He recounts the episode: 


The first intuition—more than intuition—that I had that something was wrong was one 
afternoon in the school room while he was talking somehow he had gotten on to the Soviet 
Union. He started with Rachel Carson and nascent environmentalism. Suddenly we’re in the 
Soviet Union, and we were not just in the Soviet Union we were in Siberia, and he was praising 
the ecological practices of the Soviets, of the Russians. I’m letting out a gasp. I just cannot 
restrain myself. And I raised my hand, and Jim pauses and looks in my direction, sort of like, 
“What?” And I say, “But Jim, what about the gulag? What about the ten million?” His face 
turned red and then it turns purple. And his eyes focus in on me. Man, he nailed me. And I 
don’t mean intellectually. Some physical force had come up against me. It was so intense. He 
started screaming what “a spoiled upper-middle-class intellectual” I was and “young 
bourgeois” this and such and such that. I wanted to be anywhere but in that seat in that room. I 
wished I could crawl under the chair.” 


After he humiliated Lambrev publicly, Jones consoled him privately. The 
class ended, and Lambrev tried to sneak out of the building. But his 
browbeater caught him before he could escape—from the uncomfortable 
situation and the unconventional church. 

“He reached out with his arm and pulled me in toward himself,” Lambrev 
remembers. “He said, ‘Garry, I am so, so, so sorry. I had to do what I did. 
You’ll understand after I tell you why.’ He said, ‘My people are 
fundamentalists, or they were. They have been taught how not to think for 
themselves. They think only in black and white. If you chip away my 
shining armor, they are going to think the devil was with me.’ I understood 
immediately that subtlety was something that was not appreciated by most 
of the people who were in the Temple.”“* 

Jim Jones gave followers reasons to leave. Then he persuaded them to 
stay. Garrett Lambrev, at least a chastened and humiliated version of him, 
remained. 


Another gay man attracted to the freedom offered by the Bay Area drifted 
west—and eventually drifted into Jim Jones’s orbit. Harvey Milk did not go 
in search of an anthropomorphic God. One who doubts a God in heaven 
rarely walks the earth in search of him. Milk moved west because that’s 


where the boys, and the freedom to pursue them, were. The city attracting 
so many men like him offered myriad other charms that captivated him. 

“America was made great and strong by people who broke those ties + 
moved westward—ever westward,” Milk wrote a boyfriend in the early 
1960s, “from the first settlements in Jamestown and New England[,] 
Hawaii + now into space—these are the men who make a place strong and 
full of vitality + make a nation advance—those who tie themselves to a 
dying land subtract instead of add to a nation.”*° 

Milk, like so many antecedents making the journey to the Golden State, 
dreamt up a version of himself in California that hitherto did not exist. He 
imagined a fantastical version of himself and then met this delusion with 
reality. Heretofore an underachiever suffering from a severe case of 
wanderlust, the jack-of-all-trades excelled upon setting roots in San 
Francisco. 

His impulse to reinvent himself by heading west started early. Born on 
Long Island in 1930—almost exactly a year before Jim Jones—Milk began 
exploring New York City early on. His mother gave her teenage son fare for 
the Long Island Railroad, which he used to travel to the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Manhattan. There, in the crowded balcony, the boy discovered two 
of his life’s great passions: opera and homosexuality.*° The youngster 
eventually became as evangelistic about sharing both enthusiasms with 
others as the Met’s older patrons were with him during the war years. 

Milk and Jones, the future allies, shared a too-common common 
denominator. Both suffered from abuse as children. In Jones’s case, this 
manifested mostly as neglect; in Milk’s, it resulted from too much interest 
from adults. As adults, the preacher and the politician passed on their 
particular forms of abuse. Young people, disproportionately drawn into both 
men’s orbit, especially suffered. 

For decades the exuberant Long Islander lived part of his life with the 
volume turned down. Save for his big nose and bigger mouth, Harvey Milk 
did not stand out to his Bay Shore High School classmates. He played 
linebacker and guard on the football team, ran the half mile, and made 
friends laugh. Despite the involvement of his father and grandfather in the 
clothing business, Milk dressed shabbily. Physically imposing, speaking 


without affectation, and participating in athletics, high school Harvey Milk, 
like his later self, did not project his sexuality in any overt way.” As one 
classmate put it, “He kept his secret well.” 

Milk went upstate, to Albany, for college, enrolling in the New York 
State College for Teachers in 1947. There he directed the intramural 
football league, joined a Jewish fraternity, contributed to the success of his 
softball team less with his body than with “a very loud mouth” that 
“intimidated the umpire,” and served as the college newspaper’s sports 
editor until an unexplained forced resignation during his senior year.” 

“He was sort of a happy, jovial guy—kidded around a lot,” fraternity 
brother Mark Berger points out. “Actually, he was a jock. Interestingly 


enough, he hung out with another fraternity. We were an academic 


fraternity.”°° 


Despite Milk’s in status with the in-crowd, a female acquaintance did not 
recall his ever going out on a date. “He made fun of any of the guys who 
showed any effeminate characteristics at all, not to their faces necessarily 
but behind their backs, called them names and made fun of them,” Joyce 
Zanchelli, in the class below Milk’s at Albany, recalls. “I didn’t like that. 
Now that I look back on it I see he was just compensating.”°! 

Some jokes went over better. “I was standing in the back ready to walk 
down,” Zanchelli’s husband, Joe, recalls of his induction into an honors 
society. “I didn’t realize Harvey was behind me hanging on to my robe. I 
could not walk down the aisle. He finally let go.”°? 

Friends remembered his generosity, wit, sense of humor, and big mouth, 
which landed him an overnight in jail after he mouthed off to a policeman 
preventing him from helping at the scene of a car accident.°* He scored As 
in several history classes but flunked German, French, and two calculus 


courses, necessitating a summer session to graduate on time in 1951.°4 


The college graduate served in the United States Navy from 1951 until 
1955. He trained as a deep-sea diver, patrolled the waters off North Korea 
but saw no action in the Forgotten War, and departed with the rank of 
lieutenant, junior grade. 

Upon his honorable discharge, he spent six months in Los Angeles. There 
Milk fell for the movie-star handsome John Harvey, a “god” whose 
attentions from Milk eventually became unrequited. Six years after the 
breakup, Milk plaintively informed a common friend that his former beau 
“has not answered any of my letters.”°° 

He returned to Long Island from Los Angeles to put his degree to work 
teaching high school math, receiving state certification to do so in 1956.°° 
While teaching failed to keep his attention long, Joe Campbell, a teenage 
hustler barely older than Milk’s students, captivated him after a chance 
meeting at a Queens beach frequented by gays. Around this time, Joe 
Zanchelli, working as a police officer at Jones Beach, chanced upon Milk 
and a group of homosexuals. “We had a long talk,” recalls Zanchelli, who 
was aware of Milk’s sexuality but danced around the subject in their 
meeting. “Harvey seemed very different to me. He seemed softer, more 
gentle. He kind of changed.”°” 

After Milk saved up selling produce in the summer of 1957, he and 
Campbell moved to Dallas, where the older man worked at a department 
store and then peddled sewing machines.” In February 1958, the pair, 
finding the Big D much as Jimmie Dale Gilmore would—“Dallas ain’t a 
woman to help you get your feet on the ground”?’—moved back to New 
York. There Milk worked for the Great American Insurance Company until 
he didn’t, walking out without notice when the daily grind became too 
monotonous.” 

Milk traveled extensively, to San Juan, Miami, Montreal, and points 
beyond, where he inevitably linked up with the underground gay culture.°! 
Even in New York City, he played tourist. “I’m not a stay at home,” Milk 
wrote a female friend from his Southern California days. “I do enjoy 
reading a good book & listening to a good concert at home & do so often— 
but I enjoy dancing too—& N.Y. has several places for ‘us’ to dance & if 


you can picture me doing the twist—stop.”°* He took in cinema, Central 
Park, and the burgeoning scene of gay bars, but Milk spent much of his 
leisure time attending highbrow cultural performances, which often 
witnessed him playing Henry Higgins to his Eliza Doolittle of the 
moment.’ “Haven’t been to the movies in ages as I have been spending 
most of my time at the opera & concert halls,” he reported to his West Coast 
correspondent. “I go to the Met (opera) at least once or twice a week & 


have been on such an extended ‘culture drive’ that I have so little time to go 


to the movies.”°* 


Milk’s relationship with Campbell lasted the better part of a decade, 
marked by a seemingly endless series of breakups and reunions. Campbell, 
a male prostitute and low-level drug dealer, was later immortalized as a 
hooker in Andy Warhol’s 1965 film My Hustler and as the “Sugar Plum 
Fairy”—street slang for an unlicensed narcotics salesman—in Lou Reed’s 
1972 song “Walk on the Wild Side,” an ode to gay prostitutes. 

Living with Campbell, Milk converted the bohemian to a fairly bourgeois 
existence. “Well, congratulations to me & to my other half,” he wrote his 
pen pal in the summer of 1960, “for it is now as of today 4 years that we 
have been ‘married’??!!? And still no children! But we’ll keep trying.”°° 
Milk settled Campbell’s charge accounts, paid dental bills, provided him 
opera tickets, and shared his apartment with the younger man.°° Campbell, 


in turn, slept with other men and withheld favors from his roommate- 


lover.®” 


“We broke up for several reasons and the one that hurt me the most was 
your going to bed with others,” Milk wrote Campbell in 1963. “Now that I 
can no longer see or hear you I have no desire to fight for a job, no desire to 
make it good, no desire for anything.”°® 

Milk’s lack of a job led Campbell to turn away. “I guess I was not able to 
let you know just how much help I need—& how badly I need it,” Milk 
plaintively wrote. “[E]verything seems to be closing in & I’m going around 
blindly—for the first time I feel as if maybe I’m going crazy or something 
—TI need you so much & I thought that if you did love me as much as you 
said you do that you would help me—but you didn’t help—you told me that 


it would be no good[,] for you had an apartment & I had no job—apparently 
your apt & my not having a job mean more to you than your love for me 
would allow you to help me.”°? 

Campbell periodically sought reconciliation, too. But years of on-again- 
off-again tempered Milk’s enthusiasm. “What will happen once you are 
high and free again?” Milk asked his former beau. “What happens when 
you have your freedom, money and the newest run of tricks?”’”° 

The pair’s romantic relationship was over by 1963. But Milk’s penchant 
for smaller, younger, dependent lovers with serious mental health problems 
remained. Milk kept getting older. His love interests stayed the same age. 

Or became even younger. When Milk was thirty-three, he took up with a 
sixteen-year-old runaway, Jack Galen McKinley. This relationship would 
last several years. 

Milk fell into the pattern of idealizing his last boyfriend in the midst of a 
new relationship. While he gave himself to Campbell, he daydreamed of the 
“god” John Harvey.’! And while he gave himself to McKinley, he idealized 
Campbell. “I am nothing without you,” he wrote Campbell. “I made a 
[v]ery big mistake and most likely will pay for it for the rest of my life by 
your complete rejection.” After their breakup, Milk told Campbell, “I have 
nothing, nothing to live for.” 

While Milk slummed it in relationships, he belatedly opted to play the 
striver in his career. In 1963 he gained employment with Bache & 
Company, a venerable Wall Street investment banking and retail brokerage 
firm. The former Navy man’s politics meshed with those of many 
coworkers but irritated the avant-garde friends with whom he increasingly 
socialized. 

Milk hated John F. Kennedy, and when the president bullied the steel 
companies into not raising prices—a prerogative of businessmen and not 
politicians, the Wall Street worker believed—his vehemence led lover Craig 
Rodwell to end the argument by calling him a fascist.’> Milk achieved 
greater success at persuasion with two other beaus. He convinced teenage 
Jack Galen McKinley to distribute Barry Goldwater literature with him to 
moming commuters. He cajoled former boyfriend Joe Campbell to 


campaign for the Arizona Republican as well.” In 1964, gay rights figured 
into the rhetoric and platforms of neither party, so a politician pushing a 
laissez-faire approach unsurprisingly appealed to a gay man employed on 
Wall Street. But the homosexuals and counter-cultural types in Milk’s social 
circle had begun to take sides, and Milk often found himself outnumbered 
in arguments. 

“Whenever it was that it was disclosed the Americans were bombing 
Hanoi or whatever the place(s) in N. Vietnam,” friend Dorothy Dean, who 
mixed with Milk amid Andy Warhol’s Factory set, later recalled, “Harvey 
lost no speed in reminding all who would listen that precisely this strategy 
was what B. Goldwater had preached, and that he was right all along, and 
that a lot of time could have been saved if ‘the people’ had enough sense to 
elect Goldwater.””° 

Soon after the Beatles ditched mop-tops for hippie hairdos, Milk 
switched from a boys’ regular to boycotting the barbershop. The style shift 
meshed with another career detour. After more than five years at the Wall 
Street firm, which included a stint at Bache’s Dallas office, Milk worked in 
production for Hair and Jesus Christ Superstar. This career shift catalyzed 
an ideological shift in the Goldwater supporter. Broadway and Wall Street, 
perpendicular on the Manhattan grid, remained a great distance from each 
other in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Harvey Milk naval officer and 
Harvey Milk stagehand similarly displayed big differences. Just as there 
were many Peoples Temples, there were many Harvey Milks. 

As the 1960s folded into the 1970s, Milk readied himself for yet another 
evolution. “You picked a most treasured & fascinating city to get married 
in,” Milk wrote friend Susan Davis Alch back in 1958. “I spent over 6 
months in S.F. when I was in the navy & loved every inch & hill of S.F—to 
me it is a most wonderful place—it has charm, beauty, excitement, & every 
other great thing a city should have.””° 

In 1972, fourteen years after writing that note and a few years after 
another prolonged stay in San Francisco, Milk settled in the city he loved. A 
city finally loved him back. 


Jim Jones and Harvey Milk, who wandered about with limited success 
during their first four decades, enjoyed the best years of their lives in San 
Francisco during some of the worst years in the city’s history. Each used the 
other to achieve his ambitions. A do-your-own-thing individualist and a do- 
my-thing communist found a home in San Francisco during its hangover. 
The city’s welcome of the odd couple showed its best and worst qualities. 


Peoples Temple / Jonestown Gallery 


New beginnings in California: (top) Jim Jones and Peoples Temple children in Redwood Valley, 
(bottom) Harvey Milk in San Francisco 
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“I Saw That He Had Powers” 


said that I took the pain, so I took the tumor that’s destroyed the 

brain, I took that that’s caused the stroke, I took that, I took the 
paralysis. Now stand up. It’s done if yov’ll believe. Up!” 

“She’s coming up,” the emcee informed the congregation to cheers. 


| | p out of the wheelchair,” Jim Jones commanded. “On up, sister. I 
“She’s up! She’s up!”! 


People knocked down by life flocked to Jim Jones because they believed he 
held the spiritual power to lift them up. People outraged by life’s knocking 
down others followed Jim Jones because they believed he preached the 
political ideas needed to right wrongs. 

“You had what I call the super idealists—we’re talking about Carolyn 
Layton, Michael Prokes, Jim McElvane, Gene Chaikin, Teri Buford, people 
like that—who were there to create a utopian society and really didn’t care 
about religion,” Peoples Temple lawyer and leader Tim Stoen recalls. “Then 
you had the middle-class blacks who were just desperate to have an 
interracial affectionate community. And they found that in the Temple. And 
then you had the rejects that nobody else would take but we would take. We 
would try to groom them, we would try to teach them skills, we would try 


to teach them how to do an interview, we would hold them accountable. 
Taking in the rejects for me verified one of my reasons for joining, which 
was care for the least.” 

These types—some personalities overlapping other camps, others 
holding more nuanced beliefs—comprised the group’s core. The appeal of 
Peoples Temple varied. The Christians, mostly black and often old, turned 
to Jim Jones for bodily improvements. The politically minded, fewer, 
younger, and whiter, rationalized the spiritual component as a means of 
winning over the masses to socialism. The seemingly disparate camps 
united in putting their faith, spiritual or political, in Jones. 

Eventually, the socialist component of Jones’s preaching overwhelmed 
the religious. Michael Prokes, who quit his job as a local television reporter 
to follow Jones, depicted the faith healings as a clever means of exposing 
large numbers to socialism. Like several other white California converts, he 
quickly ascended into the Temple hierarchy and saw Jones’s magic show as 
a way to transform Christians into socialists. The crowd, on the other hand, 
tolerated the Fidel Castro—like harangues to watch the David Copperfield- 
like performances. 

In 1979, Prokes called a press conference at a California motel and then 
killed himself. In one of the written statements he left behind, Prokes 
contended that “the vast majority came to Jones’ services to get healed, not 
to hear his social-political message. If he had just stuck to healing alone, he 
could have had tens of thousands of people in idolatrous worship of him, 
and he knew it. But his main thrust was socialist politics and the struggle 
for civil rights and social justice, and when he got into it, most of the 
healing crowd was turned off. His message was what kept people from 
returning, but he kept on with it knowing full well the effect it was 
having.”° 

In other words, Jones used faith healings as a magnet to lure Christians to 
believe the more essential message, socialism. The atheist-socialist 
followers, far from looking down on the hocus-pocus, viewed using the 
opiate of the masses in the service of Marxism as a stroke of Machiavellian 
genius. They so valued ends over means that even as gauche an exercise as 
feigning to speak in tongues or raising supposed cripples to dance—which 


would surely attract their scorn when done by preachers seeking to fatten 
their wallets—won endorsement when done to fatten the ranks of socialism. 
Jones himself, perhaps the least credible authority on the subject, insisted 
that this end inspired his plan from the very beginning. 
“I decided: How can I demonstrate my Marxism?” Jones said of his 


calling to the ministry. “The thought was, infiltrate the church.”* 


After Jones infiltrated the church in Indiana, he poached members from a 
particular type of tradition in California. 

Yulanda Crawford lived in San Francisco, just 125 miles away from 
Peoples Temple but effectively on another planet. On her first visit to the 
Temple’s Redwood Valley location in the late 1960s, the city girl 
encountered a vineyard, farm animals, and welcoming white people who 
saw her as a person and not a black person. She saw people her age and 
older who lived with direction and purpose. She heard a beautiful choir. The 
place exuded energy and warmth. “To see a church that had a swimming 
pool in it,” she recalls, “that was exciting. After church services, all the kids 
jumped in the pool.” Then they all ate a massive meal. 

But neither food nor farm animals brought the Crawford family to 
Redwood Valley. An allegedly American Indian preacher with a reputation 
for faith healing did. After a few more visits, the family realized the 
ambition of their long Sunday morning journeys. 

Crawford recalls: 


During the services there was a healing session. During that healing session, at one point very 
close to when we were still new in the church, Jim called out my dad by name. He told my dad 
where he was from, some things that my dad had experienced as a young man in life. He told 
my dad, “You’ve been diagnosed with a heart condition.” He told my dad what his doctor’s 
name was. There was just stuff that we couldn’t imagine how he could have known it. We 
hadn’t realized that we had spoken so much to people about things and told people so many 
things about us. We didn’t realize that they were actually documenting and writing down that 
stuff, and perhaps keeping it so they could then repeat it back to us at a later date and time. We 
thought that he was really discerning all this stuff prophetically. 


Jones proceeded to lay his hands on Mr. Crawford. The family patriarch, 
put out of work by a heart ailment, felt the preacher’s power. Ordered 
medically not to exert himself but fueled spiritually to run around the aisles 
of the church, he proclaimed himself healed in the most enthusiastic way 
possible. A doctor subsequently found improvement in his heart. He 
returned to work. His family returned to Peoples Temple, often. 

“T had attributed that, of course—being a young girl—to the fact that Jim 
Jones was a prophet and that he healed my dad,” Crawford reflects. 
“Ultimately, my decision at that point was that I owed him. I was indebted 
to him for life.” 

So Crawford dedicated her life to Jones. 

“I did letter writing,” she says. “I was a church councilor. I was on the 
planning commission. I was a membership secretary. I was in the choir. I 
went out on the weekends when I was not in school, I would be out 
collecting money for ‘the cause.’ And generally, I would make anywhere 
from $150 to $300 in a weekend just standing on the corner and collecting 


money and spare change from people and turning that into the church.”° 

Crawford and other young people found this the most dreaded and 
degrading task in Temple life.® 

“Tt was begging,” Crawford matter-of-factly notes. “You were begging 
people to give you something. We would sell artifacts. We would sell, like, 
little cloths that were supposed to be prayer cloths—you would have a blue 
cloth, a red cloth, a purple cloth, a black cloth. You’d have two-minute 
timers we would sell with Jim Jones’s picture on it. He would tell you to 
buy a picture of him and keep it close to your chest because it would be 
protection to you to make sure no harm or danger came to you. He got all 
this from Reverend Ike,” the popular radio and television evangelist. 

Whereas other teens went on dates, played sports, and hung out, 
Crawford and her Temple comrades took long rides on buses, begged, 
peopled protests, wrote letters, and attended marathon-length services. “I 
didn’t go to my school dance, my junior prom, my senior prom—I missed 
all of that for ‘the cause.’ ” 

As a result of the church’s bus crusades into urban America during the 
early 1970s, Peoples Temple morphed from a predominantly white outfit to 


one attracting more African Americans. Crawford also noticed a change in 
theology. “The congregation started to turn to be more African American,” 
she recalls. “He [Jones] started to actually become more of a preacher and 
preach from the Bible to a certain extent. As he started to preach from the 
Bible, he started to steal members from other churches to become his 
members. He started to proclaim himself to be God in a living body. He 
came to get so many African American members that he could no longer 
have the church in Redwood Valley. It was just too hard for people to travel 
and it was too time consuming to do it. So he expanded, and when he 
expanded in San Francisco, he started having services at Benjamin Franklin 
[Junior] High School.” 

Benjamin Franklin Junior High was located in San Francisco’s Fillmore 
District, a predominantly black area. And once Jones began using that 
school auditorium, “he started by preaching a lot from the Bible to lure 
more black people into the church,” Crawford says. “It was definitely a lure 
and a draw, because he knew that as black people we were more drawn to 
religious and spiritual values than anything.”” 

Jones went all-in on transforming the Temple into an African American 
church. Services in the school auditorium proved so successful that in the 
early 1970s Peoples Temple purchased a large space just down the road, at 
1859 Geary Boulevard. Formerly a Masonic temple, the building included 
an auditorium that could seat as many as 1,800 people, perfect for the 
rapidly growing congregation. Although Jones held onto the Redwood 
Valley facility, the San Francisco location became the heart of Peoples 
Temple. From here, Jim Jones would establish himself as a power in the 
city. 

Most recently, concert promoter Bill Graham had used the Geary 
Boulevard space for performances by Big Brother and the Holding 
Company, Country Joe and the Fish, and other white groups invading the 
black Fillmore neighborhood. The white act replacing the pop acts enjoyed 
more success attracting African American fans. But as with the previous 
tenants, the people in the limelight remained Caucasians. 

“With the black members joining the church,” Crawford says, “we started 
to see the majority of the white folks were holding prime positions within 


the church. The black people were really doing most of the physical work, 
whereas the white folks were doing most of the paperwork, secretarial 
work, stuff like that.” 

The imbalance troubled Crawford, especially since Jones and Peoples 
Temple spoke constantly of equality and knocking down racial barriers. 
Then in her late teens, when she was old enough to speak up and young 
enough not to know to hold her tongue, she complained. “I had made a 
comment that the planning commission is predominantly white people but 
this is a predominantly black church,” Crawford recalls. It was a bold move 
in a church unaccustomed to dissent. 

But Crawford was not punished. Jones “wound up putting me on” the 
planning commission, she says. Not for the last time, Yulanda Crawford 
issued a complaint that resulted in reward rather than punishment. 

Jim Jones showed off his “rainbow family” and wrote a song for his 
congregation, proclaiming “Brotherhood is our religion” and celebrating 
“liberty, fraternity, equality for all.” But he occasionally dropped the N- 
word in sermons, imagining himself entitled to say it because he maintained 
an internal blackness. From the pulpit he called Medgar Evers a “house 
nigger,” depicted Duke Ellington as an “Uncle Tom sellout,” and referred to 
an African American critic of the Temple as a “black bitch.” The tapes of 


his preaching record cheers, but no dissent, from his followers.’ 


Jones’s cynical use of religion and his healings proved crucial to attracting 
congregants. Peoples Temple newsletters made very specific boasts about 
Jones’s powers. 

Readers learned that at the Temple’s January 22-23, 1972, gatherings in 
Los Angeles, “15 people [had] come out of wheelchairs” who had been 
“crippled for years.”!° The Temple boasted 100 percent effectiveness in 
raising drug-free children in a drug-drenched age. “Although none of the 
youth reared in the Temple family has ever turned to drug use,” the 
newsletter informed, “many young people coming into the Temple as 


teenagers or young adults came to us from the kind of drug world and none 
who has become a part of the Temple family has ever returned to this kind 
of life.”'' As it turned out, the leader of the supposedly drug-free church 
increasingly relied on drugs, both tranquilizers and amphetamines. 

Crime loomed as a menace among the 1970s urban parishioners. “One of 
the many dynamic healings is that of Mrs. Ella Mae Kirby of 617 N. East 
St., Indianapolis[,] who was warned that very evening of those who were 
planning assault against her person,” a November 1971 newsletter boasted. 
“She writes that all of the circumstances described to her by this Prophetic 
Voice (Oracle) took place exactly as stated, but she was marvelously 


protected from brutal attack just as Pastor Jim Jones said she would be. She 


rejoices with gratefulness.”!¢ 


The church ran newspaper advertisements featuring such headlines as 
“Pastor Jim [W.] Jones: The Greatest Healing Ministry Through Christ on 
Earth Today.” The ad copy read: 


God has blessed Pastor Jones with all nine gifts of the Holy Spirit and thousands have been 
healed of every kind of affliction! Several weeks ago a young woman had been diagnosed by 
the doctor as having deadly cancer of the bone—X-rays showed holes in the bone as large as a 
25 cent piece!!! However—praised be God!—Pastor Jones assured her that she would be all 
right, and after laying on hands, the pain (which no sedative could ease) vanished and upon her 
next visit to the doctor, the bone cancer was COMPLETELY gone! This is typical of the 


miraculous power of Christ you will see working before your eyes! !° 


Jim, like Jesus, offered eternal life. The Peoples Temple newsletter 
announced in 1970: “It would be interesting for you to know that out of the 
active congregation of nearly one thousand members in Redwood Valley, 
Pastor Jim Jones has conducted no funeral services for years. Is there a 
message in this for us?”!* Jones claimed to be able to raise people from the 
dead, as long as the corpse was not injected with “idiotic” embalming 
fluid.!° In fact, he took credit for raising more than forty corpses back to 


life in 1972 alone.'° The Temple newsletter described one resurrection in 
detail: 
In our last San Francisco meeting[,] where thousands were in attendance, Mrs. Etta Nixon, 


1622 Ingalls[,] was literally raised from the dead. Even after she was given prescribed 
nitroglycerine by the nurses, there was no response in pulse or heart. It was not until God 


working within Jim Jones strolled down to her calmly and meditated for her that she was 
restored to life and the normal body functions began to re-appear. Within seconds she was 
jumping to her feet with energy and gratitude.'” 


For elderly parishioners suffering myriad ailments, the trade-off of 
embracing a belief in God Socialism in exchange for bodily improvement 
appeared as more than a fair one. For young white socialists, the trade-off 
of sitting through, or even staging, a charlatan’s pageant seemed worth 
filling the pews of the socialist church. 

Believers believed. 


As unbelievable as it seems, believers still believe. 

“I saw that he had powers,” Garrett Lambrev says four decades later. 
“There was no question of that, nor is there in retrospect any question that 
he had enormous powers.” Lambrev cites examples of Jones’s paranormal 
gifts in action: he says Jones predicted the Martin Luther King Jr. 
assassination, revealed his knowledge of a traumatic childhood experience 
Lambrev had kept private, and healed a young boy—whom he later 
declared the reincarnation of Adolf Hitler after a fallout with his father—of 
a heart ailment. “It wasn’t just the ability to heal physical maladies,” 
Lambrev maintains, “but to have an impact on psychic ones, to read 
people’s minds in ways that were not just spectacular in a Hollywood sense 
but significant in terms of helping people work out the real problems of 
their lives—untie knots, undo damage.” 

“I saw Jones’s powers,” he insists. “I experienced them firstly.” 18 

Neither rube nor apologist, Lambrev, a librarian, published poet, and 
holder of an advanced degree from Stanford University, turned against his 
former leader decades ago. His strong testimonial only begins to illustrate 
the power Jones held over the devoted. If a defector’s belief remains four 
decades after the carnage and after numerous exposés of Jones’s fakery, 
then the faith of Jones’s followers prior to the horrors and bad publicity 
begins to make sense. The enduring belief in a flimflam man’s powers 


represents delusional thinking. Bur the after-the-fact dismissal of Jones’s 
powers misses something, too. The preacher’s influence and gifts of 
perception compelled followers to cede their faculties to their supposed 
superior and blindly obey. That’s power, even if merely of a charismatic and 
psychological sort. 

There were mundane explanations for Jones’s supposedly supernatural 
powers. In 1973 one Peoples Temple congregant, Arlene Buchanan, 
expressed her amazement about Jones: “My loving and compassionate 
pastor called me out and told me my blood pressure was high and even told 
me what medicine I was taking. I told no one of this!”!? Jones had a way of 
knowing: a secret squad of Peoples Temple insiders burglarized homes, 
posed as telephone survey takers, and rummaged through the garbage to 
glean medical, dietary, and other personal information.7° Jones maintained, 
“People’s refuse always tells the truth about them.”7! 

It told a truth about Jim Jones, too. 


The truth about Jones and his secretive sect began to emerge in 1972. San 
Francisco Examiner religion editor Lester Kinsolving, an ordained 
Episcopal priest, traveled to a service at Peoples Temple in Redwood Valley 
that summer. Seeing worshipers gathered around a large swimming pool 
inside the church startled him. More so did the Temple’s armed guards, who 
prevented his photographer from entering the house of worship with his 
camera and who closely monitored their movements. 

In September, the San Francisco Examiner published the first article in 
Kinsolving’s investigative series on Peoples Temple. Kinsolving accused 
the Temple of overloading welfare rolls, influencing and infiltrating local 
government, forcing members to lobby the powerful through mandated 
letter-writing sessions and rallies, conducting holy-roller healings, and 
propping up a mountebank as God reincarnate.** Peoples Temple, according 
to Kinsolving, appeared as “the best-armed house of God in the land.”*° 


The boasts the Temple made in its newsletters, at services, and in 
correspondence to the reporter came back to haunt the church when 
appearing on the front page of a major American newspaper. Kinsolving 
clearly caught Temple leaders in lies. Here Tim Stoen boasts in a signed 
letter to Kinsolving that Jones resurrected forty corpses.** There Tim Stoen 
denies saying any such thing. Here Temple lawyer Eugene Chaikin 
attributes the Temple’s firearms stockpile to “reluctantly” succumbing to a 
plea from local law enforcement. There local law enforcement vehemently 
denies requesting any such thing.7° 

The most disturbing allegation, confirmed by subsequent eyewitness 
accounts, charged Jones with forcing four-year-old Tommy Kice to eat his 
own vomit after the boy threw up at the dinner table. When Kice vomited 
again, Jones forced him to ingest his regurgitation once more.’ “You’re 
gonna eat it,” Jones instructed the child. “You’re gonna sit there until you 
eat it. Throw it up again, you’re gonna eat it again.”78 

But that jarring story never made the San Francisco Examiner. The 
Temple organized protests outside the Examiner’s offices and orchestrated a 
letter-writing campaign as well as a series of threatening phone calls. An 
editor spent an intimidating ride nestled between Jones and a Temple heavy. 
Kinsolving wrote eight articles on Peoples Temple, but the Examiner spiked 
the series after its fourth installment.” 

To add injury to insult, Temple goons broke into Kinsolving’s Berkeley 
home. And when he left his briefcase under a picnic table at the residence of 
John Moore, a clergyman who nevertheless applauded his daughters’ 
involvement in Peoples Temple, Temple goons stole items from it and used 
them to threaten confidential sources.°” 

Neither the Temple’s brutish tactics nor Kinsolving’s revelations stirred 
journalists to investigate Jim Jones further. Instead, the Fourth Estate turned 
on one of its own. “I went and pleaded with at least fifteen of my fellow 
religion writers,” Kinsolving recalls, his aged voice steadily rising. “Not 
one of them picked it up. Not one. Not one!” He adds, “I remember a 


number of people who should have been on the story just wouldn’t do it, or 


laughed at me, or mocked me, or wrote critical articles on me.”?! 


Paul Avery, the San Francisco Chronicle star reporter depicted by Robert 
Downey Jr. in the film Zodiac, dismissed Kinsolving’s and an Indianapolis 
Star writer’s investigations. “Jim Jones has been subjected to vicious attack 
by a couple of people who should be ashamed to call themselves reporters,” 
Avery wrote to a Temple member. He added: “I have yet to find one shred 
of evidence backing up anything bad that has been said against him. In fact, 
most everyone I’ve contacted has had nothing but good words about Jim 
Jones and his work.” 

A. M. Rosenthal, managing editor of the New York Times, later offered 
solidarity to the Temple rather than to his fellow journalist. The Pulitzer 
Prize—winning reporter wrote a Jones enthusiast, “We do expect to be 
attacked by people like Lester Kinsolving and others who have political 
axes to grind.”*? 

Kinsolving maintains that the television arm of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, KRON-TV, manipulated the audio and visuals in a report on the 
Kinsolving-Jones story to belittle the journalist. “They had this very 
complimentary picture of Jones,” Kinsolving recalls. “And then they went 
to me and they did something to my voice. They speeded it up or something 
that made it look ridiculous. It was an incredible piece of false journalism 
that they did. It was outrageous.”°* 

Already winning the sympathy of several leading reporters through his 
political activism, Jones began plying them with donations. He successfully 
posed as a civil libertarian, despite threatening lawsuits against the 
Examiner and using intimidation tactics to stifle a free press. Four years 
later to the day that the Examiner killed the Kinsolving series, Jones 
appeared on the front page of the Ukiah Daily Journal with four Fresno Bee 
journalists jailed for refusing to divulge sources.” Kathy Hunter, the 
journalist who penned the flattering portrait, ironically found herself in 
Kinsolving’s position two years later. Hunter traveled to Guyana to try to 
interview Jones at the Peoples Temple settlement there. Temple aides barred 
her from seeing Jones, denounced her as “evil,” and set three separate fires 
to try to drive her out of her hotel. In Northern California, Hunter endured 
three beatings in five months. On one occasion, three men assaulted her. 
Recalling this incident, she said, “I was pulled into my garage, choked and 


told that if I kept investigating the temple, the next time I would be 
killed.” 

Events have vindicated Lester Kinsolving’s investigation, but his name 
still evokes enmity from Temple members. 

“I detested and I still do detest everything about Kinsolving,” says 
Lambrev, who defected a few years after the Kinsolving series. “He’s a 
human being. He’s a creature of God, I guess, or the devil, depending upon 
who you believe in. Kinsolving is a very ugly creature.” Like Jones, the 
man who first exposed him to a broad audience in the Bay Area remains a 
lightning rod for survivors. “He was so wrong about so many things,” 
Lambrev holds. “I wished somebody else had first exposed [Jones].”°” 

In another time and place, attention and awards might await. But, first 
appearing in a Section A of the Examiner that also featured articles on the 
Good Earth Commune and Synanon, and abruptly disappearing before the 
final four articles could make print, Kinsolving’s series made less of an 
impact than its author had hoped it would.*® 

“That series didn’t do any damage to the Temple,” reflects Tim Stoen, 
who filed a libel suit against Kinsolving. “It did send Jim Jones off to try to 
cultivate the liberal reporters and send some money to the reporters. He 
actually went on TV shows as part of a PR thing for the Temple. But 
nothing ever came of that series. I didn’t see anything in terms of a threat, at 
all" 

Tim Reiterman, a San Francisco Examiner reporter sent to Jonestown in 


1978, accurately noted, “Virtually nothing came of Kinsolving’s stories.”7” 


This remained true for those outside the Temple. Inside, much came of the 
aborted series. Kinsolving became a devil figure juxtaposed with Jones’s 
godhead. To ingratiate themselves to their coreligionists, parishioners 
openly fantasized about torturing and killing the newsman.*! Jones told 


parishioners that his supernatural powers had defeated the Temple’s primary 
enemy: 


How many do not buy the Examiner paper and will not read it? Don’t read it under any 
circumstances ’cause they try to destroy us? How many do? Only God could’ve won that 
battle. So don’t ever pick up an Examiner. Don’t find yourself buying it. Don’t support them, 
because last week we heard from one of them in their uh, KCBS, one of our members listened 
and others reported it, that the Examiner is losing circulation rapidly. They had to fire their 
manager because they’re having to cut down in personnel, and they attacked us only a few 
months ago, and the man that attacked us [Lester Kinsolving] has been dismissed. And such is 
the case, every time someone touches the modern Ark of the Covenant—they touched us, and 
the very week they touched us, a fire broke out and burned up thousands, hundreds of 
thousands of their newspapers. That’s what you get when you mess with God.” 


The Examiner investigation had another effect: by documenting the 
Temple’s paranoia to the outside world, Kinsolving made a paranoid group 
more paranoid. A private/public dichotomy came to mark Temple life: the 
group began documenting the miracles internally and downplaying them 
externally. 

Upon encountering outsiders “related to a conservative reporter” visiting 
with the group, Peoples Temple hierarchy instructed a “sitters” team to note 
negativity toward the group and steer conversations away from talk about 
Jones’s supernatural powers. “Get them to talk about themselves but be 


casual,” the detailed memo instructed. “They know about the miracles but 


play them down in emphasis.” 


Jones walked a fine line. The miracles played an essential role in building 
his flock. But the same force that attracted followers also attracted bad 
publicity. What built the Peoples Temple threatened to destroy it. 

To buttress the sensational claims, and perhaps to fend off charges of 
trickery, the Temple solicited testimonials from members. “I said, ‘Jim, if 
you’re going to be attacked, you should get some documentation,’ ” Temple 
lawyer Tim Stoen recalls.“ 

“I Lillie Burns has been bless by your miraculous healing power,” 
attested one parishioner in a handwritten confession. “I touched you one 
Sunday as you was passing me, and stopped and told me you had stopped 


cancer in my body. Praise God. I am so very very grateful for this.”*° 


“My name is Lillie Carr,” avowed another. “When I First came to the 
Temple had brain damage the doctor tolded my mother that I would not 
make it to gammer school and will Jim Jones power was heal and plus went 
through high school and 1 year of college Thanks to Jim Jones. ... I had 
drop dead and he brought me back to life.”*° 

“My pastor Jim Jones had taken me off my crutches,” Sallie Brown 
wrote. “He said to me if you would test your faith and come out from your 
seat you would not even need a cane. I came out [and] walked without my 
cane, and was able to dance and rejoice without pain. I had injured my back 


years ago and had suffered since then. Now I am free at last!”*” 


Jones used his gifts to hurt as well as heal. 

At a Sunday potluck, the last fifty churchgoers standing in line ran out of 
luck as the Temple ran out of food. Evoking Christ dispensing loaves and 
fishes for the multitudes, Jones conjured up fried chicken for his flock. He 
dubbed the wondrous food the “blessed chicken.” Follower Chuck 
Beikman, who glimpsed one of Jones’s flunkies smuggling buckets of fast 
food into the back of the Temple, dubbed it a con. He boldly joked, “The 
person that blessed that chicken was Colonel Sanders.”*® 

Offended by his wayward follower’s insolence, the miracle worker 
worked another miracle to exact revenge. “My dad loved lemon meringue 
pie,” Beikman’s son Thomas recalls. “Here comes a beautiful-looking piece 
of lemon meringue pie. Well, he wolfed it down. It wasn’t long before he 
couldn’t walk.” The Doubting Chuck hit the floor and then the bathroom. 
“They poisoned him,” Beikman’s son explains. “He about died.”*? 

Jones used the incident to impart a lesson regarding blasphemy. “He lied 
to some of the members here, telling them that the chicken had come from a 
local shop,” Jones told parishioners. “But the Spirit of Justice has prevailed. 
Because of his lie Chuck is in the men’s restroom right now, wishing that he 
was dead. He is vomiting and has diarrhea so bad he can’t talk!” 


Poisoned and pallid, Beikman rematerialized an hour later and offered an 
abasing apology in front of the congregation.” 

Jones’s diabolical tactics proved more frightening but less effective on a 
secessionist family. 

A young mom with a husband in jail and four kids to feed found a 
welcoming home in Peoples Temple. When her husband returned from jail 
—Jones had unleashed his powers to hasten the liberation—the parolee 
found the cult of personality surrounding the preacher and his self-centered 
theology disturbing. When Jones put him on the spot in front of the 
congregation on Thanksgiving, the man gave thanks—and firmly gave 
notice of his family’s decision to move on. Jones met the excon’s measured 
defiance with curses and vituperation. He promised that leaving the church 
meant the death of one of the couple’s four kids and the return of the 
husband to the penitentiary. They remained steadfast. 

“Then go, damn you, take your children to hell,” an enraged Jones 
announced. “I withdraw all my protection from you and your family 
forever!”?! 

Jim Jones made an impression on his assemblage. 

Don’t question. Don’t leave. Don’t mess with God. 
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“Harvey Milk Is a Nut” 


arrived in San Francisco in 1849 by way of South Africa. Unlike so 

many other ’49ers, he soon possessed the mother lode. But he quickly 
lost everything in unwise investments in the rice market. His financial ruin 
facilitated mental ruin. In September 1859, his American dream became a 
San Francisco delusion when he declared himself Emperor of the United 
States and soon added “Protector of Mexico” to his grandiose title. San 
Franciscans joyfully made his a collective hallucination. 

Emperor Norton dismissed Abraham Lincoln from the presidency and 
abolished his office. Though similar acts of insurrection provoked armed 
conflict elsewhere in the Union, San Franciscans honored the rebel in their 
midst. Businesses accepted the worthless currency he printed as though 
legal tender. Theaters reserved box seating for the pauper prince. The 
police, after one of their number arrested Emperor Norton to commit him to 
a lunatic asylum, issued an official apology and henceforth saluted the 
sovereign when in his presence. The benevolent dictator graciously 
reciprocated by issuing an official pardon to the presumptuous policeman. 
The Board of Supervisors codified in the city charter an annual allowance 
for a royal coat after the emperor appeared before them in less than regal 


Jew Abraham Norton lived the dream of the ’49ers in reverse. He 


garb. Everyone addressed him by his formal title.' 
Norton’s decrees included a prohibition on the abbreviation “Frisco,” a 
foreclosure on the First National Bank for not honoring the royal currency, 


and an expropriation of a third of Leland Stanford’s railroad just because.” 


Most ambitiously, he annulled the Union even before the Confederacy 
seceded from it. 

“I, by the Grace of God Emperor of the Thirty-three states and the 
multitude of Territories of the United States of America,” Emperor Norton 
proclaimed in July 1860, “do hereby dissolve the Republic of the United 
States, and it is hereby dissolved.” 

The ukases continued in this manner for two decades. If outsiders scoffed 
at humoring a mental case who requested that President Lincoln marry 
Queen Elizabeth in the interests of international relations, then in-on-the- 
joke San Franciscans could point to Norton’s edicts to erect a public 
Christmas tree, for courts to treat Chinese fairly, and to construct a 
suspension bridge connecting San Francisco and Oakland.* San 
Franciscans, like Shakespeare, found wisdom in fools. 

When Emperor Norton passed away in 1880, San Franciscans packed the 
streets to pay homage in a funeral fit for a king. The city similarly 
celebrated his dogs upon their passing. Lazarus received an ornate city 
funeral and Bummer became the subject of a Mark Twain newspaper 
eulogy.° 

If Emperor Norton hits us as an “only in San Francisco” story, the 
reasons pertain more to San Francisco than to Emperor Norton. Masters of 
the universe but not of their minds stalk the sidewalks of every city. San 
Francisco alone indulges such characters. Emperor Norton at once 
illustrates the city’s endearing charm and dangerous naiveté. 

For Harvey Milk, a Navy-lieutenant-turned-schoolteacher-turned- 
stockbroker-turned-welfare-recipient-turned-camera-shop-proprietor, the 
City by the Bay offered unique opportunities to recast himself as a political 
leader. For Jim Jones, a former door-to-door monkey salesman and current 
holy-roller faith healer, San Francisco offered a chance to win embrace 
rather than rejection from the establishment. The Bay Area represented 
possibilities, not all of them good. 

In the upside-down universe of San Francisco, a secular Jew pledged 
faith in the avowed god at the head of an ostensibly Christian sect, while the 
man of God stood by the open advocate and enthusiastic partaker of 


hedonism. The pairing realized far-fetched dreams and unleashed 
unbearable nightmares. Their success, like Emperor Norton’s celebrity, 
showcased the best and worst of the tolerant enclave. 


The Harvey Milk who arrived in San Francisco only faintly resembled the 
Harvey Milk from a decade earlier. Gone were the Wall Street suits, the 
right-wing politics, and the creature comforts of his tastefully decorated 
apartment. A 1972 New York Times Magazine profile of Jesus Christ 
Superstar director Tom O’Horgan described production aide Harvey Milk 
as “another aging hippie with long, long hair, wearing faded jeans and 
pretty beads.” Dorothy Dean, who recalled the more straitlaced Milk she 
had met in 1960s New York, offered a similar reflection in a 1971 letter to 
mutual friend Joe Campbell: “Harvey gets hippier and hippier by the 
moment—covered from head to toe in hair and beads.”” 

More than the look changed. As Dean noted, the new Harvey Milk was 
“a far cry from the Goldwaterite of yesteryear.” In biographer Randy 
Shilts’s words, “The times clearly were eroding Milk’s conservatism.” Over 
the past decade he had embraced the gay subculture, spent time in Andy 
Warhol’s Factory scene, and immersed himself in the world of Hair and 
Jesus Christ Superstar, “surrounded by some of the most outrageous flower 
children on the continent,” as Shilts pointed out.® 

Hair brought Milk to San Francisco. When Tom O’Horgan_ hired 
boyfriend Jack Galen McKinley, whom Milk had poached from O’ Horgan 
years earlier, to work on the San Francisco production of the Broadway 
smash in 1969, Milk went with him. His relationship with McKinley ended 
for good there, but Milk again fell in love with San Francisco. He saw his 
future there. 

He even saw a political future. While reading newspaper coverage of the 
city’s 1969 elections, Milk told a friend, “I would love to be mayor of San 
Francisco.”” The fact that gays held no voice in government in the city 
known as the “gay capital of America” appalled him. 


Around this time, Andrew Betancourt, a member of the Society for 
Individual Rights (SIR), first encountered Milk. Despite SIR’s status as a 
thriving, established organization emphasizing gay community, and Milk’s 
stranger status in San Francisco, the newcomer presented himself to 
Betancourt and SIR officials as their new leader bringing new purpose to 
the organization. 

“He came to SIR one afternoon while I was on duty at the little 
cubbyhole that we used for a welcome desk,” Betancourt recalls. “He came 
in with about four friends. He wanted to see who was in charge. And, of 
course, it was afternoon and most people are working so there was only two 
of us there. We arranged for a meeting for after work hours. He had a 
presentation about taking over the organization and turning it into a political 
action group. We were shocked at this because it was a social organization 
with lots of activities. We were annoyed by this complete stranger who 
showed up and had this plan to take over. We told him, ‘No.’ He left with 
his little crew. He never came back.”!” 

But he did come back to San Francisco. 

Milk first went to Los Angeles and then to New York to work for 
O’Horgan. In New York he met Scott Smith, who encountered him as “a 
hippie gay clown.”!! Milk nevertheless prevailed upon Smith to become his 
boyfriend, and the two laid plans to return to San Francisco. Milk made it 
happen in 1972, when he left O’Horgan’s play. He frequently wrote the 
twenty-three-year-old southerner back in New York, imploring him to join 
him out west. They could drive all over California, he said. “Since I will not 
be looking for work we can make the drive together,” Milk wrote Smith, 
“but it will be better to come here first and register for unemployment in 
S.F.—and then take the trip around the state.” 1? 

Milk and his partner did just that, funding their lifestyle with 
unemployment checks.!? Harvey Milk’s political evolution from Goldwater 
conservative to tax-and-spend liberal corresponded with his personal 
evolution from taxpayer to tax taker. 

At the end of 1972, Milk and Smith stopped their travels through 
California and rented an apartment on San Francisco’s Castro Street. 


Formerly a working-class neighborhood, the Castro was fast becoming 
home to the city’s gay community. 

By this point, Milk knew he needed work. Rather suddenly the son and 
grandson of retailers decided to open a camera store on Castro Street. He 
and Smith became partners in business as well as partners in love. 

Castro Camera opened in March 1973. The tax records show Harvey 
Milk as either a terrible businessman or an amazing accountant. On his 
1040 personal income tax form and Schedule C business form for 1974, he 
reported losses of $10,898.93 to the IRS."4 For 1975, Milk reported income 
of $1,558.91—about half the poverty line.!° For 1976, he claimed that the 
year had left him $12,270.76 in the red.'° The last tax return he ever filed 


reported losses of $43,977.45 for 1977.1" All told, according to his tax 
forms, Milk lost more than $65,000 from 1974 through 1977. That’s about 
$275,000 in 2018 dollars. 

On his Schedule C IRS forms, the owner marked “cash” as Castro 
Camera’s method of accounting. The following decade, the IRS banned 
cash accounting as an acceptable method for many businesspeople on 
Schedule C forms because of the ease with which filers could manipulate 
expenses and revenues to gain a tax advantage. 

Gay activist Gary Miller, initially skeptical of Milk, remembers the store 
as a magnet more for “street people” than customers. “There were a lot of 
people there” whenever he stopped by, he says. “It was hippie types, people 
with long hair, untidy—young people mostly, kids in their teens and 
twenties.” Miller sensed that these people “weren’t there for cameras or 
film.” They came “just to hang out,” to “talk to Harvey and pick up any 
ideas that he had.” 

Miller suggests another reason why Castro Camera may have helped 
Milk. “There were rumors—only rumors, and I don’t know if this is true or 
not—that Harvey had some type of other business in the back of the camera 
store, either selling drugs or something. We just heard that. I have no proof 
of that. That’s what a lot of people suspected.” 18 

Andrew Betancourt, fellow gay and future political rival, regarded Milk’s 
business as a “phony-baloney camera store.” 


“The back room was used as a political-organizing meeting place,” 
Betancourt recalls. “It was a very skimpy-furnished photo shop. You took 
your film in there. If you had porno type film, Harvey sent it out to 
someone else who processed it and brought it back to the store because you 


couldn’t take it to Walgreens or any of the drugstore chains that censored 


pictures.” !9 


Whatever his talents as a businessman, Milk made the most of Castro 
Camera as a community hub and, ultimately, a base for his political 
operations. The “street people” he attracted to the store became campaign 
volunteers. Beyond that, Milk reached out to all the businesses in the 
Castro, both the long-rooted neighborhood establishments and the newer 
gay merchants. He quickly made a name for himself. Milk took to saying, 


“Some people call me the unofficial mayor of Castro Street.” 


Milk lived in San Francisco for just a few months before launching his first 
run for public office. Four years after musing about becoming mayor, he 
announced himself as a candidate for the city’s Board of Supervisors. 

The frustrations of dealing with government bureaucracy helped spur the 
decision. When a bureaucrat informed him that Castro Camera needed to 
pay a $100 deposit, Milk exploded. “You mean to tell me that if I don’t 
have one hundred dollars, I can’t run a business in free-enterprise 
America?” he shouted, showing traces of the old Goldwater conservative. 
Milk spent weeks getting in the faces of officials over the policy.*! 

He became even more outraged when a teacher entered Castro Camera 
asking to borrow a slide projector because the school might not honor her 
requisition for more than a month. Milk, the former teacher, couldn’t 
believe that in a great American city public schools possessed so little 
funding that a teacher couldn’t even get a simple slide projector.” 

The final impetus to run came from the Senate Watergate hearings. 
Watching the proceedings on television that spring, Milk screamed 
expletives at pixelated Nixon administration officials. 


Appalled by everything he saw happening, Milk declared his candidacy 
right before the filing deadline. He ran for the Board of Supervisors to 
represent his people—gays and hippies—who lacked a voice. “I am forty- 
three years old now and I can do one of two things,” he said. “I can 
concentrate on making a lot of money while I enjoy perhaps another ten 
years of active gay life. ... Or I can get involved and do something about 
the things that are wrong in this society. I’ve got to fight not just for me but 
for my lover and his next lover eventually. It’s got to be better for them than 
it was for me.”° 

Milk announced his candidacy while standing on a box with the word 
“soap” painted on its side. But he did not treat the campaign as a lark. 


Wearing a ponytail behind his sport coat but no tie in front of it, Harvey 
Milk struck many San Franciscans as a radical candidate unaware of the 
passing of the 1960s. But to gays and counterculture holdovers aiming to 
finally elect one of their own to the Board of Supervisors, the mustachioed 
Milk appeared as the conservative choice. 

Milk ran as one of three homosexual candidates in the 1973 race for city 
supervisor. To his left, the sternly serious Howard Wallace of the Socialist 
Workers Party offered a single-bullet theory of what ailed San Francisco: 
capitalism. To the left of Wallace, Jesus Christ Satan, dressed in decorative 
robes, a United Nations flag, and a flower hat, ran as the candidate of the 
future— forty thousand years into the future, to be precise.*4 

“T will force utopia on you all,” Jesus Christ Satan announced to voters. 
“We can do whatever we want. If people are arrested for gambling, we will 
send them to Las Vegas, if people are arrested for indecent exposure we will 
send them to a nudist colony, and if people are arrested for drugs we will 
send them to a designated area where people can smoke all the dope they 
want.”° 

The androgynous Mr./Ms. Satan, who flip-flopped on his/her gender, 
nevertheless took a strong stand for candor when he/she revealed his/her 


four unjust confinements in mental institutions. The candidate’s name(s?), 
even more than Milk’s, enjoyed universal recognition and bridged two 
constituencies traditionally at odds. And unlike Milk and Wallace, Jesus 
Christ Satan boasted experience as an elected official—a ward boss to be 
exact. As he/she explained to voters, a ward of psychiatric patients in the 
Napa State Hospital had elected him/her their president.*° 

Yet San Francisco’s gay political establishment questioned the sanity of 
Harvey Milk. 

Gary Miller, a founding member of the Alice B. Toklas Club (San 
Francisco’s gay Democratic organization) and later the first uncloseted 
homosexual elected to public office in Sacramento, was one of the doubters. 
He regarded the candidate as “dangerous and uncontrollable.” He told a 
local gay organization, “Harvey Milk is a nut.” 

Rick Stokes, the founder of the gay-rights organization the Association 
for Responsible Citizenship and later the owner of a chain of bath-houses, 
dismissed Milk as enjoying “no support in the gay community.” Gay-rights 
activist Duke Smith described Milk as “high on something.” Jim Foster, an 
SIR cofounder who the previous year became the first open homosexual to 
address a major party’s quadrennial political convention, referred to Milk as 
“this nut” and assessed that “it would be disastrous for the gay community 
if Harvey Milk ever received credibility.”*” 

Milk’s candidacy polarized gays. Milk had laid down roots in the city the 
previous year, had opened a business months before the election, and had 
done little of the groundwork that generally prefaces a run for office. Yet 
the Gay Activists Alliance, Ray Broshears’s Gay Crusader, and SIR all 
endorsed Milk.*® Sisters, one of the city’s lesbian publications, encouraged 
its readers to vote for “friends” Dianne Feinstein, Jack Morrison, and 
Dorothy von Beroldingen for the Board of Supervisors that fall. Milk’s 
name went unmentioned.” Gay Citizens for Responsible Representation 
endorsed those three candidates along with Jeff Masonek. Milk did not 
make the cut.°? Although Kalendar noted that Milk’s program “transcended 
gay politics,” the publication’s “Politix” columnist, too, left Milk’s name off 


his endorsement list.°! 


Miller recalls the problems Milk faced with San Francisco’s gay political 
leaders. “Certainly, he was not mainstream,” Miller says. “That turned 
people off. Not only being a carpetbagger and coming in at the last minute 
and wanting to run for office, it was also appearance. He also had a 
personality that was kind of wild and crazy, and [he] said things that were 
not politically correct. His language was not a way to turn on voters. We 
thought there might be something wrong with him.”°* The gay 
establishment shunned the newcomer, who lacked both wealth and stature, 
and whose eastern aggressiveness did not play well with the clique. 

In most other municipalities, Harvey Milk might have appeared as a 
novelty candidate. But in San Francisco, next to the likes of Jesus Christ 
Satan and the Socialist Workers Party’s Howard Wallace, the homosexual 
small-business owner with experience on Wall Street and in the United 
States Navy ran with a degree of gravitas. 

Milk sometimes embellished his personal history to enhance his 
credibility in his new community. Supporters put out a press release saying 
that the U.S. Navy dishonorably discharged Milk for being gay. The claim 
wasn’t true, as he later admitted to a campaign manager. But he knew 
getting kicked out of the military, in San Francisco at least, made a good 
story.° 

Milk’s political path had been blazed not just by the Emperor Norton but 
by the Widow Norton as well. In 1961, José Sarria—who later dubbed 
himself “Her Royal Majesty, Empress of San Francisco, José I, the Widow 
Norton”—established the political might of homosexuals in San Francisco 
by polling six thousand votes as an openly gay candidate for city supervisor. 
Placing ninth, Sarria missed out on elective office but ensured that San 
Francisco politicians trolling for votes overlooked his community no more. 

More than a decade later, Milk, winning the endorsement of the Widow 
Norton but few other of the city’s major gay political players, finished 
tenth.** Although he ended up an also-ran, he drew more votes than twenty- 
two other candidates. His seventeen thousand votes were twelve thousand 
more than Jesus Christ Satan’s and eleven thousand more than Sarria’s total 
from 1961. And to know him was to vote him: he ran ahead of the field in 
his own neighborhood. 


Milk saw this ballot count as a base to build on. “Some people don’t like 
me because I showed that anyone in the community could run,” he said.°° 
The man who started his campaign on a box labeled “soap” ended it 
knowing the inevitability of future victory.°° But he needed a man 
commanding the allegiance of more voters than the Widow Norton to win 
the vote. 


As Milk’s homosexuality united thousands behind him in the summer of 
1973, Jim Jones’s homosexuality threatened to tear asunder Peoples 
Temple. 

“Father’s gonna fuck you,” John Biddulph taunted Wayne Pietila.°” 
Determined to avoid this fate, Pietila resolved to defect. At a catharsis 
meeting, Jones had laid into Pietila for flunking out of college and flaking 
out on the Temple. He suggested, which to the ears of those present 
sounded more like a promise, that to solve the young man’s problems, the 
older man needed to get on top of him. Before Jones could get in, Pietila 
and seven other high-level Temple members got out. 

In September 1973, Pietila and seven other high-level members left the 
Temple. Dubbed the Gang of Eight, they charged Peoples Temple with 
allowing leaders to live well while others sacrificed, enforcing a racial caste 
system that elevated inexperienced whites into leadership at the expense of 
long-serving African Americans, and putting sex over socialism. 

“Why are there no black men or women with a revolutionary attitude 
coming into People’s Temple?” the Gang of Eight wrote in a letter to Jones. 
“For the past 6 years all staff have concern[ed] themselves with—have been 
the castrating of people, calling them homosexual, sex, sex, sex. What about 
Socialism? Why isn’t it top priority? If you say it is, how does 99 1/2% of 
People’s Temple manage to know zero about Socialism?”*® 

Jones often used the pulpit to boast of sexual exploits. He told his 
congregation tales of the massive size of his member, his superhuman 
sexual stamina, and his exploits melding socialism with sexuality, such as 


when he raised $5,000 for the poor in exchange for bedding the 
overwhelmed wife of a South American aristocrat. He gave of himself in 
this way, he insisted, not to satiate lustful impulses but to better relate to his 
flock and aid socialism. At the same time, he argued that for others, sex 
proved a distraction that introduced selfish feelings.°? One former member 
summarized Jones’s teachings by saying that sex served as “a waste of 
energy, it was a possessive thing, it reduced us to a reptilian nature.” And so 
sex “became useless to the revolution.”“° 

Even puppy love, especially when directed toward an outsider, ran afoul 
of the group’s sensibilities. “One time I got stuffed into a urinal in the 
bathroom by Jack Beam because I got sweet on some girl in junior high 
who wasn’t in the church,” Thomas Beikman reports. “One of the church 
girls told him. Hey, I’m only human. And in junior high back then, Casey 
was the only girl who had boobs that big. It was puberty. What can you 
say?” He says pressure from the church forced him to get over the girl. 
“They controlled everything. Everybody was supposed to control their 
sexual urges until it came to him [Jones]. He was a friggin’ whore.” 

Jones used sex as means of control. He forbade members, even married 
couples, from engaging in the marital act. At the same time, he used his 
authority to secure a plethora of sexual partners of both sexes. When he 
authorized sex, he did so as a means of domination and humiliation that 
further placed followers in fealty to him. He insisted on his pure 
heterosexuality but that suppressed homosexuality characterized all other 
ostensibly straight people. A man lacking in self-control exerted great 
control over others. 

The year the Gang of Eight departed, the planning commission cornered 
a coed enduring problems at school and badgered her until she “admitted” 
not only her lesbianism but also the specific, graphic sexual acts she wished 
to perform on her older sister.** The following year Jones commanded one 
husband, condemned as prudish by his wife and racist by others on the 
planning commission, to perform cunnilingus on a menstruating black 
woman as the rest of the group observed. Temple goons forced the man to 
comply. The man became ill and received a severe beating that inflicted a 


concussion despite his half-hearted compliance.*” 


At one meeting, Jones charged an astonished follower with hectoring the 
leader to mount him sexually despite the need of a proper cleansing: “That 
person who begged me to do something that I find completely foreign to my 
own natural desires should have at least taken an enema before he came to 
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me. 
On another occasion, Jones forced a male follower to strip in a room full 
of people and permit others to check his behind for signs of social disease. 


Eyewitness Jeannie Mills reported: 


Jim told Oscar to pull his shorts down and spread his buttocks so the counsellors assembled in 
the room could inspect the area and see if it was clean. Obediently, in front of nearly 100 
people, Oscar did as he was told. Most of the women in the room didn’t raise their eyes from 
the floor, but several men were ordered to inspect Oscar. The men commented that they didn’t 
see any indication of a rash. Jim still swore that the rash had been there and made Oscar 
promise to go to a doctor.*” 


The degrading sexual displays shared much in common with Jones’s 
nonsexual humiliations, such as forcing a vegetarian to eat chicken or 
pitting weak men against experienced fighters in punitive Temple boxing 
matches.*° None of it appeared related to socialism and much of it appeared 
tethered to the leader’s sadistic pleasure and libido dominandi. 

The Gang of Eight objected to the emphasis on carnal matters over 
revolutionary ones, but they didn’t lay the blame on the Temple leader. 
“Our departure has nothing to do with you,” they wrote Jones. “To us, you 
are the finest socialist and leader this earth has ever seen.” The committed 
revolutionaries agreed with Jones’s stated precept that sex undermined 
socialism. Instead of Jones, his lackeys received the blame for the sexual 
preoccupations as well as the racism and pervasive ignorance of socialism 
that plagued Peoples Temple. 

“Carolyn Layton, Sandy [Ingram], Karen Layton, Grace Stoen, Janet 
Phillips etc., has to be fucked in order to be loyal,” the Gang of Eight 
contended of the young women on the planning commission. “Jack Beam 
Sr., Tim Stoen, [redacted], Mike Prokes etc., has to be fucked in the butt for 
the same reason. Who has to do it to them but Jim Jones. The thought of 
demanding your sensitivity and dedication in such a manner is grossly 
sick.” 


The group singled out Grace Stoen, the beautiful twenty-three-year-old 
wife of Temple leader Tim Stoen, for special contempt. “In order to keep 
her in People’s Temple,” the defectors claimed, “she’s allowed a fuck, or 
should we say she had to be fucked. Accidentally (?) she becomes pregnant 
and contrary to People’s Temple law she doesn’t get an abortion. As can be 
expected, she’s staff.” Peoples Temple’s failure to remain steadfast to its 
own peculiar principle of forced abortions, not its variance with the 
traditional Christian teaching on abortion, alienated the defectors. 

Unwittingly, and in a very different way, what the Gang of Eight 
identified as problematic here became the problem for Jim Jones. He 
obsessed over the Gang of Eight but paid no mind to their complaints. This 
specific grievance regarding Mrs. Stoen ultimately became Jones’s raison 
d’être before it became his raison du décès. 


The young, disillusioned Temple leaders arrived at their beliefs not from a 
religious viewpoint. Like most of the planning commission members, but 
unlike most of those populating the pews, the seditionists believed in the 
manifesto according to Karl Marx and not the gospel according to Jesus 
Christ. 

“We want it known by you and staff that we don’t believe in religion, we 
don’t believe in God, we don’t believe in reincarnation, we don’t believe in 
impossible,” their letter concluded. “We are not concerned with the 
beginning, the end or the hereafter. We are only concerned about today.”*” 

All of this concerned Jim Jones greatly. 

“The reaction to the Gang of Eight was different,” Temple lawyer Tim 
Stoen recalls in comparing the defection to the previous year’s Kinsolving 
crisis. “He felt he had been hit by lightning.” Jones, who as a child had shot 
at his friend for leaving him when dinner called, could not stand 
abandonment. “He saw this as the future leadership,” Stoen recalls, “and 


they left him. They left him?”*® 


Stoen adds: “When [extreme narcissists] have followers, their egos 
expand to embrace their followers. When a follower leaves they feel 
dismembered. There’s what’s called narcissistic rage. It’s blind and intense. 
He was feeling rejected with a capital R.”*° 

Psychologically ill-equipped to deal with desertion, Jones hired an 
airplane to search the highways for the defectors, solicited perjured 
affidavits attesting to the eight’s sexual perversions, and instituted catharsis 
sessions as past communist groups did to make deviationists conform. 


The communist tactics came as no accident. By the time of the Gang of 
Eight defections, Jim Jones made no secret—inside the Peoples Temple, 
anyway—of his priorities. For all that the Temple’s promotional materials 
trumpeted Jones’s healing powers, the preacher made good on his stated 
goal of demonstrating his Marxism. And that meant attacking religion, the 
Bible, and ultimately God himself. The ostensible shift—Jones always 
privately scoffed at the Christianity he publicly preached—came after he 
reeled converts into his church by any means available. Once hooked, the 
congregants either kept believing or departed, leaving a remnant willing to 
believe whatever. 

Eight months after the Gang of Eight left Peoples Temple, Jones told his 
congregation: 

Throw aside religion. The reason America has not freed itself of racism, the reason the women 

in America only make half the salary of men, is because of the Bible. The Bible is the root of 

all of our problems today. Racism is taught in it. Oppression is taught in it. Other mind— 

otherworldliness is taught in it. If the Bibles would disappear, if religion would disappear, then 

we would do something to make this ecological system a better world. We would clean up the 

nation. We would clean up the world. We would do something about the here and now. But the 


Bible says by and by. When the morning comes, there’s gonna be a beautiful city, or God’s 
gonna come down and rapture his people, and take them up in the sky. Bull!°° 


Jones denigrated the God his flock had once worshiped as a “dirty old 
man that ought to be raped,” “a fart in a breeze,” and a “dumb Skygod” 


existing only in the imagination.°! He did not sin by taking his own name in 
vain: “But when I say Goddamnit it, I guess I can damn it, because I’m 
God.”°* The Disciples of Christ—affiliated preacher announced that Jesus 
never resurrected himself. No, Christ’s friends plied him with drugs to make 
him appear dead and then absconded with him to India. Jones told 
congregants: “I can do things Jesus never could do. You’ve seen me walk 
on water, you’ve seen me go through buildings, you’ve seen me lift up a car 
off a body and save them.”°* 

Lest there be any confusion about what his followers should worship, 
Jones preached: “Your conscience Socialism is God. God is Socialism, and 
I am Principle Socialism, and that’s what makes me God. But Socialism is 
more than just in a personal form. The deity of Socialism is, uh, impersonal 
and ever-present.”°* 

And like the God of the Old Testament, the God of Geary Boulevard 
revealed himself as a jealous God: “You toy with religion. You deal with 
scriptures. You deal with Bibles. You involve yourself in mysticism. That is 
counterinsurgent. I want to tell you today for your good, allow no one here 
to praise anything else, or talk about anything else, except what I am. Don’t 
let anyone else tell you that so-and-so can do something, or there’s such- 
and-such a group over there doing nothing.” Jones touted the causes he had 
advanced, calling himself “the only one” to help the American Indian 
Movement occupy Wounded Knee, South Dakota; or to come to the aid of 
Billy Dean Smith, the Army private acquitted for the murder of two 
lieutenants in a fragging incident in Vietnam; or to put up funds for the 
defense of Angela Davis, the Communist Party militant acquitted of murder 
and kidnapping. Jones continued: “I was the only one that helped with 
things I cannot even mention here because some would hurt us. ... I’m the 
only one, and I consider it blasphemy, and I consider it treason if you let 
anyone praise anything else except what I am.”°° 

The Peoples Temple, as its name implied, concerned itself with flesh- 
and-blood matters. Jim Jones preached his own divinity and the phoniness 
of the Christian God. His followers worshiped him. 


Peoples Temple distributed a lengthy pamphlet of conflicting biblical 
quotations to disprove the divine authorship of the Christian holy book, and 
to prove that Jones himself had been “sent from God.”°° Jones wrote The 
Letter Killeth to explain his theology, which saw God manifest in a spirit 
rather than in words. He disparaged the good book as a bad book. In 
keeping with his tract’s title, the charismatic speaker left very little aside 
from The Letter Killeth in the way of written works. God came to humans 
through his spirit, embodied in Jim Jones, rather than through ink on 
parchment. 

The theology did not begin with Jones. More than a century earlier, John 
Humphrey Noyes, after God or some other supematural voice had 
encouraged him to bed his best friend’s wife, launched his religion of Bible 
Communism, which extended the ancient idea of collectivism to include 
sharing spouses as well as property. Like the Peoples Temple communists, 
the Bible Communists kept all in common. Like Jones, Noyes presided over 
ego-crushing catharsis sessions. Like Jones, he linked himself to God, 
assuming “the title Jesus Christ to the throne of the World.” Like Jones, he 
demanded that relatives, including his mother, call him “Father.” Like 
Jones, Noyes fled the country when the newspapers encroached.”” 

About a century after John Humphrey Noyes went into exile, Jim Jones 
made the case for his own idiosyncratic take on God and the Bible. In a 
section of The Letter Killeth titled “Message from the Apostle,” Jones 
wrote: “Many have believed God to be dead until I showed them that He is 
as tangible as the food they eat and the air they breathe. Oh what a privilege 
it is to live in this recognition and be able to personify the Mind and Works 
of God in Christ, therefore enabling the pure in heart to see God.””® 

Jones added that “we need a preacher (prophet) sent from God to 
interpret the Word”—that preacher (prophet) being Jones, of course. Such 
an interpreter was necessary because King James of England, “who 
authored the King James version of the Bible,” was “an alcoholic and slave 
trader who sent the ‘Good Ship Jesus’ to bring back Africans in chains.”°? It 
would be foolish to doubt that such a prophet still walked the earth, Jones 


suggested: “Would it not be discriminative for God to appear to Moses, and 
to King Nebuchadnezzar, who was a Babylonian king 500 years before 
Christ, and to Jacob to wrestle, and not appear to men today?”°” 

Jones devoted the rest of the tract to tearing apart the Bible, documenting 
its “errors,” “absurdities,” “atrocities,” and “indecencies.” The message in 
The Letter Killeth meshed with Jones’s dramatics from the altar. He gave 
new meaning to the phrase “Bible thumper” by thumping the Bible on the 
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ground and even stomping on it before his congregation. For followers 
reared in the Christian faith, staying with Jones through that effectively 
meant they would remain through just about anything. 


As a jealous God, Jim Jones employed a new technique for assessing his 
worshipers. Seeing the Gang of Eight abandon him led Jones to test the 
remaining planning commission members: would the Temple leaders follow 
his command to take their own lives through a poisonous elixir?° 

A few months before the revolutionaries severed ties with Jim Jones, 
Huey Newton published Revolutionary Suicide. Jones’s interpretation of the 
Black Panther’s book, coupled with the psychological fallout from the 
defection, slowly catalyzed the final, tragic act of Peoples Temple. The 
events of 1973 foreshadowed the events of 1978. 

Newton’s book, whose publication date came long after the Black 
Panthers’ sell-by date, offered much for Jones to cheer. Like Jones, Newton 
touted a conspiracy theory depicting the U.S. government preparing a vast 
system of “concentration camps” to imprison “Black people who are 
determined to gain their freedom by any means necessary.”°° Like Jones, 
Newton rejected traditional marriage as “imprisoning, enslaving, and 
suffocating.”°* Newton refused to worship a deity in the heavens, 
maintaining, a la Peoples Temple, that “God is people.” Newton confessed 
his atheism to readers as Jones did to parishioners: “I have no other God but 


man, and I firmly believe that man is the highest or chief good.” ® 


The odd couple did not just share a few odd opinions. They shared 
followers. Numerous Black Panthers and relatives of Huey Newton became 
Peoples Temple congregants.°° They shared a lawyer. Charles Garry, 
dubbed “an extraordinary man” in Revolutionary Suicide, issued more 
flattering superlatives about Jim Jones once the Temple hired him as 
counsel in 1977.°” “I found that many members of the Temple had been 
clients of my law firm and had been active in the Black Panther Party,” 
Garry pointed out. “So I felt I had a natural community of interest with 
these people.” Newton and Jones also shared a raging narcotics habit that 
contributed to their demise and the demise of so many around them. 

The Bay Area radicals shared a friendship as well. Jones repeatedly 
emphasized his ties to Newton to his congregation, whose base of African 
Americans and subset of white radicals regarded the on-the-lam leader as a 
hero. In 1977, Jones met with Newton when he trekked to Cuba with the 
assistance of a rising state assemblyman. Willie Brown wrote a personal 
letter to Fidel Castro to “consider extending a State visit to Reverend Jim 
Jones and his interracial party.” Praising Jones’s “courage” and 
“exemplary” work, the future State Assembly speaker and mayor of San 
Francisco reported to Castro, “I have worked with Jim for several years, 
and consider him a close personal friend and a highly trusted brother in the 
struggle for liberation.”°? While Castro balked at treating Jones’s trip as a 
state visit, as Brown and Peoples Temple had lobbied, he permitted the 
clergyman entry into his country under an expiring travel embargo from the 
United States.”° 

Dr. Carlton Goodlett, a man of many hats, helped arrange the pilgrimage 
to visit the exiled Black Panther. Ostensibly a goodwill trip, the junket also 
served as a way that Jones and Goodlett, who jointly launched an export- 
import business, might profit. Goodlett’s sway helped the Temple beyond 
the Cuba trip. He used his African American newspaper, The Sun-Reporter, 
as a Bay Area booster organ for Jones and his church. He lent his printing 
press to the Temple so the church could publish its paper. When the former 
drug addict Larry Schacht failed to gain entry to U.S. medical schools, 
Goodlett used his connections to secure a spot for him in Mexico. And 
through his long-standing ties to politicians like Willie Brown and the 


Burton brothers, Goodlett helped ingratiate Jones into the local power 
structure.” Personally, politically, financially, and otherwise, Goodlett 
remained tethered to Jones for the remainder of his life. 

Jones and Newton met, and discussed Revolutionary Suicide, during this 
Cuba trip. The man Jones held up as a hero, a persecuted radical, was in 
truth a murderer. Newton had fled the United States to avoid trials for 
shooting to death an eighteen-year-old girl and for using a .357 Magnum to 
beat his tailor to the point of four skull fractures.”? His victims were guilty 
of the same offense: calling Newton “Baby,” a childhood nickname he 
hated. Despite Newton’s violence against fellow blacks, the leader of the 
mostly black church portrayed the Black Panther leader as the victim of a 
government conspiracy. The pair posed, Jones behind trademark sunglasses 
and Newton behind a thick, uncharacteristic beard, for a smiling handshake 
photograph on the cover of Peoples Forum. 

“In his talk with Rev. Jones,” Peoples Forum reported of the visit, “Huey 
made it very clear that his only reason for wanting to come back to the 
United States was his desire to clear his name and work, in a non-violent 
manner, for the emancipation of poor people in our own nation. Huey 
stressed that in Cuba he felt complete freedom from harassment, and 
emphasized that the equality of life in Cuba is a very real phenomenon that 


extends throughout the country—to the provinces as well as urban 


centers.” ”’ 


Jones’s impressions of Cuba echoed Newton’s: 


I have never fully bought the communist theory that man can work solely on the incentive of 
serving their fellow man. I think there are a lot of people who can do that, including myself, but 
it seems difficult to believe that all can relate to the concept at this stage in human history. Yet 
in Cuba I found more incentive than I dreamed possible. Maybe some of it comes from a sense 
of unity and purpose. Everywhere, in restaurants, in meetings, in social gatherings, you will see 
a sugarcane cutter and a management official working, socializing together without the 
constraints of social or economic barriers. It’s exceptional. I met Bill Moyers down there; his 
reflections on Cuba’s leader were very positive, and his subsequent comments on CBS network 


have borne this out.’4 


The Temple criticized the island’s machismo intolerance of 
homosexuality and the Castro regime’s failure to make abortion as cheap 
and available as it deemed ideal. But much that came in for criticism 


elsewhere elicited praise from the group. Peoples Forum noted “the absence 
of racial antagonism,” that believers “enjoyed total freedom of worship,” 
and that “prostitution as an institution is dead.””° Even the food bested that 
served in the United States. “At home, I seldom dine out, but in Havana I 
accepted a few invitations,” Jones explained. “I had the best red snapper I 
ever ate in my life—like a fine rare steak.” He noted the island’s “most 
delicious cheeses and ice creams.””° 

In 1977, Huey Newton and Jim Jones depicted Cuba as a paradise rather 
than a prison. In 1973, each man touted the key to eternal salvation as 
revolutionary suicide. Neither man could rely on his own judgment. Yet 
scores of followers did just that. People, most of them African American, 
died because of it. 

The evidence strongly points to Huey Newton’s murdering a policeman 
in an ambush in 1967 and killing a teenage girl in cold blood seven years 
later. Pinning the murder-suicides of 918 people on Newton proves more 
difficult. 

Newton’s 1973 book glorifies a life committed to “revolutionary suicide” 
as opposed to a death resulting from “reactionary suicide.” Newton 
describes the latter as “the reaction of a man who takes his own life in 
response to social conditions that overwhelm him and condemn him to 
helplessness.” He characterizes those pursuing the former as possessing 
“such a strong desire to live with hope and human dignity that existence 
without them is impossible.” This mind-set calls for risking death to 
overthrow an oppressive order and usher in a better life for mankind.” 

Jim Jones borrowed the name “revolutionary suicide” but advanced a 
different vision. 

“When, looking back, did Jim Jones turn himself over to the dark side?” 
Tim Stoen asks. “It had to be in 75 when he did that wine test.””° 

The “wine test” occurred at a Peoples Temple planning commission 
meeting. After the group ate and drank, Jones informed them that their 
beverages contained poison. Life ends soon. 

“People were panicking,” Yulanda Crawford remembers. “Patty Cartmell 
[a fortysomething follower from the church’s days in Indiana], she 
panicked. She panicked because she didn’t want to die that way and she 


didn’t want to die with all these people. He told her that she was disloyal to 
the cause. People ostracized her and everything. And then in the end, he 
laughed at her because he said, ‘There was nothing poisonous in it.’ He was 


just testing to see how faithful they would or would not be. He told her he 
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couldn’t trust her. 

But Jones could trust Cartmell. He had directed her hysterics, which 
involved theatrics beyond what Crawford remembers or witnessed. TV- 
broadcaster-turned-trusted-Temple-spokesman Mike Prokes fired a gun 
loaded with blanks at the resisting Cartmell, who played her part by falling 
in faux pain.®° That Crawford recalls her fit as fact four decades afterward 
speaks to the effectiveness of Cartmell’s performance. So, too, does the 
ultimate lot of her comrades, many of whom surely recalled the fate that 
befell an early resister to revolutionary suicide. 

Stoen witnessed that first wine test. “I surprised [Jones] because I didn’t 
go to the planning commission meetings; I showed up, and he had surprise 
on his face,” Stoen says. “The first thing he said to me was, “Tim, whatever 
happens tonight, I want you to know I do not believe in suicide.’ ”°! 

The suicide tests occurred periodically thereafter. They started a 
grooming process, with parishioners seeking to prove their loyalty. Given 
the ostracism meted out to rebels, the tests conditioned followers to follow. 
And since they all ended with Jones’s saying that he had not actually 
poisoned them, some congregants imagined this as a harmless, if perverse, 
drill. 

When Jim Jones first presented the idea of suicide as an act of 
insurrection, some of his acolytes pegged it as one of surrender. Others 
imagined it as a twisted team-building activity. Still others regarded it, as 
many Americans would see the events of 1978, as too hard to believe. The 
followers who drank the wine escaped death and stayed in the Temple. Jim 
Jones stayed at it. 


The origins of Peoples Temple’s destruction can be seen in these twisted, 
mid-’70s loyalty tests. A second ingredient came about around the same 
time. 

“The first time I ever saw what’s known as Jonestown,” Michael 
Touchette recalls, “all it was was a footpath in the jungle. That’s all it 
was.”°2 
The Guyanese government leased the millennialist project 3,852 acres of 
raw land for a term to end shortly before the millennium. A few dozen 
Americans, including Touchette, trekked to Guyana’s northwest region in 
late 1973 and early 1974 as the Temple’s advance party. They employed 
Amerindians to machete a path for them. When they reached their 
destination, they lacked electricity, running water, telephone lines, and 
much else that they took for granted back home. 

“There was like a bungalow there where some previous American settlers 
had come in,” Tim Stoen notes. “I can’t recall, I don’t think there was any 
electricity. I think the electricity had to come in from the generator that the 
Temple had imported in. There was nothing there from a structural point of 
view except for that bungalow. But it was a beautiful spot, because it was 
surrounded by these magnificent trees, greenheart and purpleheart among 
them, which are the densest wood on the planet. And then you had all these 
wonderful birds, like macaws. You could pick bananas, like four inches 
long off the trees. It was sort of idyllic, really. I’m not such a nature person 
or a country person. But I was taken by it.”°° 

The Peoples Temple board of directors voted in October 1973 to establish 
the settlement, which Jim Jones maneuvered a Guyanese official into 
dubbing “Jonestown.”** The board cited as a reason for founding the 
agricultural mission “the growing world food shortage including starvation 
around the world and ... our church’s Christian duty to aid to provide food 
for the hungry.” This beautiful ideal gave way to harsh reality. The 
equatorial heat reached average highs into the eighties even during the 
“cold” season, and the agricultural project lacked experienced farmers and 
arable land. Jonestown imported food into the agricultural project until the 


very end.®° 


Initially, Temple leadership regarded Guyana as a home-away-from- 
home rather than a home. Stoen chaired the Temple board meeting that 
approved the Guyana settlement, provided legal work that established the 
commune, and set up a series of foreign accounts to hold the Temple’s 
increasing fortune. Along with Jones; his wife, Marceline; mistress Carolyn 
Layton; lawyer Gene Chaikin; and Touchette’s father-in-law, Archie Ijames, 
Tim Stoen enjoyed standing as one of six people with power to withdraw or 
deposit funds in Temple accounts in Guyana with the signature of another 
of the group.” He saw the commune as a wonderful place for seniors to 
spend their last years or for Temple youth to escape the group’s troubled 
San Francisco neighborhood for a Peace Corps existence in South America. 
Guyana also represented a contingency plan: if Temple fears of martial law 
or concentration camps came to fruition in the United States, the 
congregation could move en masse to the socialist country ruled by 
blacks.®° 

The foreigners’ arrival in Guyana corresponded with an exodus of 
natives. “The queues of visa seekers outside the embassies of the United 
States, Canada and the United Kingdom were growing longer and longer,” 
author Shiva Naipaul observed. “Emigration was turning into a stampede. 
Twenty-eight thousand had departed during [the Temple’s four years in 
Guyana]. Altogether, over fifty thousand people (and this, let it be 
remembered, out of a total population of eight hundred thousand) had left 
the country since 1965. Strikers were being beaten up and jailed. The streets 
of Georgetown were lawless. The last traces of freedom had been taken 
away by the fraudulent referendum on the Constitution. Such was the 
country in which the People’s Temple made its home. ”8° 

But the government covetous of its citizens’ rights operated at quite a 
distance from the settlement. Set deep in the jungle, Jonestown stood more 
than a hundred miles from the capital city, Georgetown, and seven miles 
from the river on which to move products and people. The closest railroad 
stop, Port Kaituma, was roughly seven miles from the settlement. Several 
crude earthen airstrips carved out of the jungle, including the most 
accessible one near Port Kaituma, allowed for transport by plane. With 


slightly less than a person for every square kilometer, the region teemed 
with animal life but lacked for humans. 

Michael Touchette had his work cut out for him. 

“We had it in us just like our forefathers in this country,” Touchette 
reflects. “They had it in them to build something, to build a better nation, a 
community. That’s what we did. The pioneering spirit of America—that 
may sound fucking corny but that’s how I feel about it.”°? 

The difficult work of transforming a labyrinth of tangle into an orderly 
community energized Touchette. 

“My job in Guyana was I was a bulldozer operator,” he explains. “I 
cleared all the land and I built the roads. And I cleared the building sites. 
That’s what I did. And I loved every minute that I was there. To this day, I 
miss doing and living down there. I loved it.”?! 

The experience of the Jonestown pioneers played out very differently 
from the communards who followed three years later. Jones dropped in only 
occasionally in these early years, to meet with Guyanese officials and 
appear in booster films depicting the settlement as a paradise. The settlers 
partook in largely unsupervised work, free from endless planning meetings 
and quasi-religious services. They enjoyed the natural surroundings and 
experienced great camaraderie toiling for a cause greater than themselves. 
They felt excitement launching such an ambitious project and great 
satisfaction on seeing the fruits of their labor sprouting all around them. 
Little did they know they toiled to build a concentration camp, soon 
complete with armed guards, incessant loudspeaker harangues, and brutal 
punishment for shirkers, malcontents, and recalcitrant inmates refusing sex 
requests from the warden. 

One could, as the Gang of Eight and others demonstrated, escape a 
commune set in rural America or deep within the concrete jungle. Fleeing 
from one enveloped by the actual jungle proved a more arduous feat. The 
urban dwellers surrounded by drugs and crime in America’s inner cities 
surrounded themselves by jaguars, anacondas, goliath bird-eater spiders, 
and other predators in Guyana. But as in America, Peoples Temple 
members faced the greatest dangers from predators within. 


The seductive beauty of the jungle hid the ugliness. Back in the United 
States, the Gang of Eight had seen the dysfunction, even if they were not 
united on the reasons for it. 

The defectors knew secrets, such as the holy man’s omnivorous, 
unconstrained sexuality and sham healings. Yet Jones did not curtail his 
scandalous activities. 

A few months after the Gang of Eight’s scathing letter, the Los Angeles 
vice squad arrested the clergyman in the bathroom of a movie theater near 
MacArthur Park for lewd conduct. The church leader who forbade his 
members to go to the movies did not enter the theater with film first on his 
mind. Or perhaps Dirty Harry, the picture playing, frustrated him in failing 
to meet the expectations hinted by its title. Jones tried to lure a man to join 
him in the back of the dark, empty balcony. When that effort failed, he 
followed the man into the bathroom and approached him while wagging his 
private parts. The man, an undercover cop, arrested the uncovered 
clergyman.” 

Jones, his lawyers, and the Temple PR team went into action. The news 
did not leak, and Jones’s team managed to convince the judge to order all 
the records sealed.?° 

A few months after the incident at the movie theater, the married 
reverend impregnated planning commission member Carolyn Layton, who 
went into hiding and delivered a baby boy against stated church law 
decreeing abortion. 

The Gang of Eight letter, which affected Jones greatly, clearly did not 
affect Jones in the manner the defectors wished. The socialist cult remained 
very much a sex cult. 


Harvey Milk’s rebuke from the electorate resulted in a very different 
reaction. The pragmatic political fledgling cut his hair. He shaved his 


mustache. He broadened his interests beyond gay rights. He built a machine 
to beat the machine. 

This required an eventual alliance with Jim Jones and an increasing 
reliance on Peoples Temple. 


Tireless campaigner: San Francisco meets a more seasoned political player 


Harvey Milk Archives—Scott Smith Collection, LGBTQIA Center, San Francisco Public Library 
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“To Harvey Milk, a Good Friend” 


from the pulpit. “We breed that violence.” 

The Symbionese Liberation Army (SLA) murdered Oakland’s 
first African American schools superintendent using cyanide-laced bullets 
in a 1973 Election Day attack before the domestic terrorist group kidnapped 
heiress Patty Hearst in 1974. Jones dubbed the assassination the work of 
“police provocateurs.” The raven-haired pastor said he disapproved of the 
SLA’s means. He clearly approved of its ends. He held that “when they 
arrest [California governor Ronald] Reagan, then I’m gonna get concerned 


about the Black Panthers or the SLA. But until these government leaders 
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a nd they talk about the violence of the SLA,” Jim Jones announced 


stop their violence, I don’t care what the others do. 

Jones, here and elsewhere, spoke with a forked tongue. Among the 
faithful, he delivered a revolutionary message. To the world outside, he 
offered reconciliation as an antidote to the radicalism. Jones announced a 
$2,000 donation to multimillionaire Randolph Hearst to help pay his 
daughter’s ransom. His members publicly rejected the food allotment Mr. 
Hearst meted out to poor people at the behest of the SLA.* Jones generated 
further publicity by offering himself, Karen Layton, Carolyn Layton, lawyer 
Tim Stoen, and spokesman Mike Prokes in exchange for the abducted 
heiress.’ 

Jones’s 1974 sermon on the SLA followed the Temple’s offers and the 
fiery Los Angeles shootout that left six SLA members dead, including 


leader Cinque and Hearst’s lover, Kahjoe. Cops and robbers exchanged 
more than nine thousand rounds of ammunition. The urban battlefield drew 
ten thousand live spectators. Millions more watched on television. 

“Double standard,” Jones preached about that police shootout, “but we 
who are the poor, whites and blacks, they justa soon shoot us down as they 
would the SLA. It was not only a war against SLA, it was a war against the 
black community.” 

The SLA imagined that the denizens of South Central Los Angeles would 
see it that way. They expected the city’s black residents to grab guns and 
join the revolution. “But hey, this isn’t Berkeley,” an eyewitness observed 
two decades later. “This is a depressed area and people are just trying to 
survive.”° 

In the fiery standoff between the Los Angeles police and the SLA, Jim 
Jones clearly voiced where the people of the Peoples Temple stood. “SLA 
has moved us a little closer to change,” Jones sermonized in May 1974. 


“Yes it has. Yes it has.”© 


Another Bay Area denizen the SLA inspired was Sara Jane Moore. Whereas 
Jones fled west to gain a following, Moore came to California to lose 
herself. 

An early failed attempt to lose herself grabbed the attention of the Secret 
Service shortly before that trek to California. She feigned a fainting spell on 
the White House lawn in 1950. Arising from her slumber without 
identification or recollection of her name or her past life, the twenty-year- 
old Moore conveniently retained several photographs of herself that she 
quickly made available to various newspapers that petitioned the public to 
help identify the mystery woman.’ A quarter century later, when she again 
commanded headlines, newspapers continued to ponder the true identity of 
Sara Jane Moore. 

Boasting five ’til-death-do-us-part vows and five divorces (including one 
that postdated the last of the nuptials), Moore abruptly abandoned officer 


candidate school, jobs, political outlooks, husbands, and even her children. 
In 1956, California-based Moore, who had already placed a disabled child 
for adoption, arranged a visit, along with her three other kids, to her parents 
back in West Virginia. After the aircraft landed, Sara’s children—four, three, 
and less than a year old—deplaned with the assistance of stewardesses but 
not Sara, who had looked upon her kids for the last time. 

The scene left her family in West Virginia “shocked beyond belief,” in 
the words of Moore biographer Geri Spieler. 


They were sure that something terrible had happened to Sara Jane. They called the airline, the 
hospitals, and the police. They called her home phone, but it had been disconnected. As the 
days went by with no call from Sara Jane, they even called [ex-husband] Syd at his air base. He 
had no idea of his ex-wife’s whereabouts, and he was not free to go searching. Finally, Ruth 


and Olaf realized that she was not hurt or sick. Sara Jane had carefully planned this maneuver, 
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effectively abandoning her children to her mother’s care. 

In the land of make-believe, Moore portrayed a younger, single woman 
as she worked in accounting for RKO Pictures. She cast as her latest sucker 
nine-time Academy Award nominee John Aalberg, who worked sound and 
special effects on such iconic pictures as Citizen Kane, It’s a Wonderful Life, 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, and Swiss Family Robinson. Even by 
Tinseltown standards, the marriage proved remarkably brief. Moore, 
pregnant with Aalberg’s son, bolted the month after the wedding to the Bay 
Area, the set for the last of her marital sequels. 

Rather than work on herself, Moore sought to remake the world through 
politics. After throwing herself into the failed senatorial reelection 
campaign of conservative actor George Murphy, the archetypal joiner 
volunteered for Cesar Chavez’s United Farm Workers, Weather 
Underground offshoot Prairie Fire, and Vietnam Veterans Against the War, 
which found her narcissism too grating and summarily discharged her from 
its ranks. 

“God sent me to help,” she informed the startled leadership of Randolph 
Hearst’s People In Need (PIN), the food distribution charity set up in 
response to the demands of Patty Hearst’s SLA kidnappers.’ Feeding her 
ego, she fed information about the radicals to the FBI and vice versa. That 
self-importance ultimately did her in at PIN, whose _higher-ups 


commandeered her desk, physically removing the protesting ice queen from 
the warehouse. !° 

The self-centered Moore’s inability to place the cause above her ego, 
emergence in a movement by then running on fumes, and boasts that the 
FBI found her important enough to rely on as a source kneecapped her 
standing among the people she sought to impress. The lack of leftist bona 
fides pushed her further and further left in search of the elusive bona fides. 
Like war-dodging John Wilkes Booth, the similarly three-named wannabe 
assassin arrived at the cause after it had become a lost cause. She sought to 
compensate for her tardiness by attempting an act of extreme violence 
against the dehumanized symbol of all she despised. It was affirmation as 
much as assassination. 

Fearful that Moore might attempt to kill the president on his visit to the 
Bay Area, San Francisco police confiscated her .44 the day prior to Gerald 
Ford’s meeting in the city. Ina momentary microcosm of the jumbled life of 
Sara Jane Moore, the member of the Tribal Thumb left-wing terrorist outfit 
then purchased a gun from the leader of the local right-wing John Birch 
Society chapter to kill the moderate Republican president of the United 
States. More known as the inspiration for jokes from everyone from Lyndon 
Johnson to Chevy Chase than as a Luciferian figure, the avuncular Ford 
nevertheless had escaped gun-wielding lunatic Squeaky Fromme earlier that 
month in Sacramento. The SLA-inspired Moore proved more successful 
than the Manson Family member. Seventeen days after Squeaky merely 
pointed a gun at the president, Sara managed to fire a shot at him. But the 
faulty replacement weapon, and a former Marine standing nearby, foiled the 
plans of a woman who could never quite stick to one. 


“I want you to know how much I appreciated your selfless actions last 
Monday,” President Ford wrote Oliver “Bill” Sipple three days after the 
attempt on his life. “The events were a shock to us all, but you acted 
quickly and without fear for your own safety. By doing so you helped to 


avert danger to me and to others in the crowd. You have my heartfelt 


appreciation.” !! 


The letter so moved the Vietnam veteran that he framed it and distributed 
copies to friends, including an aspiring San Francisco politician whom he 
had known for more than a decade. “To Harvey Milk,” Sipple inscribed, “a 
good friend.”!* Sipple’s “good friend,” seeing an opportunity to place gays 
in a favorable light and his name in the papers during campaign season, 
leaked the hero’s sexual orientation to the press.!° 

“It’s too good an opportunity,” Milk decided. “For once we can show that 
gays do heroic things. That guy saved the president’s life. It shows that we 
can do good things, not just all that ca-ca about molesting children and 
hanging out in bathrooms.”!* It so happened that Milk’s name appeared on 
the ballot again that fall. 

Legendary San Francisco columnist Herb Caen picked up the story. He 
reported: “One of the heroes of the day, Oliver ‘Bill’ Sipple, the ex-Marine 
who grabbed Sara Jane Moore’s arm just as her gun was fired and thereby 
may have saved the President’s life, was the center of midnight attention at 
the Red Lantern, a Golden Gate Ave. bar he favors. The Rev. Ray 
Broshears, head of Helping Hands, and Gay Politico, Harvey Milk, who 
claim to be among Sipple’s close friends, describe themselves as ‘proud— 
maybe this will help break the stereotype.’ Sipple is among the workers in 
Milk’s campaign for Supervisor.” 1° 

The unassuming hero did not seek this attention. Hailing from a Catholic, 
midwestern family, Sipple had heretofore succeeded in keeping his 
sexuality a secret from his loved ones back home as he lived the life of an 
intensely private yet openly gay man in San Francisco. 

“He was a very private guy,” Bruce Burke, Sipple’s lawyer, explains. “He 
was very modest. He denied intentionally saving the president’s life. He 
hated loud noises and threw up his hands. He was startled and he just 
reacted. It was a nonintentional reaction, he said. ... He was a reluctant 
hero.” !® 

No good deed goes unpunished. Caen’s faintly encrypted language 
publicized Sipple’s private life to the public, with the Los Angeles Times 


and many other publications picking up the story. In early October, Milk 
published his own column about Sipple: “Now things have changed. Bill 


Oliver Sipple’s life has changed. He saved a President’s life. Things can 
never be the same—his life is no longer just his.”!” 

Saving the president’s life destroyed Bill Sipple’s. He sued several 
newspapers, including the San Francisco Chronicle and the Los Angeles 
Times, for publicizing his homosexuality. In 1984 the protracted battle 
ended, like so many others in Sipple’s life, in defeat. 

“During the course of the time I was representing him, it had been a 
major factor of disturbing his life and causing alienation of his family,” 
Burke says. “He had a nephew that he was very fond of—he was hopeful 
that he could retain that relationship by going on with the case.” Burke 
reflects that Sipple remained “completely shattered by the publication of his 
sexual identity.” 18 

After surreptitiously outing his friend, Milk openly portrayed Ford as an 
ingrate who had snubbed his savior. “Did that person get an invitation to the 
White House? No. Did that person get a phone call from the President? No. 
Did that person get a personal letter immediately thanking him? No. Oh, 
about a week or two later and with much hullabaloo from the press, he did 
get a letter from the President—similar to letters sent to some of the police 
who later assisted the hero. Short and almost form letters.” 1° 

Milk compared the way the president treated Sipple with how Ford had 
treated a driver involved in an accident with the presidential motor-cade. 
The aspiring politician wrote: “Why would he [Ford] talk personally to 
someone who almost killed him and almost ignore someone who saved his 
life? One was gay; one was no 

History ran with Milk’s account. 

“The White House was mute on the matter of Oliver Sipple, however, 
because the word homosexual had been applied to him,” journalist (and 
Milk biographer) Randy Shilts wrote in his bestselling book Conduct 
Unbecoming: Gays and Lesbians in the U.S. Military. “It was only after 
several weeks, and many newspaper stories instigated by an irate Harvey 
Milk, that Ford penned a short thank-you note.”*! Jason Edward Black and 
Charles E. Morris III charge the president with “homophobic ingratitude” in 


Harvey Milk: An Archive of Hope. The academics contend that “Ford’s note 
of thanks that ultimately arrived only after browbeating from the press must 
have seemed quite hollow to the shaken Sipple.”*7 

But Ford didn’t shake Sipple. Milk, and any loved ones who took the 
news of Sipple’s love life unlovingly, did. 

The president, who later quite credibly claimed he knew nothing about 
Sipple’s sexuality in the immediate aftermath of the assassination attempt, 
responded with his appreciation the Thursday following the Monday 
attempt on his life.” Nearly as promptly, Sipple’s old friend exploited the 
event for publicity. Sipple provided Milk with a copy of Ford’s letter, which 
corrected the record and remains among Milk’s papers at the San Francisco 
Public Library. But Milk never corrected the falsehood that he perpetuated. 
In fact, he doubled down during Ford’s tight presidential election fight with 
Jimmy Carter the next year.~4 

Like Milk, journalists and academics who subsequently wrote about the 
event saw Ford’s letter. The note Sipple received displayed a September 25 
date. Its envelope bore a postmark of three days after the assassination 
attempt, too. The three-day lag somehow became “several weeks” (Shilts’s 
words), “a week or two later” (Milk’s words), and a letter that “arrived only 
after browbeating from the press” (Black and Morris’s words).*° 

Ford’s note of thanks did not seem “quite hollow” to Sipple. The hero 
“was very happy President Ford thanked him,” Bruce Burke says. “My 
recollection was that he was very pleased that the president had recognized 
him, sent him a personal note, and Sipple was touched by the fact the 
president [sent the letter while he] was on vacation. He was absolutely not 
inclined to think the president had been tardy in thanking him. He thought 
the president had been gracious. He thought that any allegation that the 
president wasn’t gracious or hesitated because he was homosexual was 
complete nonsense, made out of whole cloth. He was touched by the fact 
that the president was on vacation when he got the letter. I believe he had 


that thing framed, the letter.”7° 


“The choice,” Harvey Milk told gays in June 1978, “is whether you should 
lead a secret life, subject to great personal agony, the threat of blackmail, 
and the corrosion of self-respect, or whether you choose pride.”~’ 

Milk made the choice seem easy. But he never told his mother, who died 
in his early thirties, or his father, who passed away during Milk’s early 
forties, of his homosexuality.” The previous decade in Manhattan, Milk 
lived the closeted existence he decried in California. Before he co-opted the 
gay basher’s tactic of “outing,” he chided friends for risking a gay person’s 
privacy. 

“You shouldn’t do that to people,” Milk chided a ballet-dancer boyfriend 
about leaving homosexual leaflets in 1962. “Getting those in the mailbox 
will make people paranoid knowing they were gay.”~” 

The boyfriend, Craig Rodwell, was active in the gay-rights organization 
the Mattachine Society. His politicization of homosexuality upset his beau. 
The thirty-year-old Goldwaterite Navy veteran lived one life in Manhattan 
with his twenty-one-year-old paramour—taking in the Ice Capades here, 
contracting a venereal disease there—and another life back in Long Island, 


where he visited his mom and dad.®? Rodwell contended, “He had a 


carefully constructed life.”?! 


When the cops busted Rodwell in Greenwich Village on a solicitation 
charge, Milk went sour. He “never spoke much about it,” Rodwell recalled 
to Randy Shilts, “but I could see he was almost personally terrified.” 
Rodwell believed the arrest had Milk “convinced it would kill [his] parents” 
and his job. The hot relationship cooled. Rodwell’s phone stopped ringing, 
and he, as other Milk boyfriends would do, attempted to end his life.?? 

Here the younger man played a mentor of sorts, even if subconsciously, 
to the older, more straitlaced man. Rodwell never shared his boyfriend’s 
fears of being found out. He opened a gay bookstore in Greenwich Village 
in 1967, founded the Homophile Youth Movement in Neighborhoods 
(HYMN) that same year, figured prominently in the Stonewall Riots in 
1969, and helped launch New York’s first Gay Pride Parade in 1970.°? Over 
time, through such experiences as dating Rodwell, operating on the 
peripheries of Andy Warhol’s Factory set, and dabbling in Broadway 


productions, Harvey Milk morphed from a Wall Street cog and clean-cut 
Republican into a countercultural dropout and then a gay-rights activist. 


More so than his experiences as a terrified, closeted gay man, Milk’s 
confessions should have dissuaded him from publicizing another’s private 
moments. Harvey Milk merely knew that Bill Sipple slept with men. Bill 
Sipple knew that Harvey Milk slept with boys. 

In the late 1960s, Sipple began a relationship with Milk’s former lover 
Joe Campbell. Despite Milk’s long, tempestuous relationship with 
Campbell, his outing of Sipple doesn’t appear motivated by jealousy or 
revenge. Milk eventually transcended heartache. The extant correspondence 
shows Milk offering fatherly advice to Campbell and Sipple on the 
importance of home ownership, public libraries, and even dental hygiene.** 
In short, he behaved as a good friend or, perhaps more precisely, as a caring 
mentor. Milk seemed unmoved to collect on the substantial debts Campbell 
owed him. He wrote to Campbell to “send any amount whenever you can 
but do not deny yourselves of some of the things that you may need. ... 
after all I do not need the money that badly” (ellipsis in original).°° 

Milk’s correspondence overflows with jokes delivered with over-thetop 
prose. In one note to Sipple and Campbell, Milk offers to send the pair a 
dead fetus, delivered by a mutual friend after an affair, in hopes that they 
would water it and help it grow in the warm climate.°° The correspondence 
also shows the thirtysomething Milk joking about his interest in teenagers. 
“[S]o you have moved?” Milk asked Campbell of his and Sipple’s living 
arrangements. “[W]hat is the new duplex like? [I]s it also temporary? [I]s it 
in the house with all those young teenagers? [M]aybe [PI] return.”°” 

As Campbell and Sipple knew well, Milk’s taste in men veered toward 
boys. Campbell himself had still been in his teens when he met the six-and- 
a-half-years-older Milk. And Milk’s next lover, Jack Galen McKinley, was 
just sixteen when they met. Milk, thirty-three, was more than twice his age. 


McKinley quickly moved into Milk’s Upper West Side apartment before 
they moved together to Greenwich Village. Milk, a thoughtful rememberer 
of birthdays, curiously recorded McKinley’s birth in his address book as 
occurring two years before he actually entered the world.*® 

Milk eventually sought counsel from a vice president at Bache & 
Company, the Wall Street firm where he worked. Still closeted, he asked 
about opening an account for the youngster for whom he claimed to act as 
guardian. 

“What’s this guardian crap?” Milk’s coworker asked. “What you’re really 
talking about is opening an account for the boy you’ve got living with you. 
Right?” 

Randy Shilts noted that Milk burst out laughing, ripped up the filled-in 
forms, and responded in the-jig-is-up fashion. “Okay,” he conceded, “I 
guess we’ll start this over.”°? 

In one letter to Campbell and Sipple, Milk wrote that he had “too many 
other things to do today, .... like cook dinner, fuck Jack, listen to some 
music, fuck Jack, was[h] the dishes, fuck Jack, take a bath and fuck Jack. ... 
so I will have to leave now ... as Jack is in the bedroom and has a new tube 
of lubricant that he wants to try out.”4° 

After keeping past relationships sub rosa, Milk increasingly led a life that 
celebrated homosexuality. He took photographs of his paramour’s backside 
and used them to decorate their apartment.*! He and McKinley obtained a 
dog they named “Trick” and a cat they called “Trade”—the former slang for 
a one-off encounter sometimes resulting in payment, the latter an ostensibly 
straight male who pairs up with a gay man, sometimes for an economic 
benefit." 

Though Jack Galen McKinley became a man during his six-year 
relationship with Milk, he remained stuck in his painful childhood. He 
drank excessively, used speed, and dropped acid. He flaunted his 
promiscuity in front of his beau. He hurled himself in front of a taxi, hanged 
himself before Milk cut him down, and jumped off a pier. When he locked 
himself in a closet with a knife, Milk reassured another boyfriend, “Don’t 


worry. He’s done this before.”*° At first he did not succeed, but McKinley 
tried, tried again—eventually ending his life in 1980. 

Surely much damage occurred before Milk entered the teenager’s life. 
And Milk did not seduce a chaste innocent. But at sixteen, McKinley had 
neither reached the age of consent nor lived more life than the high school 
students Milk had taught in the classroom the previous decade. Milk’s own 
victimization by older patrons of the Metropolitan Opera House, which he 
regarded as consensual and not abuse, colored his attitude on the 
intergenerational romance with McKinley and others. “Harvey always 
maintained about those early sexual contacts that he had not been molested, 
because they were exactly what he had been anxiously looking and hoping 
for,” biographer Lillian Faderman writes. “He had had homosexual feelings 


ever since he could remember, long before he found his way to the Met.”“4 


In outing Bill Sipple, Harvey Milk put his own personal and political 
interests above those of a friend and what he perceived as the interests of 
gays over an individual gay man. One enduring multiple suicide attempts 
by past boyfriends knew well the risks in such a stunt. But he rationalized 
the act, which figured to reward him during a run for office, as benevolence 
toward the gay community. Here, and later, Milk believed the end justified 
the means. 

Though Milk was occasionally dishonest in the service of his own ends, 
his betrayal of Sipple appeared out of character in terms of his repeated 
actions as a good friend. Milk remembered birthdays with cards. He lent 
money without qualm. His off-kilter sense of humor provided laughs to 
friends with frowns. He held petty grudges against enemies, but he 
generally dispensed as much honey to friends as venom to foes. He liked 
people and enjoyed their company. People liked him and enjoyed his 
company. 

Dorothy Dean, the tart-tongued wit who traveled in the same Andy 
Warhol circles as Milk, found the future politician “100% reliable” amid a 


reliably unreliable crowd. The former copy editor for the New Yorker 
reminisced: “I guess the over-riding impression of Harvey I will retain is 
that of someone (statistically, alas, among the very few) who spontaneously 
took the time and thought to make the effort to actively try to do something 
constructive about a given problem or difficult situation. Do, actively do 


something—as opposed to restricting oneself to empty, affable cluckings 
and mouthings of sympathy.”*° 

Harvey Milk outed Bill Sipple as a homosexual. Bill Sipple never outed 
Harvey Milk as a pederast. The lack of a response in kind probably resulted 
as much from Sipple’s ignorance as from his decency. Dorothy Dean said of 
Sipple, “At bottom he was so stupid that one (at least I) wondered how he 
had managed to stay alive so long.”*° 

Sipple’s lawyer never heard his client acknowledge Milk as the culprit 
behind his public outing. Indeed, Milk’s personal attorney acted as the 
initial counsel for Sipple before he handed the case over to Bruce Burke. 
The hero of September 22, 1975, continued to regard Harvey Milk as a 
“good friend.” 

For any politician, news of creepy, illegal, and prolonged sexual relations 
with an underage partner kills careers. For Harvey Milk, publication of this 
character flaw also threatened to undo the causes he passionately, and 
effectively, served. 


Milk’s radical private life yielded to a more conservative public face in his 
second run for office. In a literal sense, this meant no more Milk mustache. 
He ditched the ponytail and donned a tie. He looked like the Wall Street 
analyst he once was. He sometimes talked like him, too. 

The Goldwater groupie reemerged in his 1975 campaign rhetoric. “HAD 
ENOUGH ... TAXES? STRIKES? POOR CITY SERVICES? HARVEY MILK answers YES to 
all the above. THAT’S WHY he’s running for Supervisor,” his campaign 


literature read. He stressed to voters, “Not one of the Supervisors up for re- 
election has ever voted against the budget.”*7 

With major U.S. cities flirting with bankruptcy and San Francisco’s 
police and fire departments striking that August, the electorate seemed in no 
mood to reward City Hall with more of its money. The small businessman 
frustrated with his dealings with bureaucracy embraced a more populist- 
conservative message. He undoubtedly ran as a man of the left. But he did 
so minus the ideological hang-ups that doomed other politicians, even in 
San Francisco, in the 1970s. Harvey Milk embodied pragmatism over 
purity. “In this campaign,” he informed supporters, “I am not going to be a 
‘one issue’ candidate.”*° 

Milk won more votes in the Haight and the Castro than the other 
candidates for supervisor. But in a citywide election this mattered not. 
Despite touting national hero Bill Sipple’s endorsement on his campaign 
literature, Milk finished seventh in a race for six slots. 

But Milk further entrenched himself in the San Francisco power structure 


by aiding the victory of an ally. So did a soon-to-be Milk sponsor. 


San Francisco’s November mayoral race resulted in a December runoff 
election between Democrat state senator George Moscone and conservative 
city supervisor John Barbagelata. (A rising political star, Dianne Feinstein, 
finished third in the November election.) 

Peoples Temple lawyer Tim Stoen remembers getting the call from the 
city’s Democratic power brokers. “Willie Brown called me up ... in Ukiah 
and asked me to get in touch with Jim Jones, which I did,” Stoen recalls. 
“And then on the 13th of November I went down—Jones had now moved 
to San Francisco—and I went down there with him and [Temple press 
secretary Mike] Prokes and met with Moscone right near the San Francisco 
Chronicle building. And there were no deals that were made, but it was kind 
of a get-to-know-you session between Jones and Moscone. Jones said, ‘I 


will get some people out there in the neighborhoods to get out the vote.’ ”4? 


He did just that. 

In the subsequent runoff election, Harvey Milk’s Castro Camera and Jim 
Jones’s Peoples Temple served as staging grounds for Moscone volunteers. 

Former Temple congregant Garrett Lambrev remembers: “Many of his 
[Jones’s] people lived in the valley in the Mendocino County area. On 
weekends during the campaign, especially young people, but not just young 
people—retirees, anybody who could spare a moment—we’d bus down to 
San Francisco to walk precincts, to get the vote out.”°” 

George Moscone squeaked out a victory over Barbagelata. Among the 
many supporters Moscone thanked, two stood out: Harvey Milk and Jim 
Jones. He thanked them again with patronage the following year. 
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“I Think They Stole the Election” 


Francisco from its creation. 

“On the occasion of the first municipal election, the official 
clerk, Joe Downey, reportedly carried out his duties while heavily drunk, 
tampered with the ballots, and announced himself mayor,” Doris Muscatine 
explained in her 1975 history Old San Francisco. “His glory was short- 
lived, however; he was speedily arrested and confined aboard the 


Portsmouth; the ballots were put in order, and [Washington Allon] Bartlett 
»1 


\ f oter fraud and distrust of settling strangers characterized San 


then assumed office. 

When Muscatine wrote these words, the city again suffered through 
growing pains. Gays crowded out Irish and Scandinavians in the Castro, 
just as Hippies had displaced middle-class families from Haight-Ashbury 
during the 1960s after Bohemians had nudged out Italians in North Beach 
in the postwar period, which followed blacks, less than a percent of San 
Francisco’s population during the Great Depression, filling the void in the 
Fillmore left by the World War II evacuation of its Japanese. Anglos had 
expropriated the city from the Mexicans, just as the Spanish had 
dispossessed the Native Americans of their land. The story of the city 
played out in Harvey Milk’s neighborhood even if longtime locals viewed it 
as the end of the city they knew. 

In 1847, when the Americans took over San Francisco, one of the first 
election laws decreed, “No soldier, sailor or marine, nor any person who is 


not a bona fide resident of the town shall be allowed to vote for a member 
of the town council.”* Whether in law or custom, the city in constant flux 
displayed one consistent trait: the newcomers remained forever suspicious 
of the newer-comers. 

This quality colored the suspicions of the 1975 municipal elections, when 
a massive church group volunteered and voted in a contest decided by a few 
thousand votes. It continued the following year, when a fast-talking East 
Coast transplant sought to represent San Franciscans in the State Assembly. 


In the estimation of many San Franciscans, new mayor George Moscone 
owed his election to Peoples Temple pastor Jim Jones. 

“Jim was able to get Moscone elected,’ former Temple congregant 
Garrett Lambrev matter-of-factly says. Lambrev remembers that Moscone 
“was running a very tight race against Supervisor John Barbagelata, who 
was a conservative Republican of the old stripe. San Francisco was not at 
that point a progressive city.” Jones described Barbagelata as “something 
out of the antediluvian period.” Still, Democrat Moscone edged his 
opponent by less than 1 percent of the total votes cast. It “seemed fairly 


clear” that Peoples Temple made the difference, according to Lambrev.° 
Others go further. “I think they stole the election,” says city attorney Ken 
Harrington, who nevertheless fondly remembers Moscone as “the only 
mayor who would roll up his sleeves and just bullshit about a ballgame.” 
Harrington acknowledges that the Temple helped Moscone through 
aboveboard activities such as canvassing, but he believes Jones also 
provided votes from Temple members living far from San Francisco. “I 
think both happened,” he maintains. “That’s the general consensus. He 
brought people to work the neighborhoods and get out the vote. The general 
thinking was that they got a bunch of people to vote who weren’t proper 


electors in the city.”° 


Peoples Temple members came forward years later to say that Jones 
orchestrated voter fraud in 1975 by bringing in “busloads” of out-of-town 
voters. One former member, Wanda Johnson, told the New York Times that 
“hundreds” of Peoples Temple parishioners “had been registered at 
addresses scattered around the city.” Another former member, Kay 
Henderson, said that several of her fellow Temple members had been 
registered at her address without her knowledge.’ 

Jim Jones Jr., the leader’s adopted son, acknowledges that Jones 
coordinated with Moscone to bus in voters from Los Angeles on Temple 
Greyhounds on Election Day but maintains that they possessed the proper 
credentials to cast ballots in San Francisco.® 

Temple lawyer Tim Stoen vehemently denies charges of voter fraud. He 
acknowledges Temple efforts on behalf of Moscone and his own crucial 
role in facilitating the campaign push. But he dismisses the notion that the 
Temple rigged an election.’ 

The allegations of voter fraud proved serious enough to pressure the 
newly elected district attorney, Joe Freitas, to begin an investigation. Freitas 
ran on the slate of candidates Jim Jones and Peoples Temple campaigned 
for. By helping elect Freitas district attorney, Jones killed any chance of a 
serious investigation into possible voter fraud. As City Hall lawyer 
Harrington says of Freitas, “He’s not going to investigate his election and 
the mayor’s election.” 1? 

The district attorney put Tim Stoen, Jim Jones’s own lawyer, in charge of 
the voter-fraud investigation.!' Stoen, a newly appointed assistant district 
attorney, found no wrongdoing. 

Jones had supplied Moscone’s campaign with rent-a-rallies, votes, a fleet 
of buses taxiing people to the polls, conscripted volunteers, and perhaps 
other, more unconventional services. He thought the mayor owed him a 
powerful and prestigious post in the new administration in gratitude. 

Jones also believed the new mayor shared this view. Biographer Jeff 
Guinn reports that the mayor-elect telephoned the minister five days after 
the runoff, and that Jones recorded the conversation (as he often did). A 
secretary at Peoples Temple summarized the conversation with this note: 


“Moscone acknowledges in essence that we won him the election promises 
9912 


J an appt. 

But the lofty appointment did not materialize. Moscone nominated Jones 
to a post on the city’s Human Rights Commission. The reverend regarded 
the nomination as insufficient payback for his efforts. Jones felt the office 
beneath him. He had served on a similar body back in Indianapolis more 
than a decade earlier. Now he was more than a mere kingmaker in San 
Francisco. In January 1976, the Los Angeles Herald named him 
“Humanitarian of the Year.”! The national organization Religion in 
American Life named him one of the country’s one hundred outstanding 
clergymen. At the awards ceremony in March, he sat on the dais with Vice 
President Nelson Rockefeller. Jones also met with the president of CBS, 
discussing a potential TV documentary on Peoples Temple.'* Jim Jones had 
achieved national prominence. 

Jones declined Moscone’s offer, citing responsibilities to his flock. The 
mayor announced the news at the swearing-in ceremony for the new 
human-rights commissioners in late March. In delivering the “sad news,” 
Moscone rejected charges of his ally’s “playing hard to get.” The mayor 
insisted, “Rev. Jones examines his conscience more thoroughly than anyone 
I know.”!° 

But when Moscone nominated the reverend to the city’s housing 
commission later that year, Jones’s conscience directed him to play this 
better hand. The post oversaw the accommodations of thirty-five thousand 
people living in more than eight thousand public housing units throughout 
the city. The same constituency Jones spoke to in the pulpit he jumped to 
serve on the city’s Housing Authority Commission. “Now I think I have 
more time and I think that housing is one of the most important problems 
that we have to face,” Jones told San Francisco Chronicle reporter Marshall 
Kilduff, a man whose path repeatedly crossed the reverend’s over the next 


two years. ™ 


George Moscone insulted Jim Jones with an offer the minister found 
beneath him. The mayor insulted Harvey Milk by taking back an 
appointment and handing it to a political enemy. 

Moscone awarded Milk a position on the Board of Permit Appeals as 
thanks for his support during the campaign. Milk became the country’s first 
openly gay city commissioner, taking a seat on a powerful body that 
oversaw matters related to city-issued permits.'’ “Harvey loved the title,” a 
friend recalled, “Commissioner Milk.”!® 

He loved little else about the political appointment. He viewed it as 
means and not end. Filing papers to run for the State Assembly only a 
month after securing the board post indicated as much. 

Moscone devised an arbitrary rule for his new administration: no one 
could hold an appointed position while also campaigning for office. The 
new mayor, who had run for the office while serving as majority leader in 
the State Senate, maintained that “a guy can’t serve the public and 


campaign at the same time.”!9 


Jones gets his reward from Mayor George Moscone (right): appointment to San Francisco’s Housing 
Authority Commission 


AP Photo 


Supporter Mike Wong urged Milk to resign from the Board of Permit 
Appeals and denounce the mayor’s hypocrisy. “No, no, I would get more 
out of being fired than if I resigned,” the commissioner countered. “No 
Mike, I’m gonna let him fire me. People will then [be] outraged.”*° Wayne 
Friday, an editor at the gay weekly the Bay Area Reporter, where Milk 
wrote a column, affirmed, “Milk knew he would be fired and that this 
would give him his issue.”7! 

Milk got his wish in March, just two months into his tenure. “As you 
know,” Mayor Moscone wrote Milk, “it has been my intention to replace 
you on the Board of Permit Appeals should you become a candidate for the 
Assembly because of my very deep feeling that during these early and 
crucial days as we form our new administration, the demand placed upon 
the time of those I ask to serve is extraordinary. Accordingly, tomorrow 


morning I will appoint Earl Rick Stokes to the Board of Permit Appeals to 
assume your seat on that Board.” 

Although Milk did not want the job and was eager to be handed an issue 
on which to campaign, the appointment of Stokes bothered him. It was 
Stokes who had said Milk enjoyed “no support in the gay community.” 
Replacing Milk with Stokes engendered bitterness between the two gay 
men but not so much, significantly, between the mayor of San Francisco 
and the mayor of Castro Street. Whereas lesser men might have reacted, and 
soon would react, in rage to such City Hall under-handedness, Milk knew 
the game and played it well. 

The mayor, of course, had already cut a deal and awarded his 
endorsement for the State Assembly seat to Milk’s opponent, Art Agnos, 
chief of staff to Assembly Speaker Leo McCarthy. 

The deals and posturing occurred on all sides. Quentin Kopp, a rival of 
Moscone’s planning to run against him in 1979, spoke out on the injustice 
done to Milk, a man whose politics ran at the other end of the Democratic 
Party spectrum in San Francisco but whose constituency would 
undoubtedly help in any mayoral run.*? Kopp concedes this but insists no 
quid pro quo took place. The mayoral election stood three years in the 
future and a pledge of support from Milk in 1976 didn’t mean much for 
1979. Art Agnos, Kopp explains, “had behaved badly toward me as a simple 
administrative aide. I disliked him. It made it easy, relatively speaking, for 
me to support Harvey.”4 

The gamesmanship continued as the race for the Assembly seat heated 
up. It came to involve established power broker Jim Jones. 


Jones and Peoples Temple made their presence known in San Francisco. 
“They came in big groups to modest events,” journalist Marshall Kilduff 
points out. “There was always not quite bodyguards but an entourage 
around Jones. They traveled in an overdone, oversized way. It just did not 
fit where they were going—a small meeting or gathering or some kind of 


political event. They would swarm in and stay by themselves, and kind of 
take things over by their sheer numbers. It was hard to talk to them. They 
did not seem to want to chat with anyone—a little bit of a mystery but more 
eccentric than anything else.”2° 

Given the Temple’s power in numbers, politicians rushed to befriend 
Jones. Much of California’s Democratic establishment visited Peoples 
Temple, including Governor Jerry Brown, Lieutenant Governor Mervyn 
Dymally, Congressman Phil Burton, Assemblyman Willie Brown, and 
Mayor Moscone.”° 

Jim Jones made an art of cultivating Moscone. Hue Fortson, an associate 
pastor in Peoples Temple, later told journalist David Talbot: “Moscone was 
known to be a boozer; he liked to drink at parties. One night there was some 
sort of Temple event that the mayor attended. The next morning I heard that 
Jones phoned Moscone and told him it was a pleasure to see him the night 
before and to see him having such a good time. ‘But I want to let you know 
that the young lady you went off with is underage,’ Jones told him. ‘Now 
don’t worry, Mayor, we’ll take care of you—because we know that you’ll 
take care of us.’ ” Talbot is quick to add that Jones “was known to concoct 
outlandish tales,” so this account of sexual blackmail may well have been 
invented.*’ Whether Jones fabricated the tale or exploited a real situation 
mattered less than that he benefited from a perception that he held power 
over those who held power. 

Harvey Milk showed up at Peoples Temple as well. He attended services 
there in March 1976, just as he began his campaign for the State Assembly. 
“Harvey Milk liked what he found at Peoples Temple and, after years of a 
semi-religious life, may have begun to feel real spiritual fulfillment at the 
socialist church,” wrote Michael Bellefountaine in his history of gays and 
lesbians in Peoples Temple. “Whether motivated spiritually, for political 
gain, or a combination of both, Harvey Milk returned many times to 
Peoples Temple.”7° 

Jones, apparently ignorant of Milk’s plans to enter the Assembly race, 
had issued an early endorsement of machine candidate Art Agnos. But he 


began helping Milk.?° 


“That was Reverend Jim Jones on the telephone,” Milk informed 
volunteer Mike Wong in the spring of 1976. “He apologized for not 
knowing that I was running and that he did not mean to back Art Agnos as 
much as he was doing. He told me that he will make it up to me by sending 
us some volunteers.” 

An incredulous Wong wondered, “Is he helping Agnos and now backing 
you??? 

Milk explained that the minister promised to send his largely African 
American flock to the largely African American Hunters Point 
neighborhood to knock on doors on his behalf. Sharon Amos, perhaps the 
most committed in a church of committed people, asked Milk’s campaign 
for thirty thousand leaflets to distribute in the district.°! 

“Jones is backing Agnos and giving him a lot of workers but he wants to 
cover his ass so he’ll send us some workers,” Wong alleges that Milk told 
him. “Fuck him. ... Pll take his workers but that’s the game Jim Jones 
plays.” 

Wong’s account aligns with others offered after Milk’s death. Milk’s 
friends and admirers have characterized the politician as privately skeptical 
of Jim Jones. Some have even suggested that a gulf had grown between 
Milk and Jones near the time of their deaths. Michael Bellefountaine 
expressed doubt about those posthumous characterizations, pointing out that 
such recalled skepticism nowhere matches Milk’s documented declarations 
and actions. “One must conclude,” he wrote, “the rumor of a falling out 
between Milk and Jones was a mechanism used by Milk’s supporters to 
distance Milk from Peoples Temple in light of the universal condemnation, 
alienation and ostracism experienced by its surviving members and 
supporters after the Jonestown tragedy.”°° 

Politicians, “single-minded seekers of reelection” in the words of 
political scientist David Mayhew, often cozy up to figures they find 
distasteful for Election Day expediency.** No evidence exists from any 
statement or writing by Milk publicized during his lifetime to indicate that 
the local pol found Jim Jones distasteful. Even during the brief period 
between the tragedy in Guyana and Milk’s death, the politician did not 
abandon the preacher as other allies did. 


The preacher’s political support helped ensure this allegiance, especially 
since so many other prominent San Franciscans turned their backs on Milk. 
In April 1976, during his campaign for the Assembly, Milk wrote to thank 
the minister for praising him in Peoples Forum, the congregation’s widely 
circulated newspaper: “I just got a copy of People[s] Forum. Great. And I 
want to thank you for giving me a plug.” The underfunded underdog 
credited Jones with helping create a path to victory, noting, “If we do [win] 
it is due to people like you and the many others who have helped in one 
way or another.”°° 

Milk occasionally attended services at Peoples Temple. His name appears 
in his handwriting in guest registry logs, and the Temple publication shows 
him speaking from the altar.°° Milk’s letters overflow with praise for Jones 
that, if taken literally, portrays a man completely enamored with the 
preacher. Ever the politician, Milk often employed flattery to achieve his 
objectives, and his letters to Jones arguably display such flattery. On the 
other hand, his personal correspondence with other friends exhibits the 
Same over-the-top prose, and when flattery no longer paid political 
dividends, Milk continued to praise Jones. If he experienced an epiphany 
regarding Jones, he kept it private. 

Milk gushed in a spring 1976 letter to Jones, following attendance at a 
Peoples Temple service: 


The words are not good enough but lacking the words themselve[s] I can only say in the fullest, 
deepest and warmest meaning of the often over used expression Thank You. Thanks to you and 
to each and every person who poured forth their warmth today. 

It may take me many a day to come back down from the high that I reach[ed] today. I was 
sorry that I had to leave after 4 short hours but I had people waiting and I was so full of warmth 
that I did not feel bad in leaving before the sun had set. 

The life of a “politician” is not one that gives you a chance to stay in a situation that you 
enjoy for you must push on to other events—but, I found something dear today. I found a sense 
of being that makes up for all the hours and energy placed in a fight. I found what you wanted 
me to find. 


I shall be back. For I can never leave.?” 


Four short hours? Did not feel bad in leaving before the sun set? Found 
what you wanted me to find? 


Prone to both manipulation and genuine exuberance, Milk leaves 
sympathizers struggling to explain his venerating letters. This irreligious 
sometime-congregant exuded a reverential tone toward the reverend. The 
contemporaneous evidence indicates a warm relationship between Milk and 
Jones. 

In December 1976, Milk wrote Jones again: “Our pathes [sic] have 
crossed. They will stay crossed. It is a fight that I will walk with you into. 
Whenever I seem to get a little low I seem to get a copy of Peoples Forum. 
It gives me the strength to wake up and realize that one cannot get tired. 
There is no time for that. I shall not get tired.”°8 

Milk concluded the letter with an unambiguous pledge of support: “The 
first time I heard you you made a statement[:] “Take one of us and you must 


take all of us.’ Please add my name.”°? 


Jim Jones preached a message that Harvey Milk wanted to hear from 
churches but did not. The candidate also received considerable material aid 
from Jones when other prominent San Franciscans rebuffed and ridiculed 
him. Milk, whose first run for office three years earlier appeared quixotic 
even to the political Don Quixote, believed he could win a seat in the State 
Assembly. 

“If we do win,” he wrote Jim Jones in April, “it means much more th[a]n 
my voice on the floor of the Assembly—it means hope to all in every 
minority. For it gives people a gree[n] light. A green light that says it can be 
done and without the old fashioned ways of either lots of money or political 
deals. That is just one of the many reasons that I try harder.” 

He needed to try harder because he ran against the Democratic Party 
establishment. Assembly Speaker Leo McCarthy, Mayor George Moscone, 
and others lined up in support of Art Agnos. 

So did Elaine Noble, the first uncloseted homosexual elected to a state 
legislature. The Massachusetts politician said in an advertisement published 
on the cover of the Bay Area Reporter, “I am confident that the gay 


community in San Francisco will be as impressed as I am with Art Agnos’ 
record of service.”*! Decades later she claimed that Jim Foster, one of the 
gay leaders most vocally opposed to Milk, manufactured the endorsement 
of sorts through trickery and deceit. But she raised no public objections at 
the time.** While Milk expected gay critics, their specific criticisms 
undoubtedly caught him by surprise. 

Milk had spoken out forcefully for gay rights. In 1974, for instance, he 
laid out a plan for a gay pride parade to play off of America’s approaching 
bicentennial celebration: “The theme: freedom by ’76! 200 years of 
oppression must end. The entire parade will bring home the theme that we 
too are American citizens. What better way th[a]n to remind people of the 
spirit of the American Revolution. We would love to have floats based upon 
the Boston Tea Party, The Crossing of the Delaware, The Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence ... the Spirit of ’76.”*° 

But in the 1976 campaign, Milk’s gay adversaries accused him of silence 
on gay issues when he addressed straight audiences. In fact, Milk wisely ran 
a Campaign to win rather than a cause candidacy destined to lose. Harvey 
Milk positioned his 1976 campaign for the State Assembly as a cause 
greater than himself and the narrow issues that primarily motivated him. He 
still cared deeply about gay rights. He just targeted his appeals on the issue 
more selectively. But this nuance escaped notice of opponents trying their 
best not to notice. “If Harvey Milk won’t speak out for gay rights at the 
Labor Council in S.F.,” noted an Agnos advertisement in the Bay Area 
Reporter, “what will he do in Sacramento?” 

This hit Milk where it hurt—and where he wrote. An openly gay 
candidate was rare even in San Francisco in that era, and yet leading figures 
in San Francisco’s gay community opposed him. First he lost his 
commissioner post to a fellow gay man eager to take it. Then he read in the 
gay weekly support for his straight opponent by the only openly 
homosexual legislator in the nation. The aggressive, fast-talking New 
Yorker, lacking money and roots in San Francisco, frightened established 
gays. 

“They were in some sort of mini-future shock,” Milk reflected the 
following year on the reaction to his campaigns. “Even Gay leaders 


disapproved of a Gay person running for supervisor. What these Gay people 
lacked was vision.”*° 

Milk’s critics countered that he lacked balance. So many who had 
endured Milk’s poison pen and tart tongue believed his critique self-serving. 
In an April 1976 column on his opposition within the gay community, 
which appeared as the flip side to his propensity for flattery, Milk invoked 
Richard Nixon, Joseph McCarthy, and Vidkun Quisling to explain the 
tactics of his critics. He followed up the next month by characterizing 
their motivations as money, power, and ego. He wrote that they suffered 
from “Messiah” complexes and called them the gay movement’s “Uncle 
Toms.”*” In clumsily slashing at the credibility of the gay establishment, he 
suffered a few self-inflicted cuts. 

But Harvey Milk had become in most ways a much more seasoned 
campaigner and political operator since his first run for office three years 
earlier. Starting in 1974, Milk penned a regular column addressed to the gay 
community, first in the San Francisco Sentinel and then in the Bay Area 
Reporter. His work on behalf of losing candidates—Father Eugene Boyle’s 
failed run for Congress and former U.S. senator Fred Harris’s aborted bid 
for president—forged political alliances. He could be counted on to play the 
gadfly in public meetings on neighborhood issues. 

But one thing clearly remained constant from that maiden campaign: 
neither the process nor the politicians, no matter how established, 
intimidated him. 

“Pm going to get Foster, Stokes, the whole toklas crowd, the Burtons, 
Moscone, McCarthy, Willie Brown, Agnos,” Milk told Mike Wong. “[A]ll 
of them, I’m going to get even.”“8 

Loyal to friends in his personal life, Milk made enemies of possible 
friends in politics. He spewed venom at fellow gay activists, including Jim 
Foster, Rick Stokes, and the leadership of the Alice B. Toklas Club, likening 
gay leaders who opposed his candidacy to Nazi collaborators.*? He also 
attacked fellow Democrats such as George Moscone, Leo McCarthy, Willie 
Brown, Art Agnos, Dianne Feinstein, and brothers John and Phillip Burton. 
Jim Jones remained just about the only figure in San Francisco’s political 
establishment about whom he left a uniformly positive paper trail. 


Milk used the resistance from the gay establishment to his advantage in 
appealing to gay voters. More than a year before his run for State Assembly, 
Milk outlined the problem of infighting, a theme he returned to often in 
1976: 


The cry for unity rings out and we have gays, jealous of others, attacking others for their own 
self inflated egos, instead of attacking those who hate all gays. The time has come to face the 
reality of gay leadership and those who are more interested in having it only their way, rather 
than joining in the total fight for gay civil rights. ... I read gay writers and hear gay 
spokespersons who are more concerned in putting down others at the expense of the gay 
movement. I see energy, time and valuable space spent on putting others down. I see 
negativism at the expense of positive action. This week they attack this person. Next week they 
attack that person. Very seldom, if ever, do they attack with any vigor, the people who hate all 


gays.” 


In his predominantly gay Castro neighborhood, Milk appealed to interest- 
group politics. Whereas his campaign’s general brochure never even alluded 
to Milk’s sexuality, a targeted flyer used the word gay thirty-five times. It 
implored readers, “Let’s elect one of our own!”°! His business, Castro 
Camera, became his Tammany Hall, serving as a political staging ground. 

But Milk relied on an approach that differed from that of many other 
identity-politics leaders of the era. He lobbied gays to model their cause 
after Martin Luther King Jr.’s push for civil rights. He sought not to 
separate from the surrounding society but to integrate with it. More radical 
manifestations of gay rights followed, just as more radical manifestations of 
civil rights followed King’s movement. In the 1970s, Queer Nation tactics 
largely remained well into the future. 

Beyond the surprisingly substantial work of winning over the 
homosexual power structure, the assemblyman candidate faced the daunting 
challenge of convincing straight voters that he ran to represent them as well. 
Milk had adapted since his initial run astride Jesus Christ Satan and Howard 
Wallace of the Socialist Workers Party. The symbolism of the candidate’s 
cutting off his hippie hair and shaving his mustache announced a 
substantive will to win. But pioneers seeking to become the first at anything 
do not cow to critics. Milk altered the emphasis and his look. His issues 
remained, as did his bombastic personality, which flyers did their best to 
temper. 


Milk’s campaign literature used Moscone’s heavy-handed firing to depict 
his as a man-against-the-machine campaign. A trifold showed him listening 
to the concerns of an elderly woman, blue-collar workers on the waterfront, 
and a shopper. Significantly, it touted a businessman rather than a 
homosexual. “Bureaucrats have made a profession of setting up more 
‘programs’ and creating lots of paper work—for other bureaucrats,” Milk’s 
campaign literature declared. “Is that the kind of ‘work’ we need in this 
city???" 

And Jim Jones stepped in to help. Jones used Peoples Forum to publicize 
Milk’s campaign and ordered his followers to canvass neighborhoods for 
the candidate. He even gave Milk’s campaign a printing press for a 
pittance.°° 

Mike Wong remembered Milk as “angry at Labor for giving Agnos free 
printing when we were paying union prices through the nose.” Then one 
day Wong called Milk, who told him, “Come on down here. I have 
something to show you.” When Wong showed up, Milk presented the new 
printing press, which Jim Jones had sold him for only $200, a small fraction 
of its true value.°* A gleeful Milk told Wong, “I think we can begin to fuck 
those bastards over with this.”°° 
It wasn’t enough. 


Milk ran an effective campaign, capitalizing on the constituency he had 
built in previous races and in his position as “mayor of Castro Street.” Just a 
couple of weeks before the election, Art Agnos commissioned a poll that 
showed Milk ahead. The “machine” that Milk so often denounced on the 
campaign trail went to work. Leo McCarthy and his network of supporters 
injected huge sums of money into the campaign to propel Agnos to victory. 
Milk biographer Randy Shilts reported, “In the last two weeks of the 
campaign alone, Agnos collected an amazing $22,580—about the same 


amount Milk spent on his entire campaign.”°° On Election Day, Agnos 
prevailed by 3,600 votes out of 33,000 cast.°” 

A campaign that began with a manufactured controversy over an 
appointment Milk never really wanted concluded with a defeat at the polls 
for an Assembly seat he didn’t quite desire, either. 

“The thing with Harvey,” Castro Street shopkeeper Emie Astin 


explained. “He never pursued the office because he wanted to get in. He 


just enjoyed campaigning.”°® 


Besides, the capital lacked the culture, cuisine, and clubs of the Castro. 
“He didn’t want to be in the Assembly,” friend Tom Randol remembered. 


“Sacramento is a boring town. And the Assembly is a boring place—except 


for the splash he could make for gay politics.” 


That splash eventually came, just not in Sacramento. And it would 
require more help from a kingmaker hiding under dyed-dark hair and 
behind dark glasses. 

“I have just read the December issue of peoples forum,” Milk wrote that 
ally after his defeat. “The new format caught me by surprise. Packaging is 
important. But once into the package the message must be there. I cannot 
say in words what I feel when I read the articles in Peoples Forum. 
Somehow it is one continuing tale—a not too pleasant tale at that. It is sad 
that the story is one that has been going on as long as recorded history. Will 
it ever end? Probably not—but because of it the Jim Jones[es] are 
needed.”°” 

Harvey Milk continued to need Jim Jones. And Jim Jones began to need 
Harvey Milk more. 


Jones receiving the Martin Luther King Jr. Humanitarian Award 


Nancy Wong 


The mayor of Castro Street 
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“It Was Very Freaky” 


two stores operated by gay rights activist Harvey Milk, were attacked 
early yesterday with oversized cherry bombs,” the San Francisco 
Chronicle reported on Fourth of July Weekend in 1977. 

Milk judged the damage at several hundred dollars and the perpetrators 
as San Francisco sympathizers of a Miss Oklahoma turned spokeswoman 
for the Florida Citrus Commission. 

“Tt stemmed over this whole Anita Bryant thing in Miami,” Milk told the 
San Francisco Chronicle. “We’re in for another civil rights battle, and it’s 


going to be a long struggle. There will be bitterness and damage and scars 
»1 


l Fiii business establishments on Castro street, including a gay bar and 


on the nation. 

Gay San Franciscans couldn’t say they were not warned. A few days 
before the bombings, Milk penned a prescient “Your Letter on the Fourth” 
to his readers cautioning that Bryant’s rise mirrored the rise of another 
charismatic leader. “Hitler danced a jig when his troops marched into 
Poland,” Milk noted. “Bryant danced the same jig when she won” in 
Florida, after Dade County voted in a special election to repeal a gay-rights 
ordinance passed only months earlier. 

The prophetic Milk did not pass up his I-told-you-so moment. 

“Five Gay businesses were bombed in the first case of premeditated 
violence,” he wrote after the attacks. “Where were the leaders of our city? 
Where was the concern of the would-be Gay supervisors from the 5th 


district on this? Why is it that those who want to be leaders are missing 
when leadership may be needed but then show up when the press 
conferences are held? Can’t they understand the importance of what took 
place following Miami?”? 

Throughout 1977, Milk had used his column as an alarm bell to warn gay 
San Franciscans about the growing influence of the former beauty queen. 
“Bryant should not just lose her job pushing Florida orange juice,” Milk 
opined in April, “she should be indicted for inciting violence.”* 

Bryant’s Save Our Children campaign had proved extremely effective. 
The June vote on the gay-rights ordinance produced the largest turnout for a 
special election in Dade County history, and the repeal measure won 
overwhelmingly, by a margin of more than two to one. The turnout and 
margin of victory shocked gays around the country. But Bryant’s campaign 
did not take Harvey Milk by surprise. He imagined much worse than an 
overturned gay-rights ordinance in a faraway beach city. 

In rhetoric and written word, Milk depicted San Francisco as an incipient 
Third Reich and political opponents as aspiring Hitlers. When hearing gay 
San Franciscans reason that “it can never happen here,” Milk observed: 
“Sounds like some of the unaware Jews talking during the early days of 
Hitler.”° Florida orange juice, through its associations with Bryant, became 
a poisonous potable.° 

Milk frequently used Hitler comparisons against his opponents. 
Promoting a boycott of Coors beer for its alleged anti-gay discrimination, 
he wrote: “I do not think that any Jew would buy the greatest of products if 
Hitler was the salesman. I do not think that any of us should buy one bottle 
of Coors beer.”” The local Chamber of Commerce; California historian, 
New West editor, and future state librarian Kevin Starr; and even 
progressive Democrats supporting the wrong judge in an election elicited 
the reductio ad hitlerum treatment.® The over-the-top analogy between a 
genocidal maniac and political foes, conveniently casting Milk in the heroic 
role of one-man army against the modern-day SS, served as the default 
argument. 


On occasion, slaveholders served as placeholders for neo-Nazis. Peter 
Boudoures, an elderly Greek immigrant occupying a seat on the Board of 
Permits that Milk coveted, endured vicious treatment in the column without 
any specific explanations why readers should despise him: “Here is a man 
who sounds like he comes out of the 1700’s and who probably hated to see 
slavery abolished.”? Edward M. Davis, the Los Angeles police chief whose 
crackdown on restroom cruising snared Milk ally Jim Jones on a trip south, 
conjured up images of the character Robert Reed played in the miniseries 
dominating the ratings in 1977. “To those in our community who with 
bowed heads accept the apology,” Milk said of gays accepting the top cop’s 
mea culpa, “I suggest a re-watching of ‘roots.’ ”!° He declared, in this 
instance employing a slavery-Nazism mixed metaphor, of the National Gay 
Task Force’s reluctance to push Bryant out of her job as Florida orange- 
juice spokeswoman: “We don’t need Uncle Toms to lead us to the gas 
chambers.” 

But after the attacks on gay establishments in San Francisco, Milk’s over- 
the-top analogies suddenly sounded not so over-the-top. 

The telegenic beauty queen appeared to the Moral Majority as a leading 
lady straight out of central casting. In parts of San Francisco, she played the 
villain as effortlessly. The Bryant-inspired anti-gay bombings hit the Castro 
as straight from the script Harvey Milk had written in the Bay Area 
Reporter. Milk acted the prescient sage. Like so much from the stage, this 
bit of political theater conveyed a fiction. Milk, who knew something of 
dramatic license from his days on Broadway, allegedly produced, directed, 
wrote, and starred in the production. 

“You gotta realize the campaign was sort of going slow, and, well ... ,” 
one Milk confidant confessed to biographer Randy Shilts.!* Milk was 
running for the Board of Supervisors again. As Shilts acknowledged, Milk’s 
friends indicated that the candidate had “more than a little fore-knowledge 
that the explosions would happen.” So fond of comparing his adversaries to 
Hitler, Milk allegedly conspired with pals to conduct their own Reichstag 
fire operation. The admiring Shilts noted that others doubted such a 
scenario because the struggling businessman could barely afford his fourth 


run for office, let alone replace a broken window at his store.!° 


The explosions, involving something between powerful fireworks and 
watered-down dynamite, benefited Milk politically.'* They harmed Bryant’s 
reputation, already quite low in the gay community, by depicting her 
peaceful political rhetoric as incitement to violence. Meanwhile, the 
bombing brought attention to Milk’s campaign. The candidate played up his 
prescience while also playing the victim. 

This incident exemplified the politician’s propensity to partake in 
stagecraft. Did it also portend a violent end for Harvey Milk? The very 
presence of an outspoken gay candidate outraged haters, even in San 
Francisco. The idea that a crackpot could try to silence the bigmouthed 
Milk did not seem terribly far-fetched. 

Milk certainly did not regard it as outside the realm of possibility. 

“This is Harvey Milk speaking on Friday, November 18,” he spoke into a 
recorder in 1977. “This is tape two. This is to be played in the event of my 
death by assassination.” !° 

The auguries of Milk’s demise came not with a boom in the Castro but in 
a little-noticed bang in a separate campaign that summer in San Francisco. 


There were signs. 

Red and rectangular, they displayed small, circular voids along with the 
name “helen fama” in white capital letters overlaid with broken glass. 

“My signs had bullet holes in them,” recalled Fama, a candidate for San 
Francisco supervisor in 1977. District Eight’s “petition lady” conferred with 
a fellow candidate whose placards also fell victim to signage assassins. The 
frightened candidates both arrived at the same conclusion: Dan White, their 
former neighborhood policeman and current political rival, pulled the 
trigger or pulled the strings of whoever did. 

“Many of us were pretty much convinced it was his set of hoodlums,” 
Fama maintained. “They were a bunch of policemen. They had guns. They 
could do things like that. It was very freaky. It was very freaky.” 


If the neophyte politician, or the gunman shooting on his behalf, 
questioned where to aim, Fama’s placards contained a helpful white arrow 
that read “the qualified candidate.” It pointed to her name. Fama advertised 
her message on the sign. There her anonymous detractor advertised his, too. 

Fama knew her rival’s reputation as a local tough. When he didn’t teach 
boxing to local youths, Dan White occasionally held impromptu matches 
with adults, willing and conscripted, throughout San Francisco’s Visitacion 
Valley neighborhood. “He wanted everything his way,” Fama observed of 
her opponent. “His way of settling anything and everything was 
fisticuffs.” 18 

White appeared as a strange mélange of fighter and quitter. As a high 
school baseball player, he stripped off his jersey midgame in a dirt-kicking, 
f-bomb-laden tirade at his coach for questioning why he did not bunt when 
the manager and the situation had demanded it.!” 

White’s fondness for fisticuffs led to his expulsion from Archbishop 
Riordan High. He continued his outbursts, perhaps fueled by the death of 
his firefighter father in 1963, at the local public school, Woodrow Wilson 
High.!® 

“White was a little off,” says Supervisor Quentin Kopp, who endorsed 
the soldier-turned-cop-turned-fireman (along with other District Eight 
candidates as an insurance policy in the crowded field). “He had gone to 
Woodrow Wilson High School, which was majority black in population. 
And I had guys who were that age at Woodrow Wilson High School. This 
guy wanted to take on the blacks. He played baseball and I think football, 
too. He was always looking for trouble when the guys I knew who were 
white were just trying to survive.” !? 

In keeping with his reputation as a playground pugilist, the candidate 
blared the theme song from Rocky at rallies and ran on the slogan “Unite 
and Fight with Dan White.” 

Many, especially the candidate, took the catchphrase too literally. 

Gunshots took out the plate-glass window in Fama’s real estate office 
where she displayed her campaign sign. “Had I been sitting at my desk, I 
would have been shot,” Fama said. She recalled that two friends displayed 


her campaign signs, too. “Their big plate-glass windows were shattered by 
gunshots.” 

Fama added that White exploited his public-service background for 
political gain. “Because of his connection with the police department he 
was able to put a car parked on the street, Mission Street, which was the 
business district for our neighborhood,” she noted. “He had his campaign 
signs all over it. And the car just stayed there. Nobody has the right to stay 
in a parking space for days and days and weeks and weeks. He got away 
with it. He was stretching a point and rubbing it in.”?? 
Fama sensed a villain. Voters saw a hero. 


“A fireman helped save a woman and her baby from a burning apartment 
yesterday—and then spent the rest of the day campaigning for the Board of 
Supervisors,” the San Francisco Chronicle reported in the summer of 1977. 
“The door was double-bolted,” fireman Dan White told the paper, “and we 
had to use a sledgehammer to get in.”*! 

The police, for which White had once worked, caught the arsonist that 
same day. The malefactor had doused the door of the housing-project 
apartment with gasoline. 

An underfunded candidate in District Five generated interest in his 
campaign by playing the victim of a bombing. A candidate in District Eight 
gained attention by saving a mother and her baby’s life from a firebombing. 
Like the attack on Milk’s shop, White’s heroics made for good publicity. 
They also brought him a campaign manager. 

“Dan White had gone up on his hook and ladder and saved a couple of 
kids and their mother out of Geneva Towers,” says Ray Sloan, recollecting 
the event slightly differently from contemporaneous accounts. “I’m ready to 
go on vacation in August of ’77, and I open up the Chronicle and here’s this 
article about this fireman who happens to be running for the Board of 


Supervisors.”* 


Sloan remembered White as the policeman-partner of a high school 
friend. The son of suburbia signed up to run the campaign of a genuine 
working-class hero from salt-of-the-earth San Francisco. 

The villains that America watched on screens in The Streets of San 
Francisco and Dirty Harry Dan White encountered every day as a 
policeman and later occasionally as a firefighter. His police career ended 
after he saw a fellow policeman handle a handcuffed African American 
suspect with what he viewed as undue force. “Dan decided to write a report 
accusing [his fellow officer] of brutality,” Mike Weiss writes in Double 
Play. “A lot of cops treated blacks, all blacks, disrespectfully and 
sometimes brutally, but for one cop to blow the whistle on another was a 
violation of the police code of brotherly solidarity tantamount to treason, an 
attack on the sanctity of the department by one of its own. But Dan was in 
the grip of self-righteous indignation; he wasn’t considering the 
consequences.”~° 

He rarely did. In addition to showing his zealous pursuit of justice, the 
event highlighted White’s tendency to quit. It prefaced a second, and final, 
departure from the police department. White, the son who lost his fireman 
dad in his teens, left the police force when the fire department accepted 
him. 

In August 1975, firefighters joined policemen in walking off the job after 
the Board of Supervisors balked at their request for a 13 percent pay raise. 
The board offered a 6.5 percent salary increase that failed not only to make 
the SFPD the highest paid cops in the state, as tradition dictated, but even to 
keep pace with inflation. The politicians regarded the police and 
firefighters’ demands as irresponsible given the ruinous mid-1970s 
economy and the fiscal problems other metropolises faced—New York City, 
teetering on bankruptcy, laid off forty thousand workers that year. 

In 1975, the Board of Supervisors provided the raison d’étre for the 
fireman to run for the body in 1977. In the meantime, he joined the strike in 
earnest. The strike that birthed Dan White’s political career also 
foreshadowed the violent end of it. 


“no violence,” implored a pamphlet the Police Officers Association released 
at the outset of the strike. “We don’t need it. Flatten[ed] tires, broken 
windows, or slashed tires, etc. will not help us. Any of these actions or 
worse will cause the public to become unsympathetic with our Strike.” A 
second of the six rules more gently suggested, “please no alcohol while on 
picket duty.”?4 

But the leadership found it difficult to obtain compliance despite the 
profession of the strikers. Ultimately, 1,600 police officers from an 1,800- 
person force and all but eleven of forty-nine engine companies joined the 
strike. A former policeman now working as a fireman appeared doubly 
zealous in employing foul means to achieve what he saw as fair ends. 

Ray Sloan says White later confessed to him that he served as “a bomb 
thrower out on the line” during the 1975 strike. White told his confidant that 
he had used explosive devices but specified neither the devices he 
employed nor his targets. Sloan assumed Molotov cocktails. He 
characterizes White’s confession as earnest, not blarney.” 

The perpetrator of a bombing associated with the 1975 strike remains a 
mystery. In a well-publicized incident, a pipe bomb exploded on Mayor 
Joseph Alioto’s lawn. An accompanying sign read “Don’t Threaten Us.” 
The bombing remains unsolved. 

Paul Chignell, a police officer who later crossed paths with White on the 
most significant day of his life, says he does not remember crossing paths 
with White while he checked on the strike line. Nor does he remember any 
strikers using Molotov cocktails. Chignell, who later cowrote a detailed 
study on the strike, does remember the well-publicized bombing on the 
mayor’s lawn. He dubs this the act of “provocateurs” rather than police.7° 

Surely the police provoked the public. When citizens endured difficulties 
getting the understaffed force to respond to emergencies, the strikers 
provided the public with the city supervisors’ phone numbers to call on for 
help. If the public felt unprotected, so did law enforcement. After three 
snipers took potshots at the picket lines, striking cops became especially 
diligent about arming themselves. “There were police officers shooting out 


street lights at police stations,’ Chignell concedes. “The purported reason 
for that was that people were taking shots at police officers.” Chignell 
admits that some striking cops engaged in skirmishes, vandalism, and 
drinking.’ 

Although angry citizens targeted the strikers, the ACLU successfully 


sued to disarm the union members on the picket lines.7° 


Harvey Milk, though disgusted with the Board of Supervisors and finding 
common cause with unions, reacted with contempt for the strikers’ heavy- 
handed methods. 

“If the police want the right to strike then maybe they should start at the 
minimum wage and know that they did not have the right to strike when 
they took their oath,” Milk wrote in his column. “They broke the law and 
their personal oath. Every policeman who was on strike should be fired and 
send them home to Novato or wherever they live. We should replace them 
with people from San Francisco. It would not be hard to find a lot of gays 
and other minorities to replace the lawless police who walked off their good 
jobs and dropped their responsibilities.”~? 

Not for the last time did Harvey Milk and Dan White find themselves on 
opposing sides on an issue involving the police. 


The strikers adopted a bunker mentality. Those not with them stood against 
them. “What I remember is John Barbagelata had an RV type of vehicle, 
which he would drag around town,” Supervisor Quentin Kopp recalls of his 
colleague’s roving political advertisement. “They flattened his tires more 
than once.” Barbagelata most vocally among the supervisors denounced 
the strikers. 


Mayor Alioto, who endured that bombing on his lawn, fought the 
supervisors for a better deal for the cops and firemen even as he threatened 
to fire AWOL public servants. Ultimately the outgoing mayor used a 
measure as controversial and heavy-handed as the strike to resolve the 
impasse. Citing emergency powers, he overrode the supervisors to impose a 
deal more favorable for the policemen and firefighters. 

The public employees enjoyed a pyrrhic victory. In the aftermath of the 
settlement, voters rejected police- and fire-sponsored ballot initiatives 
calling for collective bargaining and for their pay to remain the highest in 
the state. The strike nearly elected a Republican, Barbagelata, to the 
mayor’s office in the heavily Democrat urban enclave. The new mayor 
bucked tradition by hiring a police chief from outside the ranks. Charles 
Gain, George Moscone’s pick but certainly not the rank-andfile’s, outraged 
officers by repainting their black-and-whites baby blue. He posed for a 
photograph at a “Hookers’ Ball” with—who else?—a hooker (as well as a 
transvestite). And he removed the American flag from his office for fear of 
its giving off a “militaristic” vibe.>! 

The supervisors struck back, too. New laws required the termination of 
striking police and firemen, tethered their salaries to the average of their 
counterparts in comparable California cities, and abolished the one-day- 
on/two-days-off hours of firemen for a less desirable schedule.** “Those 
charter amendments were all embraced and adopted by the voters,” 
Supervisor Kopp notes. “We were riding high, and the police and fire were 
mad as hell.”°% 

After enduring bombings from radical groups such as Weatherman and 
the New World Liberation Front, receiving periodic taunts from the Zodiac 
Killer, helping to foil a presidential assassination, and encountering an 
explosion in street crime, the police force suddenly dealt with hostile 
politicians, a public deaf to their demands, and a chief who appeared to 
them as a fifth columnist. After this series of defeats, policemen, along with 
the firefighters who picketed with them, eagerly sought to put one of their 
own in City Hall. 

Dan White, a street fighter, a firefighter, a crime fighter, and a fighter of 
Communists in Vietnam, appeared as an ideal candidate to fight for their 


interests. 
“That’s a pretty radical guy, right?” Sloan reflects on his former boss’s 


bombshell admission of using bombs during the strike. “That’s no 


conservative Goldwater Republican.”°4 


The politicized cops and firemen were in a pretty radical mood. They 
were in a mood to “unite and fight with Dan White.” 


Dan White displayed a strong sense of justice coupled with a poor sense of 
judgment. He went nuclear when situations called for a flyswatter. When 
believing himself in the right, he showed himself capable of great wrongs. 

His friends also remember the small-souled man as bighearted. “He 
helped desegregate the fire department,” Sloan contends. When the fire 
department tried to jettison eight blacks who faltered on an academic test, 
White “asked to take them on and tutor them, and carried six of them 
through,” Sloan says. “One of my [campaign] volunteers, who came every 
day, said, ‘If it wasn’t for Dan White, there wouldn’t be blacks in the 
department.’ He had that effect on people.”°° 

The goodwill White engendered among fellow public servants resulted in 
an overflow of campaign volunteers. The men with whom he fought fires 
opted to unite and fight with Dan White. Sloan cites that, rather than any 
shenanigans off-duty policemen did or did not do in the district, as a key 
ingredient in victory. “At any given time I had like thirty firemen who 
would walk the district for me,” Sloan remembers. “I was literally walking 


the district with new pieces every week and not having to pay for the cost of 
mail. It was just a better campaign.”°° 

Both Harvey Milk and Dan White benefited from identity politics. 
Whereas homosexuals rallied to Milk’s side, cops and firemen came to Dan 
White’s rescue. These built-in constituencies, enraged by perceived threats 
to their way of life—over the Board of Supervisors’ limiting a pay raise in 


the case of the government employees, involving a backlash over gay rights 


in the case of homosexuals—provided White and Milk a bloc of voters to 
build on. 

A second, indispensable aid to both candidates came not from the voters 
but from the vote counters. New San Francisco presented obstacles to 
electing an old-school Democrat such as White. The system in place put 
even the politically progressive neighborhood leader Milk in a 
disadvantageous position. But a change in the changing city’s election laws 
cracked open a window of opportunity. No longer would citywide voting 
decide who sat on the Board of Supervisors, the system by which Harvey 
Milk had barely missed the cut in the 1975 race. In 1976, San Francisco 
voters approved a ballot measure to create eleven electoral districts. Now, to 
gain election to the board, a candidate need carry only his or her own 
district. 

“The only reason [White] got elected, because he was kind of a 
screwball, was that we had the district elections,” observes Ken Harrington, 
a longtime City Hall lawyer who worked alongside White, Milk, and 
Moscone. “So he only had to appeal to one-eleventh of the town. He got 
elected with all of his old fire buddies and the guys he knew from the police 
department.”°” 

Sloan agrees. “The district elections provided the only opportunity for a 
guy like White or a guy like Milk for standing any chance,” he says. “We 
went from running citywide, which was controlled by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the moneyed interests, to these districts that were small 
enough that you could walk. When you could do that on $25,000 back then, 
you stood a chance.”°® 

So Dan White, Harvey Milk, Helen Fama, and more than a hundred other 
candidates took their chances. 


In District Five alone, seventeen candidates vied to represent the area on the 
Board of Supervisors. In addition to Harvey Milk, these included future Pro 
Football Hall of Famer Bob St. Clair, whose name recognition benefited 


from playing seventeen seasons in Kezar Stadium for San Francisco 
Polytechnic, the University of San Francisco, and the San Francisco 49ers; 
Terence Hallinan, second son of San Francisco staple and 1952 Progressive 
Party presidential nominee Vincent Hallinan; and Rick Stokes, who took 
Milk’s seat on the permits board and enjoyed the backing of Art Agnos, Leo 
McCarthy, the Burton brothers, and other powerful figures who thwarted 
Milk’s 1976 efforts at elective office. 

Milk faced another challenge in the summer of 1977 when he lost a 
major source of volunteers and material support. Peoples Temple supplied 
scores of workers for Milk in his race for the State Assembly and figured to 
do the same in his run for supervisor. What White’s police and fire 
department buddies did in District Eight, Peoples Temple members did for 
Milk in District Five. Those canvassers were especially helpful given the 
district’s African American population outside of the Castro. But as the 
campaign heated up, hundreds of Temple members fled from San Francisco 
after former comrades highlighted abuses and the press finally followed up 
on Lester Kinsolving’s work published earlier in the decade. 

Journalists Marshall Kilduff and Phil Tracy conducted a lengthy 
investigation into Peoples Temple. Aware of their work, the Temple 
executed a full-court press to kill the story. 

The tactics initially worked. The San Francisco Chronicle, Kilduff’s 
employer, wanted nothing to do with his investigation and ordered him not 
to use its name in any article he wrote elsewhere. San Francisco magazine 
later rebuffed Kilduff as well. 

New West magazine accepted the piece, only to spike it later. “New West 
Magazine has no wish to interfere with the most important work of the 
Peoples Temple at this time,” editor Kevin Starr wrote Kilduff in February 
1977. “New West Magazine is very interested in maintaining good 
community relations. I am therefore asking you not to do the Peoples 
Temple story at this time for New West Magazine and I am directing that a 
kill fee of $125 be sent to you from our Beverly Hills office.”°? 

Killing the piece ironically breathed new life into it. 

“When I got the kill letter back, I was pretty upset,” Kilduff recalls. “It 
just looked like the church had muscled me. I was really surprised because I 


knew that they didn’t want to talk but I didn’t think they would go through 
the trouble of running ahead to the magazine and stopping the story the way 
they did. I was also really at a loss because I just did not believe that the 
editor would give in that easily, and he did. I was also really determined 
after that to keep going because it just pissed me off.”*° 

Then Starr left New West. A new editor gave Kilduff the green light, and 
he and Tracy wrote the piece, now buttressed with on-the-record interviews 
with former members. The New West article appeared in late July. 

The article described Temple goons paddling a teenaged girl’s backside 
into “hamburger” for hugging a lesbian, the church running foster homes as 
a ruse to expropriate tens of thousands of dollars, fraudulent real-estate 
transfers that enriched the Temple at the expense of suckered parishioners, 
and forced confessions signed by members admitting abhorrent acts that the 
group’s hierarchy filed away to discredit future defectors.*! 

Gang of Eight defectors smeared several years earlier resurfaced with 
fantastic stories of Jim Jones’s curing himself of a fake assassination 
attempt and of a bag they zealously guarded that contained the “cancers” 
pulled from churchgoers during faith-healing sessions. Wayne Pietila and 
Jim Cobb, assigned guardians of the “cancer bag,” told New West, “If 
anyone tried to touch them, we were supposed to eat the cancers or 
demolish the guy.” Cobb’s sister once glimpsed the contents of the 
mysterious bag. “It was full of napkins and small bits of meat, individually 
wrapped,” Terri Cobb relayed. “They looked like chicken gizzards. I was 
shocked.“ 

The sensational revelations, old news to anyone who remembered 
Kinsolving’s exposé five years earlier, took on a more explosive quality 
when coupled with New West’s descriptions of the powerful politicians 
enjoying close relationships with Jones. 

The piece described how Jones shared the podium with Rosalynn Carter 
at a 1976 campaign rally for her husband. The preacher gave the Democrats 
their audience at the expense of his stealing the show. “It was 
embarrassing,” an organizer told New West. “The wife of a guy who was 


going to the White House was shown up by somebody named Jones.”*° 


New West named names, and the enablers read as a who’s who of the 
California Democratic Party: 


Jim Jones counts among his friends several of California’s well-known public officials. San 
Francisco mayor George Moscone has made several visits to Jones’s San Francisco temple, on 
Geary Street, as have the city’s district attorney Joe Freitas and sheriff Richard Hongisto. And 
Governor Jerry Brown has visited at least once. Also, Los Angeles mayor Tom Bradley has 
been a guest at Jones’s Los Angeles temple. Lieutenant Governor Mervyn Dymally went so far 
as to visit Jones’s 27,000-acre agricultural station in Guyana, South America, and he 
pronounced himself impressed. What’s more, when Walter Mondale came campaigning for the 
vice-presidency in San Francisco last fall, Jim Jones was one of the few people invited aboard 
his chartered jet for a private visit. Last December Jones was appointed to head the city’s 
Housing Authority Commission. 

The source of Jones’s political clout is not very difficult to divine. As one politically astute 
executive puts it: “He controls votes.” And voters. During San Francisco’s run-off election for 
mayor in December of 1975, some 150 temple members walked precincts to get out the vote 
for George Moscone, who won by a slim 4,000 votes. “They’re well-dressed, polite and they’re 
all registered to vote,” said one Moscone campaign official.“ 


The pastor’s political patrons doubled down on their bad hand. 
“I have read the recent well-publicized article concerning the Rev. Jim 
Jones,” Mayor Moscone explained to inquiring minds, “and find it to be a 


series of allegations with absolutely no hard evidence that the Rev. Jones 


has violated any law, either local, state, or federal.”*° 


Like Moscone, Milk rushed to defend his beleaguered benefactors rather 
than run from them. 

He wrote a letter to New West objecting to its investigative report. The 
religious leader accused in the article of ordering the beating of a teen 


because of her suspected lesbianism, Milk insisted, “posses[ses] as much 


integrity as anyone I’ve ever met.”4° 


On the last day of July, Milk spoke at a raucous rally at Peoples Temple. 
Peoples Forum placed a picture of Milk speaking at the Sunday service on 
its front page alongside pictures of other prominent local leaders present. 


The Temple recorded the speech, but someone found a better use for the 


cassette as a repository for the music of Stevie Wonder and others.*” 


Though Milk’s words remain lost to history, Peoples Forum noted that 
“Gay activists Harvey Milk and Howard Wallace both voiced gay support” 
for the Temple at the event. Support also came from future San Francisco 


mayors Willie Brown and Art Agnos, and from the city’s NAACP 
president.*® 

Milk published a column obliquely attacking the New West article. “The 
most powerful church in this city that spoke out over and over for Gay 
rights is a church that is mostly Black,” he wrote. “It is one that has started 
to use itself politically. The Catholic Church—which uses itself politically 
—is okay to the media. But a Black church that strongly fights for Gay 
rights is now being attacked for being political! I’m surprised that the 
reactionary forces took so long to attack the People[s] Temple.”*? 

Not every prominent homosexual in San Francisco saw the Temple 
through rose-colored glasses. 

“It is my duty, to inform as many people as possible of just who 
Reverend Jim Jones has become,” the Reverend Raymond Broshears wrote 
Jones in 1977. “And, if the IRS is indeed hassling you, then based upon 
your ties with communists and Marxists then it is more than justified, for it 
is written in the Holy Scriptures that the ‘beast’ shall come with the great 
red horde, and that sir is not the Roman Catholic Church, but churches such 
as yours and as the Glide [Memorial Church] den of sin.” The gay activist 
cited Jones’s embrace of communism, Huey Newton, and Eldridge Cleaver, 
as well as his trip to Cuba, as evidence of a slide into evil. Broshears told 
Jones that “it appears that the forces of the anti-Christ have blinded you, 
have taken over your heart and your soul, and that sir, even to the novice is 
most apparent.” The complimentary close offered the uncomplimentary 
“May God forgive you.”°” 

Milk, an ally of Broshears on so much else, went against one of his 
earliest supporters to cast the Temple as a persecuted defender of civil 
liberties. “Whenever a Black or a Gay uses the democratic process or the 
pulpit, they come under attack by the flag-waving, Bible-pounding right- 
wing,” Milk maintained. “We had better find our ‘social’ friends and join 
together before the reactionaries turn social issues into political issues. 
Freedom is not a political or ‘economic’ issue. It is a right. And that right is 
under attack.”?! 

Such testimonials, by Milk and other esteemed citizens, provided Jim 
Jones and Peoples Temple with a veneer of respectability. Their vigorous 


support long led politicians, prosecutors, and the press in San Francisco to 
dismiss tales of abuse within the Temple. Just as important, the support 
from the mighty discouraged individual members from speaking out against 
a figure as well connected as Jones. 

And if any did, the Temple labeled them racists, right-wingers, 
pedophiles, and other unwelcome descriptives. 

Milk and others stood by the Temple even as a small but growing number 
of journalists knocked it down. More exposés followed the New West 
investigation. 

A better-late-than-never series in the San Francisco Examiner told of 
how “a church with a dream of a world without poverty, racism, and class 
distinctions degenerated into a nightmarish world of beatings, spying, death 
threats and emotional deprivation.” Tim Reiterman and Nancy Dooley 
relayed accounts of children forced to beg, welfare recipients stripped of 
their meager possessions, jobholders compelled to sign their checks over to 
the Temple, and everyone pressured into purchasing iconographic photos of 
Jones to ward off misfortune. 

One former member said that Jones healed her of “cancer” a half-dozen 
times. Another young woman talked of playing the part of a crippled 
Swedish senior citizen in the pews. “She wore a wig, used egg whites to 
wrinkle her skin, stuffed Kleenex in her mouth and wore Salvation Army 
clothing,” Reiterman and Dooley recounted.” 

How did Jones get away with force and fraud? A hint came in the 
continued deference offered by officeholders. “Numbers of people give him 
clout,” Willie Brown, still supporting Jones, told the Examiner. “He is 
virtually able to produce physically more people than anybody I know.”°? 

Milk signed on to an official statement of support for Peoples Temple. 
The statement professed the Temple innocent of crimes and praised the 
church for great acts of humanitarianism. Other signatories included Willie 
Brown, Lieutenant Governor Mervyn Dymally, San Francisco Examiner 
reporter Paul Avery, movie star Jane Fonda, and Fonda’s husband, Tom 
Hayden, the former Students for a Democratic Society leader. “We are 
familiar with the work of Reverend Jones and Peoples Temple,” Milk and 
the others said in the statement, “and have no hesitancy in commending 


them for their example in setting a high standard of ethics and morality in 
the community and also for providing enormous material assistance to poor, 
minority and disadvantaged people in every area of human need.” 

But the support from powerful San Francisco figures wasn’t enough to 
make Jim Jones and Peoples Temple feel safe. Paranoid from his escalating 
drug use and the prospect that the press would unearth more Temple secrets, 
Jones feared that remaining in the United States might jeopardize his power 
—and his freedom. Within weeks of the statement of support’s appearance, 
Jones and many of his followers moved five thousand miles south, to 
Guyana in South America. 

Among his last acts in America, Jones made goodbye calls to Milk and 
other allies to reassure them that the media onslaught against him came 
from liars harboring political grudges.°° 

And then he left. 

The exit looked familiar to locals familiar with the city’s past. As San 
Francisco’s Democrats readied to nominate Talbot Green for mayor in 
1850, visitors to the city recognized him as Paul Geddes, a Pennsylvania 
bank executive who abandoned a wife and kids after embezzling $7,000 
from an institution back home. Green, who left his name on a city street, 
immediately left San Francisco—and his wife there—for Panama.”° 

“Honest Harry” Meiggs cofounded the Philharmonic Society of San 
Francisco, named North Beach, served as an alderman, and built the 
predecessor of Fisherman’s Wharf before theft of $800,000 from the city 
and $1 million in debts compelled him to sneak away to South America.?” 

When San Franciscans blamed the lavish lifestyle of the notorious Isaiah 
Churchill Woods for an economic collapse in 1855, the man labeled a 
scoundrel and a swindler sailed for Australia.”® 

Now, more than one hundred years after these ignominious departures, 
Jones left the city wondering once again whether a celebrated public figure 
in any way resembled the man behind the façade. Soon enough very few 
wondered. 


The man wielding the power at Peoples Temple was now a continent away, 
but enough Temple members remained behind after the exodus to aid Milk 
in his campaign and in other endeavors. 

“Thank you so much for performing at our street fair yesterday,” Milk 
wrote to his “friends” at Peoples Temple in August 1977. “You were 
wonderful.”°? The Temple troupe entertained the crowd at the Castro Street 
Fair, which Milk had founded three years earlier. Operating on a shoestring 
budget, Milk clearly appreciated the performance by the Temple’s 
professional-level singers, musicians, and dancers, just as the beleaguered 
members appreciated a rare opportunity for play amid an all-work 
existence. With Father tending to the flock in Guyana, the entertainers 
remained at the bawdy fair despite strict prohibitions on socializing with 
outsiders. Milk likewise risked scandal by providing such a public platform 
to a group accused of beating teenage lesbians, embezzling from foster kids, 
deluding seniors into thinking their pastor held the cures to their ailments, 
and sundry bizarre illegalities. In front of tens of thousands in the Castro, 
Harvey Milk declared himself all-in for Peoples Temple. 

As a candidate for supervisor, Milk used the Castro Street Fair as one of 
his main arguments for election and as a means to register voters. He 
printed a campaign flyer touting his role in launching the event: “Street 
Fairs, Harvey Milk & You.” He also devoted a special section of a general 
campaign brochure to detailing how he created the street fair to bolster the 
sense of community in his neighborhood. “Every neighborhood should have 
its own fair, reflecting the unique life of each neighborhood,” the pamphlet 
exclaimed. “Fairs aren’t just for fun. The spirit of cooperation that 
neighbors bring to putting on a street fair soon becomes directed toward 
solving neighborhood problems. It never fails.”™ 

Emphasizing street celebrations helped Milk stand out in a pack of 
seventeen candidates. Fairgoers repeatedly dunking the candidate in a water 
tank certainly showed the candidate as a fun guy. Formerly dismissed as a 
carpetbagger, Milk planted himself deeply in the neighborhood. The efforts 
worked, especially after San Francisco’s switch to district elections. 

Milk collected nearly six thousand ballots to win election to the Board of 
Supervisors with 30.5 percent of the votes. He more than doubled the ballot 


take of nemesis Rick Stokes, who benefited from more money; he beat 
runner-up Terence Hallinan, who benefited from wider name recognition, 
by double digits. In just five years, Milk went from the unemployment 
office to City Hall. He did it by being a social animal, indefatigable in the 
face of repeated defeats, tenacious on the campaign trail, and the 
personification of the gay issues that moved much of the district. And 
sometimes he did it by embellishing his story, whether feigning a 
dishonorable discharge from the Navy or playing the victim of bombers 
supposedly inspired by Anita Bryant. 


A few miles away, Dan White pulled off the day’s big upset. The Berkeley 
Barb had placed White in the “also in the running” camp with nine other 
candidates while listing Fama, San Francisco State professor Mario 
D’ Angeli, and union official Bob Barnes as the race’s “contenders.” Now 
the local paper called the fireman the “surprise winner.”°! Relying on the 
support of public employees, drawing on his deep roots in the district, and 
looking, though not sounding, like an identikit candidate, White nearly 
doubled the vote count of the second-place Barnes. He grabbed almost the 
precise share of the vote that Milk received in District Five. 

On Election Night, Harvey Milk hopped on the back of a lesbian’s 
motorcycle in a surreal procession from the count at City Hall to the 
celebration at Castro Camera. An unexpected visitor graced that victory 
party: Dan White. He trekked about five miles from the Outer Mission to 
the Castro to congratulate fellow freshman supervisor-elect Harvey Milk to 
add to the strangeness of the spectacle. 

“Harvey and the group there were shocked to see him walking into the 
camera store,” White campaign manager Ray Sloan notes. “Harvey behaved 
graciously. He had a packed house there that weren’t too keen on Dan 
White coming in there because of the things in the paper about his political 
beliefs and the like. Dan was very magnanimous, and he was committed to 


making an alliance with Harvey. And he did.”° 


White told Sloan, “Harvey Milk is going to need me ten times more than 
I’m going to need him.” As with so many of his political judgments, 
events refuted this forecast. 
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“A Leopard Never Changes Its 
Spots” 


Milk butted heads. 
White, along with five of his colleagues, voted for Dianne 
Feinstein for president of the Board of Supervisors. Milk, along with four 
colleagues, backed Chinese-American Gordon Lau, a figure who, like Milk, 
represented one of San Francisco’s most visible yet politically invisible 
groups. 

White looked up to Feinstein as a mentor and patron of sorts. Milk 
regarded her as a preachy schoolmarm. So deep did Milk’s animosity run 
toward Feinstein that when the board moved to take a second perfunctory 
vote to make the result unanimous, the new supervisor, along with Carol 


() n their first day in City Hall, as on their last, Dan White and Harvey 


Ruth Silver, recalcitrantly cast the same vote.! 

Whereas Milk lost twice the first day by backing a loser and then acting 
as the sore loser, White, perhaps more so than Feinstein, emerged as the 
day’s big winner. 

One victory came about through pure chance. In the meeting’s opening 
minutes, the board needed to make a change necessitated by the new era of 
electing supervisors by district rather than through at-large votes. Terms 
would be staggered to avoid making the entire board run for reelection at 
the same time: half the supervisors would face the voters in four years while 


the other half would face reelection in two years. The clerk blindly reached 
into a box and pulled out one of the two capsules inside. The capsule 
chosen contained a note saying that supervisors representing even- 
numbered districts would get the four-year terms; ones from odd-numbered 
districts, only two years.* District Eight’s White sat securely in his position 
until 1982. District Five’s Milk, in almost constant campaign mode since 
1973, saw another race on the horizon the very next year. At least that’s the 
way the future looked on January 9, 1978. 

More impressively, White helped engineer a coup d’état of sorts, this one 
involving machinations rather than brute force. District Eight’s new 
representative provided the swing vote that installed Dianne Feinstein as 
board president. Custom reserved the leadership role for the recipient of the 
most votes. That was Quentin Kopp. Although Kopp had endorsed White 
during the previous year’s campaign, the former firefighter preferred the 
centrist and sensible Feinstein to the conservative and curmudgeonly Kopp. 

On his first day in City Hall, as on his last, Dan White propelled Dianne 
Feinstein’s political rise. 


“His reward was to be the chair of police and fire,” White chief of staff Ray 
Sloan recalls. By being named to head the Board of Supervisors’ police and 
fire committee, Dan White realized his very reason for entering politics. 
Two years after the board infuriated him so much that he allegedly lobbed 
bombs at the system, White entrenched himself within the system as an 
elected official with great sway over the departments whose uniforms he 
once wore. 

As soon as he landed the chairmanship, the law-and-order White sought 
an alliance with the board’s most radical member. Sloan remembers: “He 
then goes that evening to the camera shop—Harvey Milk’s camera shop on 
Castro Street—and he says, ‘Harvey, you know, we’re going to be allies. 
What do you need? What do you want?’ ” 


“Transportation,” Milk informed his ally, “because you and I are the only 
ones that ride Muni. And housing because I’m a renter, and I want to be 
able to protect the renter’s rights.”° 

Milk’s requests for committee assignments appeared a long shot. He had 
a poor relationship with the new board president, Feinstein. Personal, 
cultural, and political clashes marked the interaction between the in-your- 
face easterner and the sober San Franciscan. 

Feinstein had confessed her revulsion toward the sadomasochistic themes 
of local gay parades in which her homosexual colleague took so much 
pride.* She did so in, of all places, the gay-interest newspaper that ran 
Milk’s column. 

“What I see happening in San Francisco—in the bar scene, the street 
scene, in the S&M scene—is an imposition of a lifestyle on those who do 
not wish to participate in the lifestyle,” Feinstein told the Bay Area 
Reporter. “I’m very concerned that there be balance. We have a major 
problem in the city, because we’re losing families.”° 

Feinstein’s desire to corral the city’s pornography shops out of 
neighborhoods and into designated zones infuriated Milk. During his 1977 
campaign for office, Milk denounced Feinstein as catering to “Bible- 
thumping, flag-waving, law-and-order voters.”° In one article he 
alternatively dubbed her solution as “something out of the 50’s” and “19th 
Century moralistic legislation.”’ Whatever time and place shaped 
Feinstein’s views, the 1970s Castro wasn’t it. 

“Harvey saw her as everything he really detested,” Sloan observes. “A 
rich woman with a good education and everything going her way. She was 
clueless on what culturally was changing in the city. He made fun of her on 
all that—‘Queen Dianne,’ and a queen in the old sense!” 

Milk’s personal attacks on Feinstein did not pose the only barrier to his 
ambition. His unconventional stands on transportation issues made him an 
unlikely candidate for the Board of Supervisors’ transportation committee. 
He had railed against the construction of new downtown parking garages, 
repeatedly slammed the board for daring to allow cab companies to raise 
fares, and encouraged his Bay Area Reporter readers to “rip out” the phones 


of one cab company from gay bars.” Milk declared in his first run for office, 
“Tt seems that the only way the people of San Francisco are going to be able 
to get better Muni service is for them to pass a charter amendment requiring 
all city employees, including the Mayor, all Muni inspectors, and most 
especially all eleven supervisors to ride the Muni to and from City Hall 
every day.”!° Dianne Feinstein traveling to City Hall in a smelly, cramped 
streetcar conjured up as surreal an image as Harvey Milk riding in the back 
of a limousine. Surely the idea of it did not please Feinstein. 

Whether for Milk’s attacks on her or for his policy positions, Feinstein 
balked at appointing the outspoken supervisor to his favored committees. 
But Dan White thought he could leverage his relationship with Feinstein to 
help Milk. Feinstein remembered decades later, “I was a friend of Dan’s, 
and I tried to some extent to mentor him.” 1 

White used his political capital on his friend’s behalf by making a late- 
night call on the new board president. The former cop regarded denying 
Milk the opportunity to pursue his interests in office as fundamentally 
unfair. White lobbied his mentor to reverse her decision. She did so, in part. 
Milk, despite his heterodox views on parking garages and taxis and work 
commutes, found himself on the transportation committee.!? Feinstein 
lectured White: “You know, Dan, you don’t understand politics. Okay? I’m 
going to do this for you and make those appointments because you’ve 
requested it and you’re putting your political capital on this. But the day 
will come when you come to me and say, ‘This was a big mistake.’ ”!° 

White, the neophyte who played kingmaker on his first day in office, got 
played as the pawn in his remaining ten months in office. Although his vote 
mattered, he served merely as a “vote” for other supervisors. He never 
shepherded any substantive legislation through the board. He won more 
votes than he lost. But, on a board of lawyers and businessmen, the uber- 
competitive former high school athlete generally appeared lost. 


Dan White’s fellow freshman suffered through a rough start. Harvey Milk’s 
past statements not only alienated him from the board’s chair but also put 
him at odds with the mayor. In March 1977, with candidates already 
positioning themselves to challenge Mayor Moscone in 1979, Milk 
declared, “All this talk about the mayoral race would never have surfaced if 
George Moscone had turned out to be a strong mayor; or if he had lived up 
to his many promises; or if he had not turned his back on those who put him 
into office.” He added that “for whatever reasons, to many, many people 
George is going to be a one-term mayor.” !4 

Moscone surely took note of Milk’s sniping. And Milk just as surely 
remembered the mayor’s politicized removal of him from the Board of 
Permit Appeals. “There is not a person in this room who doesn’t know 
where I am with the mayor,” the supervisor-elect told the San Francisco 
Gay Democratic Club in November 1977. “We are not very close.”!° 

Milk, so comfortable playing the spitball-blowing pest, transitioned to 
elected officeholder uneasily. He courted internecine fights with fellow 
Democrats. Such fights became more common as San Francisco clearly 
established itself as a one-party town. Without a common political enemy, 
Democrats engaged in a circular firing squad, targeting fellow party leaders 
over petty personality conflicts, slights, and matters unrelated to policy. 

After insulting the board’s president at the first board meeting, Milk 
irritated the mayor at the third meeting. Milk proposed to strip Moscone of 
his power to name new supervisors upon deaths, resignations, and 
removals. The official records describe the idea as a “[r]equest by 
Supervisor Milk that [the] City Attorney prepare a Charter amendment 
which would 1) rescind Mayor’s power to appoint persons to fill vacancies 
on the Board of Supervisors and 2) establish a procedure to fill vacancies on 
the Board by election by voters in the district in a general or special 
election, to be held within 60-days of the creation of the vacancy.”!® 

The wise proposal went nowhere. Had it gone somewhere, Harvey Milk 
and the mayor whose powers he sought to erode might still be here. 


Before taking office, Milk told the San Francisco Gay Democratic Club: “I 
have had two meetings with Supervisor-elect Dan White, who is thought of 


as for Mother, God and Apple Pie. He seemed comfortable at the Oyster 


House on Castro.” 1” 


The record of roll call votes supports this characterization, showing that 
White and Milk operated as allies rather than enemies in their first months 
in office. 

The votes board members cast generally involved matters parochial and 
perfunctory—the placement of a stop sign here, an allocation for a fireboat 
there. Occasionally, issues came before the board that gave insight into a 
broader worldview. Milk and White voted together to endorse a state bill 
banning the wearing of a Nazi uniform in public, support a United Nations 
special session on disarmament, and mandate the “evaluation of 
performance in implementing departmental affirmative action plans as part 
of evaluation process for management and supervisory employees of City 
and County.”!® 

In June, White joined Milk in voting for a series of city tax increases in 
the wake of the statewide passage of Paul Gann and Howard Jarvis’s 
Proposition 13 tax-limitation measure. The following month, after 
doomsday scenarios of public-employee layoffs appeared to even the San 
Francisco Chronicle’s editors as “deliberate scare tactics,” White helped 


kill the tax increases he had earlier supported.!° 


Harvey Milk and Dan White, early political allies 
The Times of Harvey Milk 


A mercurial man cast mercurial votes. An unorthodox politician pushed 
unorthodox ideas. Milk proposed a citywide income tax, a resolution 
imploring San Franciscans to boycott Mardi Gras after Louisiana failed to 
ratify the Equal Rights Amendment, legalization of gambling in the city, 
and a measure urging divestment from banks and corporations doing 
business with South Africa. This last Milk-supported resolution, at least, 


received a vote—passing despite a “no” from Dan White and the board’s 


lone Republican.7° 


The historical record paints a picture of Dan White quite different from 
the one presented since the events of November 27, 1978. The day after the 
shootings, the New York Times reported (without citing any supporting 


evidence) that White “saw himself as the board’s defender of the home, the 


family and religious life against homosexuals, pot smokers and cynics.”7! 


That caricature endures. As SF Weekly noted in 2008, in books, plays, 
movies, and newspaper and magazine stories, “White has been 
characterized as a religious zealot, a homophobe, and a hired assassin for 
the San Francisco Police Department, the Catholic Church, or both.” 


Milk’s Bay Area Reporter column, which made a piñata out of local and 
distant homophobes, tellingly never attacked White on this count. This 
supposed bigot voted with Harvey Milk on several occasions in support of 
gay issues. 

In late 1977, Governor Jerry Brown fired Dr. Josette Mondanaro as a 
director in California’s Department of Health. Brown said that he had 
dismissed Mondanaro because she used obscene language in a letter sent on 
official stationery. By early 1978 the controversy over the firing had 
become a major news story. When the Board of Supervisors considered a 
resolution honoring the lesbian administrator embroiled in a public fight 
with the governor, Harvey Milk voted for it. So did Dan White.’ 

A resolution celebrating a civic-minded lesbian couple upon their twenty- 
fifth anniversary sparked fierce debate on the board. Quentin Kopp said, 
“Tolerance yes, glorification no,” and lone Republican Lee Dolson declared 
that “it violates my moral code to honor these people.”** But White bucked 
the more conservative supervisors on the matter, voting with Milk in 
support of the resolution. 

When Milk petitioned the board to award the Bay Area Reporter, the 
homosexual weekly to which he contributed, with a “Certificate of Honor,” 
White voted “aye.”*? White similarly voted yes to Milk’s motions honoring 
Fruit Punch, a gay-themed radio program; Walter Caplan, a gay lawyer 
later disbarred for stealing money from a dying AIDS patient’s bank 
account; and Joyce Garay, a lesbian who chauffeured Harvey Milk on the 
back of a motorcycle on Election Night.7° 

On the most salient item for gays and lesbians before the board, Dan 
White gave his endorsement. Then he took it back. 


The Youth Campus hit home. 
Exchanging a former convent once teeming with Catholic sisters for a 
facility for disturbed young offenders struck residents as a bad trade for a 


neighborhood in Dan White’s district. The locals relied on White to stop the 
legislation that would put the Youth Campus near their homes. 

Outside of White’s district, the controversy seemed like a typical not-in- 
my-backyard (NIMBY) issue. Everybody knew the city needed another 
treatment facility. Nobody wanted it next door. Whether the Board of 
Supervisors voted to approve the facility boiled down to whether the group 
with greater numbers could defeat the group channeling greater intensity. 

Under the previous regime of at-large elections, the board might have 
approved the Youth Campus with close to unanimity. But district elections, 
which nudged supervisors to represent neighborhoods rather than the city, 
unleashed NIMBY politics and encouraged more horse trading. 

White made stopping the Youth Campus his priority. He lobbied his 
colleagues hard that March, knowing that his constituents relied on him to 
keep a home for juvenile offenders out of their neighborhood. In doing so, 
the Irish Catholic White worked against the Catholic Church, which 
supported converting its former convent into the Youth Campus. 

“Politicians who want to survive (and most do) tend to reflect the desires 
of their constituencies as those who can vote for or against them,” former 
supervisor Terry Francois wrote the San Francisco Examiner. “This is 
precisely what Dan White is doing with respect to the Youth Campus—and 
is likely to continue to do, notwithstanding the wailings of the many naive, 
shortsighted mental health facilities advocates who supported district 
elections.”?” 

The district elections that awarded a political neophyte a spot on a board 
filled with savvy lawyers and established businessmen indirectly catalyzed 
White’s downward spiral as both a politician and a man. 

“At the end, it was a 5—5 vote with the liberals favoring the campus,” 
Ray Sloan recalls. “The vote came down to Harvey Milk. On Friday before 
the fateful vote, Harvey came over to our office at 5 o’clock as he did often. 
I asked him, ‘Are we going to be able to count on your vote on Monday?’ 
What he said was—there was a joke between Harvey and Dan about salary, 
which was only about $9,500 a year (if I remember it right), and Harvey 
made light—‘ You earned your salary on this, Dan. You got my support.’ We 


left that Friday afternoon thinking we had the vote to defeat it.”7° 


After tirelessly working his board colleagues, White thought he had 
gathered the votes he needed. 

The expected 6—5 vote unexpectedly swung against White’s position. 
Milk voted to put the Youth Campus in Dan White’s district. Several 
witnesses remember White muttering, “A leopard never changes its spots,” 
in reference to Milk.7? 

Feinstein, and later Kopp, had warned him against expecting Milk to 
reciprocate his olive branches. As Kopp remembers, “That was the end of 
their talkie-talkie relationship.”°? White’s chief of staff recalls the incident 
as Carrying even more importance. “Dan thought of Harvey as not only an 
ally but as a personal friend,” Sloan maintains. “It started then down on the 
road that ultimately led to his resignation, then trying to get the seat back, 


and ultimately the assassination.”*! 


Dan White played for keeps. 

During a softball game between the supervisors and the mayor’s office, 
the annual ritual played as a friendly contest to all but one of the 
participants. Mayor Moscone, who, like White, excelled in high school 
athletics, played while coolly dragging on a cigarette with his shirt 
unbuttoned and a tie still around his neck—and “watching diplomatically,” 
in the words of the San Francisco Chronicle, “as fly balls fell all around 
him.” Meanwhile, the rookie supervisor played like a madman.°* 

The Chronicle’s account of the June 2 game observed that White hit a 
home run nearly every time he came to bat. The short report noted that he 
kept score, coached, “led his own cheering section,” and removed a bat 
from Quentin Kopp’s hands when the supervisor mistook his place in the 
batting order.’ 

“The score was tied,” Kopp remembers. “I’m telling you, this Dan White 
was going bananas. He was coaching on third base. And I think Harvey 
Rose winds up on third base and we need a run to win. Dan White is pacing 


and screaming up and down the coaching box or what served as a coaching 
box.” 


“The pressure’s on them,” White screamed to the winning run on third. 


“The pressure’s on them. Okay, Harvey? It’s okay.”°4 


“It was pretty shocking, his behavior,’ Sloan remembers. “He went 
beyond being a rah-rah to being a nuisance out there.” The supervisor 
showed not so much that he loved to win but that he hated to lose. “He was 
very competitive and it wasn’t a game to be very competitive,” Sloan points 


out. “It was the supervisors against the staff. He sort of carried Dianne 


Feinstein around. He was obnoxious.””” 


No one remembers who won. But they cannot forget the game. Kopp 
deadpans, “That game was very important to him.”°° 

The up-and-down behavior displayed publicly on the softball diamond 
startled other coworkers in one-on-one settings. 

“I always thought he was an eccentric—his lifestyle, his Spartan 
lifestyle,” fellow cop Ray Shine says of White’s proclivity for one-bedroom 
apartments furnished with a bed, a table, a chair, and nothing else. “There 
was one episode. Dan used to live on a sailboat. He would ride his bicycle 
to work every day across the Golden Gate Bridge. Then one day, he shows 
up at my apartment in the city, out of the blue, and he’s got a new Porsche. 
He just picked up a luxury apartment at Lake Merced all furnished. That 
was a shocker.” 37 

Unlike so many other urban pols (but like his fellow supervisor in 
District Five), White only nursed a drink when he drank at all. So his 
behavior, at least for those who observed him at close range, screamed 
some sort of chemical imbalance brought on by genetics rather than 
intoxicants. Friends began asking, “What’s up with Dan?”?® 

Ray Sloan wondered the same thing. When his boss went AWOL from a 
spring photo session and other appointments, Sloan drove out to White’s 
home in Visitacion Valley with the photographer. A disheveled, unshaven 
White came to the door in his underwear to shoo away the visitors. The 
good-looking politician appeared unfit for the camera and much else, and 


Sloan went on his way without his boss but with new questions about 


him.°” 


Harvey Milk made the personal political. Dan White took the political 
personally. 

White petulantly struck back at Milk for reneging on his Youth Campus 
pledge by reversing several votes important to his colleague. It started with 
an antidiscrimination bill offering protections to homosexuals. 

“After his election to the San Francisco Board of Supervisors,” former 
Milk aide Cleve Jones wrote in 2015, “Milk authored a comprehensive anti- 
discrimination ordinance in 1978 that was signed by Mayor George 
Moscone.”“? 

Milk, in fact, did not author the ordinance. 

“The measure’s main author is Robert Gonzales, with Supervisors 
Harvey Milk and Carol Ruth Silver as co-sponsors,” the San Francisco 
Chronicle reported at the time.*! Bruce Pettit, a colleague of Milk’s at the 
Bay Area Reporter, reported the same. Pettit wrote: “The three sponsors of 
[the] law on the Board of Supervisors were Bob Gonzales, Carol Ruth 
Silver and Harvey Milk. Gonzales was the prime sponsor.” 

Gonzales had offered his antidiscrimination ordinance to the board the 
previous session, before Milk’s election. It failed then. The new faces on the 
board surely helped carry the ordinance to victory. But they didn’t initiate 
the process. 

The conventional narrative paints Milk as the hero behind the measure 
and Dan White as the villain standing obstinately in its way. This distorts 
events. 

The committee that White chaired unanimously endorsed the gay-rights 
bill. “The committee would have no trouble with this one,” White initially 
reported. He gave a speech to the board in favor of gay rights that so moved 
the Bay Area Reporter that it printed more of White’s words than of any 
other supervisor’s. The gay paper quoted White as saying: 


When I was growing up I had very little exposure to Gay people. When I was in the service I 
went through jump school, I was a paratrooper and I was sent to Vietnam. While I was there I 
learned many lessons that I will carry with me for the rest of my life. One of them was that, 
when the chips are down and people’s lives are at stake, all the cards are on the table [because] 
you may not be there in the next five minutes or the next five hours. I found out that a lot of the 
things that I had read about—that had been attributed to certain people—Blacks, Chinese, 
Gays, whites—just didn’t hold up under fire, literally under fire. I saw men I was in combat 
with perform as admirably as anyone else would perform from whatever background they 
were. I learned right there that people have many problems—we all have our problems—and 
the sooner we leave discrimination in any form behind, the better off we’ll be. I was 18 years 
old when I learned that lesson and it carried through today. It doesn’t matter what a person is, 
what his preferences are—as long as they respect other people and they abide by courtesies and 


values, I think we can all get along.*° 


In other versions of the story, White claimed a gay soldier saved his life 
in Vietnam, providing an epiphany on homosexual rights.** Sloan later 
experienced his own epiphany: that the story amounted to blarney. But the 
truth behind the lie, that under fire only one’s character mattered, struck 
Sloan as a sentiment that White embraced.*” 

White’s various pro-gay positions surprised detached observers more 
than they did Sloan, whom one supervisor called “White’s guru.”“° He 
knew from working closely with White for a year—as campaign manager, 
chief of staff, and business partner—that his boss didn’t harbor animus 
toward homosexuals. Sloan knew this because he—the campaign manager, 
chief of staff, and business partner—was gay. 

“That was never an issue,” Sloan maintains. “In coordinating his 
campaign, I don’t think anyone knew or cared if I was gay. I neither hid it 
but I wasn’t out participating in any way that would say that. I sort of lived 
my own life. As time went on, it was clear that he knew. It just didn’t make 
any difference to him.”4” 

White rejected discrimination in his own dealings. He chose a gay man as 
his right-hand man. He gave a powerful speech in support of gay rights. 

Then he abruptly changed his mind on the antidiscrimination ordinance. 

White pointed to his “Catholic constituency.” He announced: “They 
believe it is wrong. That is a way they’ve been brought up. It is a valid 
concern.”“° He contended, “There are thousands and thousands of people 
who are perhaps not as sophisticated as we, and it is counterproductive to 


force this on them.” He suggested educating them toward tolerance rather 
than forcing them. Other supervisors offered criticisms of the ordinance— 
Dianne Feinstein spoke of “offensive” lifestyles and Lee Dolson worried 
about employers compelled to hire bearded drag queens—but none joined 
White in outright opposition.*? 

White’s about-face came across as a tit-for-tat. Weeks after Milk took 
away his vote on the issue that mattered most to White, White took away 
his vote on the issue that mattered most to Milk. White’s nay vote on the 
antidiscrimination bill revealed the insincerity of his previous soaring 
rhetoric. It also revealed his inconsistent approach to board matters relevant 
to the gay community, as well as his fidelity to the represented rather than 
to some broader outlook. Milk served as an ideological crusader; White, as 
a neighborhood politician concerned with parochial interests. The former 
understood the latter from the jump. But White never quite grasped Milk. 


For a brief moment, Dan White played the hero to San Francisco’s gay 
community. 

City fathers aimed to tear down the homosexual community’s Pride 
Center to make way for a parking lot for the Performing Arts Center. 

When the Board of Supervisors initially took up the matter, White sided 
against Milk, who pushed to delay a vote. White voted against the delay. 
Milk and his allies carried the day, securing an extension, but White’s vote 
won him plaudits in the press.” And with Milk having broken a perceived 
pledge to vote against the Youth Campus in White’s district, the idea that 
White would later vote to benefit gays appeared far-fetched. 

But in May, White provided the crucial vote to stay the Pride Center from 
the wrecking ball by staving off the vote for another month.*! 

“White being the last guy on board alphabetically as the name comes up, 
they called White’s name,” Sloan says. “He votes against tearing down the 


Pride Center. Pandemonium broke lose.” 


White’s vote to protect the Pride Center, like his Election Night outreach 
to Milk at Castro Camera, reoriented the gay community’s opinion of him. 
Some never really bought into the idea of White as recalcitrant on gay 
issues. 

“A really neat thing is how supportive some people around here have 
been, Dan White in particular,” Milk’s City Hall aide Dick Pabich 
confessed to the Bay Area Reporter. “He’s supported us on every position 
and he goes out of his way to find out what gay people think about 
things.”°? 

But White’s vote on the Pride Center may have had more to do with his 
views on the wealthy patrons of the Performing Arts Center than with gay 
rights. “His attitude was, ‘Let them take BART into the city,’ ” Sloan 
maintains of his boss. “He was a bit contemptuous of the Richie Riches and 
bankers and people like that.”°4 

As White’s relationship with Harvey Milk deteriorated, so did his 
relationship with Milk’s constituency. In June, the board arrived at the final 
vote on the Pride Center’s fate. This time, White joined six other 
supervisors to approve the parking garage. The Pride Center would meet the 
wrecking ball.” 

The same month, White cast the sole vote against closing down six 
streets for the city’s gay celebration. “What we have here is not simply a 
parade,” White reasoned. “In the past there have been obscene floats and 
behavior we wouldn’t approve of if it were heterosexual. The vast majority 
of people in this city don’t want public displays of sexuality.” 

The vote, following reversals of support for the antidiscrimination 
ordinance and the Pride Center, again reoriented the supervisor’s 
relationship with the gay community. White acknowledged chatter among 
gay activists of removing him from office. “I’ll accept the challenge of a 
recall,” he explained in the board’s chambers. “Those people have a 


surprise coming to them.”°° 


The events of March foreshadowed the events of November. But history, 
unaccustomed to the themes of literature, misunderstood the catalyst for the 
tragedy. Seeking to borrow from the past to impose a theme, writers 
depicted Milk as a homosexual Martin Luther King and fixated on the 
antidiscrimination ordinance vote. In fact, a question affecting a small 
number of people in one neighborhood set the tragedy in motion. 

A petty man obsessed over a petty matter, and in doing so embodied 
another literary device. District Eight voters who fixated on keeping 
disturbed youngsters from one of its neighborhoods overlooked the fact that 
they had supported a mentally ill young man to represent all of its 
neighborhoods. This irony unfolded slowly, in a most tragic manner. 
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“Grass, Gays, and Godlessness” 


California would be known as the state of grass, gays, and godlessness,” 
former California state senator John Briggs says of a 1976 oration. 


“That was about fortysomething years ago. Has that ever come true, right? 
»1 


E a great speech on the floor where I predicted that one day 


Grass, gays, and godlessness. We started down this road back then. 

John Briggs and Harvey Milk started on a head-on collision even before 
then. Born the same year as Milk, Briggs also served in the military during 
the Korean War era, pursued a career in the private sector before turning to 
public service, and volunteered in the movement to elect Barry Goldwater. 
They were the same, only different. 

The man who inspired Harvey Milk to run for office in 1973 had inspired 
John Briggs to do so more than a decade earlier. 

“Every day I’d end up screaming at the TV set: ‘You lying 
motherfuckers,’ ” Milk remembered of the Watergate hearings.* 

“I was active in the Junior Chamber of Commerce,” Briggs recalls. “I 
was president of it, a state officer later on. We went to a convention in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Vice President Richard Nixon came. He’s a local boy who 
went to the high school I went to, Fullerton. He admonished all of us young 
leaders to go back and run for office. Believe it or not, I said, ‘Okay.’ ”° 

Like Milk, Briggs ran several times before winning, alienating members 
of his own party in the process. The odd couple embodied positions at 
opposing poles and at the edges of their political parties. Milk represented 


new San Francisco, site of the notorious O’Farrell Theatre, the lost-in-time 
Haight-Ashbury hippie haunt, and the increasingly postapocalyptic scene of 
demented homeless turning City Center into a live-action Night of the 
Living Dead; Briggs, old Orange County, the home of Disneyland, John 
Wayne, and the West Coast suburbia later immortalized in myriad reality- 
television offerings. 

Harvey of the Castro and John of Orange County collided on televisions 
and stages across California in 1978. 


“My name is Harvey Milk, and I want to recruit you.” 


The unofficial spokesman of the opposition to California Proposition 6 
used that opening line early and often in 1978. 

As a former schoolteacher, Milk appeared as an ideal spokesman for 
defeating an initiative that empowered school boards to remove openly gay 
teachers from classrooms, and even those who merely advocated 
homosexuality. “Harvey was a perfect guy to do it,” Briggs, sponsor of the 
ballot measure, himself notes. “Harvey was eager to do it. How many 
people want to go out there and say they are homosexual in 1978? Not too 
many.” 

A tireless campaigner, a true believer in the cause, an exceptional debater, 
and a figure whose life story dovetailed with the narrative of his campaign, 
the right messenger meshed with the right message. 

“My mental image, it’s almost like somebody had a key in the back of 
him and they wound him up and then they stopped and he started talking,” 
Briggs recalls of his debating partner. “He was almost a non-stop talker.”° 

Milk moved from neighborhood gadfly to statewide figure in 1978 in his 
vocal opposition to the Briggs Initiative. Even when the local pol didn’t 
persuade audience members to vote his way, he challenged their 
preconceptions of gay men. Physically imposing, aggressive, and speaking 
without affectation, Milk struck viewers as a walking refutation of 
homosexual stereotypes. 


In one crucial way, Milk embodied the ugliest, and most unfair, of the 
clichés attached to gay men. His attractions nudged him to pursue at-risk 
adolescents and young men. 

By volunteering himself as the face of the campaign to dispel canards 
about gay men procuring teens for sexual trysts, Harvey Milk recklessly 
endangered the cause he served. 


In seeking to bar homosexuals from teaching children, the Briggs Initiative 
essentially accused gay people of betraying a proclivity for predatory 
behavior. The ballot measure propagated a nasty myth. 

Harvey Milk understood this underlying prejudice as motivating the 
measure and attacked it in campaigning against the Briggs Initiative. In one 
televised debate with John Briggs, he held up a pro—Proposition 6 flyer that 
warned of the dangers of child molestation by gay teachers. Milk asked: “If 
in your statements here, and in all these newspapers, and tonight, [you say] 
that child molestation is not an issue, if it is not an issue, why do you put 
out literature that hammers it home? Why do you play on that myth and 
fear?”© 

As the leading opponent of the Briggs Initiative, Milk understood that his 
adversaries could expose his sex life. He told his readers as much. “It will 
be one of the meanest, most vicious fights in American political history,” 
Milk wrote of the campaign to defeat the Briggs Initiative. “Whoever leads 
you will be slandered in public and vilified in private. There will be jokes 
and innuendos. And though you may not realize it, investigative reporters 
will crawl about the darkest corners of the Gay Community and devote 
columns—with photo stories to match—of the so-called degradation of our 
community.”” 

The prediction reads as both projection and inoculation. Milk on some 
level anticipated “investigative reporters” dredging up his sex life. Despite 
labeling himself “not a secretive person” in the column, he harbored a 


secret. j 


During the fight over the Briggs Initiative, the public remained unaware 
of Milk’s habit of reaching back into youth for romantic partners, even as 
he walked to his inauguration with a kept man half his age. “No one knew 
that,” John Briggs says of Milk’s taste for much younger paramours. “That 
was not a part of the public conversation, about his love life.” Briggs 
maintains that he never saw any boyfriends in tow and never investigated 
his political opponent.? 

But Milk’s pursuit of young men seems clear even to his hagiographers. 
An admiring piece in The Advocate describes Milk as “[a]lways fond of 
boyish guys,” while Randy Shilts’s biography, The Mayor of Castro Street, 
conceded that “Harvey always had a penchant for young waifs with 
substance abuse problems.” 1° 

Shilts also noted that Milk’s love life managed to escape public attention. 
“Gossip flowed in some knowledgeable gay circles that Harvey indulged 
himself in more exotic sexual practices in these later years,” the biographer 
wrote. “Surprisingly, though, Harvey’s sex life never came under any public 
scrutiny and rarely emerged as any kind of an issue.” !! 

This comment followed a paragraph centered on Milk’s fondness for Jack 
Lira, a troubled man nearly a quarter century his junior. But the vague 
reference to an enthusiasm for practices strange by San Francisco standards 
does not necessarily reference the politician’s disposition for making 
boyfriends of the boys he befriended. 

In the extant correspondence between Milk and Scott Smith, with whom 
he became partners in business and love, bitter breakup notes reference 
Milk’s “education” of the much younger man. 

“Well I invested over 5 years in Scott!” Milk wrote his boyfriend. “At 
first he would not walk down a beach with me with my arm on him. Now 
he will do that—with others but not with me. At first he would not have 
erotic sex with Harvey—now he likes it—with others. At first Harvey could 
no [sic] not fist fuck him—now he loves it—with others.” 1? 

The biopic starring Sean Penn points to Milk’s political pursuits causing 
the breakup. Certainly Milk’s consuming political interests put stress on a 
relationship that increasingly appeared to Smith as not the one that he had 


signed up for.'? But Milk’s correspondence adds much to that story of the 


deteriorating relationship with Smith, whose enthusiasm for the boycott of 
Coors beer, for instance, led to work behind the scenes that at least matched 
Milk’s labors as the public face of the campaign. In the romance’s twilight, 
Milk castigated Smith for shirking his duties in their shop, in caring for 
their dog, and in the relationship. He angrily pointed to Smith’s feigning 
sickness during the day only to cruise for sex at night. “Well, I asked for 
your fist. I asked for your cock. I asked for your ass. I got your shit.”!4 

As Smith aged out of his boyfriend’s dating demographic, Milk 
eventually replaced him with a beau several years Smith’s junior. Jack Lira 
liked sex much more than work, so he made a profession of sorts of his 
pleasure. An alcoholic sans job, education, and social skills, the 
twentysomething boasting expertise at pinball and sex but little else made 
the relationship with the public figure a strange pairing. “Jack Lira is truly a 
great fuck,” Milk reportedly said of his transactional relationship with the 
high school dropout. “I can come home from the office. I don’t have to talk 
politics—I don’t have to talk anything. Drunk or sober, if he’s in bed, he’s a 
great fuck.”!° 

Milk nicknamed his new lover “Taco Bell”; according to Shilts, the 
politician’s friends called the younger man “the mistake.”'© The pairing 
puzzled Milk’s social circle.!” But for anyone familiar with Milk’s habit of 
pursuing troubled teens and young men, Lira fit a pattern dating back to Joe 
Campbell, Jack Galen McKinley, and other suitors even less suited for the 
long haul. 

The former naval officer and schoolteacher slummed it in relationships. 

Milk, for instance, confessed to Joe Campbell in a 1963 letter that “much 
has happened to me over the last few weeks.” On a trip to Florida to lose 
himself, the thirty-two-year-old found a seventeen-year-old junkie in the 
seedy motel where he stayed. From the boy, he received “warmth,” 
“someone to cling to,” and help “in a form that was not good.” Milk 
insisted that he and the teenager were not lovers in the letter to his lover. 

The note described the brief friendship between Milk and the teenage 
drug addict: 


I needed help badly & got it in a form that was not good but it was help & now once again I am 
off the bottom for I found that when things are bad, when things are black & are closing in— 


when you are afraid to get out of bed for fear of the reality of life, that there is always someone, 
somewhere who will reach out & help. With you it was me. With me it was someone else who 
also was at the bottom & it was a case of mutual drowning & mutual help—but thank fate or 
whatever it is (if [it] is God than [sic] thank God) for without the help I would be in a bad way 
today. ... Don’t jump to certain thoughts—in fact he is not here & we were not “lovers”—this 
Tom is 17 & was here with several others & they were staying at the same hotel that I am at— 
they were all taking dope to a point that you could smell it in the halls & their needles were in 
the room phone. Tom wanted to break out of the way his life was. And for 2 weeks he helped 
me & I helped him. I don’t know if he is clean now (who can ever tell) but he was alright to 
want to & to go home to his family in Conn where his family have promised him more help if 
he needs it—& for me he gave me warmth, in time of need someone to cling to so I would not 
drown. 18 


Despite his Wall Street background, Milk cruised skid row when forging 
relationships. “He has been actively gay (on the streets) since he was 13 + 
has fooled around since he was about 8 or 9 + he has never looked for or 
expected a ‘lover’ but now he wants me,” Milk wrote in the early 1960s of a 
beau named Stravinsky. “I told him it’s a wonderful thing to know that you 


are wanted (sounds like you) but I just do not love him + it would not be 


fair to not say so.”!9 


The onetime New Yorker, Vogue, and Essence editorial hand Dorothy 
Dean recalled Milk’s 1960s-era romps with a sex-crazed “youth” that she 
christened “Super Trash.” Super Trash worked at Bloomingdale’s with 
another Milk lover, Joe Campbell; he and Campbell later became 
roommates after the latter attempted suicide over his breakup with Bill 
Sipple. Super Trash, Dean felt compelled to point out, fell into the “not a 
hustler” category despite his age and sexual compulsions. “Super Trash, I 
gather from several sources, was a nymphomaniac, insatiably so,” Dean 
explained. “Partners became exhausted seriatim. So it was no surprise 


sometime later to learn that Harvey and Jack (separately and in tandem 


both, I think) would on occasion have it off with him.”?? 


Hair and Jesus Christ Superstar stage director Tom O’Horgan pointed 
out the major problems Milk created by dating minors with problems. Jack 
Galen McKinley, sixteen when he met the adult Milk, fit into that category. 
“Galen was like most of those little boys Harvey [ever] found,” O’Horgan 
told Randy Shilts. “They were very dependent, looking for some kind of 
parent and believed it could last forever. There was a pattern Harvey had of 


finding little waifs.” The pattern included suicide attempts by the 
emotionally disturbed youngsters. 

O’ Horgan recounted one of the times McKinley tried to take his own life. 
The Broadway legend told of glimpsing a “kid sitting on HM’s lap” at a 
show. “HM brought [the] kid home, Galen came home claiming to have 
tried to kill himself by jumping off Fisherman’s Wharf.” After McKinley 
caused a scene, Milk tied him up and stuffed him in the closet “soaking wet 
and muddy.”7! 

How old was O’Horgan’s “kid,” Dean’s “Super Trash,” or Milk’s 
“Stravinsky”? We know only not too old for Harvey Milk, who generally 
looked elsewhere once his lovers reached their midtwenties. 

Milk’s compulsion for young men, even teens, continued into his forties. 
“Harvey was a total stud,” remembers one gay man who left the periphery 
of Milk’s social circle because of what he witnessed. “It was in his 


personality. He liked young boys. He liked to abuse young boys.” 


“Harvey Milk was tenacious,” says Bill Stevens (not his real name), a 
contemporary and sometime customer of the camera-shop proprietor. “He 
became an animal among young gay men.” 

Running in social circles that overlapped with Milk’s, Stevens had 
opportunities to witness Milk’s behavior. Prior to Milk’s first run for office, 
Stevens, Milk, and a group of friends descended on the Castro for a night of 
fun in the bustling gay bars. But Milk’s companion, a delicate, brunette boy 
that Stevens pegs at around seventeen years of age, was refused service in 
the watering holes. The group split up; Harvey and his young friend went 
their way and Stevens and others went theirs. 

Early the following morning, Stevens glimpsed the boy balled up in 
Harvey Milk’s doorway. Rough marks vandalized his soft face. “I don’t 
remember what I had for breakfast this morning,” Stevens explains. “But I 
can tell you exactly what happened that morning.” 


He approached and comforted the teen. “He was just crying like a baby,” 
Stevens says. “Around the face, maybe around the ear he had some cuts. He 
was basically real shook-up and crying like a baby. In my worst nightmare, 
I couldn’t imagine anyone doing this to a sweet young thing like this.” 

Intending to pick up coffee for himself, Stevens instead treated the boy to 
breakfast. “He was a sweet kid,” he remembers, “really a sweet little kid. 
He was a small kid. As I recall, Harvey was six-foot-one, six-foot-two. He 
was older. Harvey was a very strong person.” 

At breakfast, the youth composed himself enough to describe what 
transpired. “He was pretty upset,” Stevens remembers. “He said, ‘I got beat 
up.’ He said, ‘He beat me up, raped me.’ I didn’t examine him or even say 
he should go to a doctor. I heard it. It was enough for me.” 

Stevens remembers neither the name of the victim nor the precise date of 
the assault. He didn’t report the alleged crime to the police. He didn’t 
confront the alleged perpetrator to hear his side of the story. He witnessed 
the boy’s characterization of a violent encounter with a man, not the actual 
encounter. Maybe the youngster started the fight and the bigger, stronger 
Harvey Milk finished it. Perhaps the youth didn’t like the way the sexual 
encounter transpired and labeled a consensual but unhappy experience rape 
in hindsight. Despite Milk’s known pursuit of young basket cases, the 
politician left no known history of forcible rape allegations other than in 
Stevens’s account. 

Stevens’s story remains the same after numerous tellings to this author 
over many years. Independent verification definitively points to Stevens’s 
knowing Milk. And most who knew Milk also knew Stevens or of him. 
Like Harvey Milk, Bill Stevens owned a name in San Francisco’s gay 
community. Because of this, the respected, accomplished, and terrified 
pillar of the community insisted on keeping his real name out of this book. 

His story might not convince a jury. But Stevens remains convinced. “It 
was certainly sexual in nature,” he insists of the unpleasant encounter. 
“Over and above that you didn’t need to be a male gynecologist to 
recognize that wasn’t the only thing it was about. He was assaulted on his 


face and body.”2° 


Milk’s pattern of leaving young lovers worse than he found them did not 
stop with the slight teenager brutalized in the Castro. 

For Milk, August 28, 1978, played out as a day of great heights and 
fathomless depths. That day he engineered the passage of the lone 
ordinance he authored during his time on the Board of Supervisors. 
Seconded by Dan White and receiving the board’s unanimous support, the 
measure required citizens not to treat the streets of San Francisco as their 
pets’ toilet by fining owners who did not take their dogs’ leavings.** The 
performer-politician staged a photograph showing him stepping in dog mess 
as a means of illustrating the problem.” “The day of his press conference 
for the pooper-scooper ordinance,” campaign manager Anne Kronenberg 
explained, “he went out early and planted some shit on the lawn so that 
after his press conference he knew just where he was gonna stand so he 
would step in it.”7° 

After Milk took action to clean up one mess, he came home too late to 
clean up another. Arriving home forty-five minutes late, the supervisor 
opened his door to discover empty Coors cans—verboten in light of Milk’s 
boycott—“No” on Proposition 6 flyers, and voter registration cards strewn 
around the apartment as a taunt to his political interests. “This is what I 
think of your voter registration,” one note read. Another informed, “You’re 
a lousy lover, Harvey.”~’ 

At the end of the trail of debris hung Jack Lira’s corpse. “You’ve always 
loved the circus, Harvey,” read the final note to Milk, who had dressed up 
as a Clown in a political stunt earlier that year. “What do you think of my 
last act?”78 

Milk so distrusted the police that he trekked to the local firehouse to alert 
authorities. He also called two close friends to help clean up the scene 
before police arrived. After cutting down his lover’s body, the supervisor 
and the cleanup crew tore, burned, and flushed notes.2” Whatever Jack Lira 
said therein remains lost to history. But the cleanup crew missed numerous 
notes. Lira’s profligacy in jotting down bitter witticisms ensured that the 


notes would pop up in hiding places long after the departure of Lira and his 
lover.°° 

Milk, who proudly walked to City Hall arm-in-arm with Lira on 
inauguration day, engineered a more muted media response to the end of 
their relationship. Local papers seemed uninterested in the young man, the 
reasons for his suicide, and why his lover initially kept the cops out of a 
crime scene. The Bay Area Reporter curiously described the man found 
dead in Milk’s apartment as his “former lover” and “recent roommate.”*! 

One of Lira’s sisters acknowledged Milk’s help to her brother and the 
love between them. “Even though you told me there is nobody to blame for 
doing what he did, I am sure that in the back of your mind there is a voice 
that says ‘maybe or if,’ ” Lira’s sister wrote the supervisor. “Don’t think of 
it that way because there was much that you had to know before you would 


have been able to do anything to help him. He wanted you to be spared the 
knowledge of his past as well as getting to know his parents.” 3? 

But maybes and ifs did not enter the supervisor’s mind. Within days of 
the funeral, he found another lover, a twenty-two-year-old from 
Washington. Shortly thereafter, Milk moved him into the apartment where 
Lira had killed himself just weeks earlier. Several other lovers followed that 
initial replacement.°° 

The supervisor poured himself into politics, the very thing that helped 
alienate his two most recent partners. His taste for damaged goods 
guaranteed that a revolving door of partners entered his life vulnerable and 
soon thereafter exited vulnerable. The humanitarian left a trail of damaged 
humans in his wake. 

The primary emotion toward the suicide that friends observed in Milk 
was anger.’ “That’s what I get for choosing a loser,” he confided to friends. 


“He was a loser.”°” 


Peoples Temple held a moment of silence to honor the passing of Harvey 
Milk’s companion. 

“They lived together in a respectable homosexual relationship,” Jim 
Jones announced in the steamy Jonestown pavilion in Guyana. He 
explained that Lira had ended his life not because of alcoholism, 
relationship troubles, or deep-seated familial trauma but because he feared, 
like Jones, that a holocaust would soon consume blacks, gays, and other 
minorities in the United States as it did Jews in the Third Reich. “Harvey 
Milk has been one of our deepest supporters,” Jones noted. He instructed, 
“We want to send a lot of letters.”°° 

En masse and on script, the congregation sent a lot of letters. 

“I had the opportunity in S.F. when we were there to get to know you and 
thought very highly of your commitment to social action and to the 
betterment of the community,” Sharon Amos, the Temple’s liaison to Milk’s 
1976 Assembly campaign, wrote from the group’s Georgetown, Guyana, 
outpost. “You have always been willing to put yourself out for us and so 
you’ve been a true and faithful friend. I am deeply sorrowed at your loss!” 
She encouraged Milk to recover in Jonestown, where “there is no racism, 
sexism, ageism or elitism,” and boasted of hoped-for future visits by Dick 
Gregory and Muhammad Ali.°” 

“Many times I sat and listened to your words from the pulpit at Peoples 
Temple in San Francisco,” Mary Lou Clancey, a doe-eyed, brunette beauty, 
wrote to Milk. “You have proven yourself as a strong and true friend over 
the last couple years, good friends are close to our heart.” She encouraged a 
visit by describing Jonestown as “All races, ages and social backgrounds 
blending, sharing, living equality. The best of medical care, spacious clean 
housing, healthy nutritious meals comprised of home-grown vegetables and 
tropical fruits not to forget farm-raised chicken & pork and sea-fish that 
comes from our boat. If it sounds too good to be true ... you will have to 
come see for yourself.”°8 

Milk received precisely fifty such condolence letters from Jonestown, 
forty-nine of which called on Milk to visit the commune. Most offered 
strangely similar boasts about the delicious food and Edenic living 


conditions. The letters all noted Milk’s loyalty to the Temple. Several 
misspelled “Milke” in the same peculiar manner. 

The final journal entry of one correspondent more directly pointed to 
orchestration. Edith Roller noted in her diary that Carolyn Looman, a San 
Francisco Head Start administrator turned Peoples Temple honcho, asked 
her to write to Milk.°? Roller’s letter followed the script. “I understand that 
you may be coming to live with us here,” she explained to the grieving city 
supervisor, “and I wish to encourage you and say how much we would like 


to have you here.”4? 


Harvey Milk never made the trip. More pressing matters, like his 
obligations as a city supervisor and, perhaps more important, his emergence 
as the leader in the fight against the Briggs Initiative, kept him close to San 
Francisco. Whereas his past causes often divided Democrats, the fight 
against the Briggs Initiative united rival politicians of his party in San 
Francisco and elsewhere in the state. Many voices on the right sided with 
Milk, including tax-limitation activist Howard Jarvis, the California Young 
Republicans, and Senator S. I. Hayakawa.*! 

All his fellow board members joined Milk in opposing the measure. They 
unanimously approved a board proclamation expressing that opposition. 
“The Briggs Initiative carries this a little too far,” said Dan White.** The 
official record notes, “Supervisor White stated that he was a dissident vote 
on the ‘Gay Rights Ordinance’ when it was before the Board, but that he 
was voting for the subject legislation pertaining to school employees 
because he felt that the Briggs amendment carries the matter too far, and 
asked that his statement be incorporated in the Journal of Proceedings.” 

In a show of unanimity, the entire board appeared on a postcard sent to 
San Francisco voters opposing the Briggs measure. “San Francisco’s 11 
Supervisors don’t often agree,” read the postcard featuring the smiling city 


supervisors. “But they are all united in urging you to vote no on proposition 
6.744 

White donated $100 for the defeat of the antigay initiative. “An elite, 
$100-a-plate, fund-raising dinner attended by liberal Democrats and many 
of San Francisco’s ineligible bachelors grossed about $50,000 late 
yesterday to fight Proposition 6,” the San Francisco Chronicle reported in 
late September 1978. Emmy winner Ed Asner, Advocate publisher David 
Goodstein, Mayor George Moscone, and Supervisors Harvey Milk and Dan 
White all attended the largest benefit gala for a gay cause in San Francisco 
history to that point.*° 

White’s explicit opposition to Briggs’s ballot measure in word and deed 
remains, if not lost to history, lost to many historians. One chronicle of the 
era references “California’s anti-gay Prop 6, which Dan White, a recognized 
homophobe, apparently supported.” Another account informs that “in San 
Francisco, Supervisor Dan White was leading the campaign for the passage 
of the Briggs Initiative.”*” This isn’t true. 

Like Dianne Feinstein and other Bay Area Democrats, White sometimes 
Supported measures embraced by the homosexual community and 
sometimes opposed them. The freshman supervisor represented the most 
conservative district in San Francisco, and his votes and rhetoric sometimes 
reflected that. But the city’s most conservative district lay in neither Tulsa 
nor Colorado Springs but in San Francisco. And like most San Francisco 
Democrats, White on most issues fell on the liberal side relative to the 
nation as a whole even if within the context of the Board of Supervisors his 
votes generally swung to the center and the more conservative wing. 

Perhaps White cynically made a public show of his vote as an insurance 
policy for any future citywide run. Or perhaps he voted against the Briggs 
Initiative as penance for his petulance in switching his “yes” to “no” on the 
antidiscrimination bill in response to Milk’s perceived perfidy in voting for 
the home for disturbed youth in his district. But the simplest explanation 
works as the most plausible one. White probably did not support a measure 
discriminating against homosexuals in public employment because he did 
not privately discriminate against homosexuals in his employ. 


Harvey Milk threw himself into stopping passage of Proposition 6. It was a 
bruising campaign, with Briggs issuing nasty allegations against gay men 
and Milk calling Briggs nasty names. But the debate, surely caustic, by and 
large avoided personal attacks of a private nature. Briggs insists he liked 
Milk and believes that Milk liked him, too. He cites the time Milk asked 
him to switch campaign buttons and pose for an all-laughs private photo.*® 

Briggs, like Milk to a lesser degree, saw the campaign as a springboard 
for realizing political ambitions, not as an opportunity to ruin an adversary. 
Milk’s stock in the gay community grew by standing up to Briggs. And 
Briggs launched a gubernatorial bid along with his ballot initiative. 

“I was following that down there in Dade County,” Briggs says of Anita 
Bryant’s 1977 ballot measure to repeal a gay-rights ordinance. “I heard that 
Willie Brown went down there, the [future] speaker. So I got my wife, and 
we went down there to help Anita Bryant. We did, and she won. I came 
back and decided that we ought to have an ‘SOS’ [Save Our Schools] in 
California. She was victorious down there. ... That’s what spawned it.” 

As Anita Bryant’s Save Our Children campaign served as a template for 
John Briggs’s Save Our Schools initiative, Milk substituted the Orange 
County state senator for the orange juice spokeswoman in his recycled 
political rhetoric. He went for the jugular. 

“Tt can still happen here as it did in Germany,” Milk warned early in the 
fight, in November 1977. “The Briggs[es] are the Hitlers. If the Briggs[es] 
win, they will not stop.”°? Extremists, taking such loose rhetoric literally or 
alternatively coming to the same conclusion independently, decided to 
launch their own Operation Valkyrie. 

Clayton Van Lydegraf, an old communist playing a young Weatherman, 
trained in the Mojave Desert along with four followers and, unbeknownst to 
them, two undercover FBI agents to revive the group’s largely abandoned 
bombing campaign. The terrorists, exhibiting a surfeit of will that 
accompanied a deficit of skill, decided to target the office of California state 


senator John Briggs.°! 


Briggs, winning attention in his gubernatorial bid and in his backing of 
the Proposition 13 tax-limiting initiative, believes the plot to kill him 
stemmed as much from his popularity as his politics. “I don’t think they 
detested anything about me,” he insists. “They were out there to do harm to 
people and/or buildings. I was a ‘people.’ If they blew me up, it would be 
all over the place. That was a time when Harvey Milk and I were debating 
all over the place. Maybe that was the reason, I don’t know.” 

In November 1977, the FBI placed an armed agent in a tree at Briggs’s 
home and rounded up five conspirators hours before the group planned to 
plant a bomb at the state senator’s office. Despite the severity of the plot, 
the terrorists served only brief terms in prison.” 

The effort to kill his debating partner did nothing to temper Milk’s 
rhetoric. “Hitler lives on in Briggs,” Milk told his Bay Area Reporter 
readers. He continued, “History is repeating itself.”°* In a letter to the local 
Chamber of Commerce, Milk listed the opponents of the Briggs Initiative: 
San Francisco archbishop John Quinn, the San Francisco Chronicle and the 
Examiner, the Commonwealth Club, and other respectable entities. Under 
the “yes” column, he listed John Briggs, the Ku Klux Klan, and the Nazi 
Party.°° 

Milk played the one-man resistance movement against American Nazis. 
The heroism faded to hyperbole once the realization hit that the many 
people—liberals, conservatives, moderates—likened to Nazis merely 
annoyed Milk. John Briggs wasn’t a Nazi. But Harvey Milk kept saying he 
was. 

Increasingly, Milk criticized the leader of his own party for staying out of 
the California fight. 

“Supporting Senator Briggs[’s] Initiative are the LA Counnty Sherrifs 
[sic], the Nazi Party, and the KKK,” he telegrammed President Jimmy 
Carter in October 1978. “Yet your silence remains deafening. How many 


lives must be destroyed before you speak out?”°° 


While President Carter fled from the debate, an unlikely ally came to the 
supervisor’s rescue. Several weeks before Milk sent the scolding telegram 
to the president, the Republican seeking to replace Carter in the White 
House forcefully opposed the Briggs measure. “Innocent lives could be 
ruined,” reasoned Ronald Reagan in September. “What if an overwrought 
youngster, disappointed by bad grades, imagined it was the teacher’s fault 
and struck out by accusing the teacher of advocating homosexuality?””” 

Although his stance could cost him votes in 1980’s Republican primaries 
and caucuses, Reagan ridiculed the Briggs Initiative as nanny statism from 
the right. “It could be very costly to implement,” Reagan maintained, “and 
it has the potential for causing undue harm to people.” He said the measure 
could infringe “on the basic rights of privacy and perhaps even 
constitutional rights.”°° 

Less than a week before Election Day, Reagan penned a hard-hitting op- 
ed in the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner urging readers to vote “no” on the 
antigay proposition and an antismoking measure. Both ballot questions 
clashed with his philosophy of a more streamlined, less intrusive 
government. “Whatever else it is,’ Reagan noted, “homosexuality is not a 
contagious disease like the measles.” The former governor rebutted the 
broad slander that equated homosexuality with pedophilia and highlighted 
the vagueness of the proposed law. “What constitutes ‘advocacy’ of 
homosexuality? Would public opposition to Prop. 6 by a teacher—should it 
pass—be considered ‘advocacy’ ?”®’ 

The climate did not favor Reagan’s outspokenness. That year, Reagan’s 
successor as California governor, the liberal Democrat Jerry Brown, signed 
legislation banning gay marriage.°” In the summer of 1977, George Gallup 
found that just 27 percent of Americans supported hiring homosexual 
teachers in elementary schools and 65 percent opposed. More so than any 
job category listed, including the military and the clergy, homosexuals 
working as elementary school teachers elicited the greatest public 
opposition.°! With Anita Bryant’s success in Florida and other setbacks at 
the ballot box for gay-rights advocates, Harvey Milk’s concerns did not 
align with those of most Americans at the time. 


But in California, the numbers shifted, rather dramatically, around the 
time Reagan voiced his opposition to the Briggs measure. 

Before Reagan’s intervention, momentum had clearly swung in favor of 
Briggs. In late August, a poll showed “yes” decisively winning, 61 percent 
to 31 percent. A month later, shortly after the popular former governor 
voiced strong opposition, the gap had narrowed to 45—43 for “yes.”°* On 
Election Day, the state that twice elected Reagan its chief executive lined up 
on his side again, soundly rejecting the Briggs measure by a 58 percent to 
42 percent margin. 

“Tt made sense to a lot of people,” Briggs says of his initiative. “But 
when Reagan came out and said we don’t need it, and he was the governor 
and people were looking for leadership on it, it fell in the polls and that was 
the end of it.”°° 

Even Orange County, Reagan Country as much as Briggs’s county, 
opposed the proposition. As the electorate moved right on many issues in 
1978, including the Jarvis-Gann tax-limiting Proposition 13, they sided with 
Harvey Milk—and his politics-makes-strange-bedfellows ally Ronald 
Reagan—in rejecting the antigay proposition. If the anti-Briggs coalition 
puzzled some, others saw the temporary allies as making perfect sense. A 
San Francisco Chronicle article, citing exit polls showing broad crossover 
between the opposition to the antigay ballot question and the antismoking 
measure, credited a “wave of resentment against bigger government” in the 
“no” victories. 

Briggs blames Reagan rather than Milk for the defeat of his measure. He 
believes Nancy Reagan and a “Hollywood crowd” prevailed upon the 
former actor to take an active role in the campaign. Whereas Milk preached 
to the choir, Reagan made new converts. He spoke with a larger 
megaphone to an audience that could find reasons in their political 
philosophy to vote either way. 

“Oh, no doubt about that,” Briggs recalls of the Great Communicator’s 
effectiveness in swaying the vote. “Yeah, absolutely, when Reagan told the 
people of California that we already have a law to deal with this and we 
don’t need Prop. 6, Jimmy Carter came out about seven days before the 
election and at the conclusion of [a speech] said, ‘Vote no on Proposition 6.’ 


That message went to the Democrats. And Reagan’s went to the 


Republicans. But it was Reagan.”°° 


Jones with John Victor Stoen 
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“Such Greatness I Have Found at 
Jim Jones’ Peoples’ Temple” 


occurred a few months after Jack Lira’s suicide. 

Six-year-old John Victor Stoen and the city supervisor probably 
never met in any formal sense. Milk’s visits to Peoples Temple make it 
likely that the boy laid eyes on the politician, and perhaps vice versa, but 
any personal interactions surely ended there. Yet Milk, as he had done so 
many times before, disastrously intervened in the life of a youngster in 
trouble. 


r l “the most tragic outcome for a youth attracting Harvey Milk’s notice 


“T am the Supervisor for District Five in the City of San Francisco,” Harvey 
Milk wrote President Jimmy Carter in February 1978. “The Peoples Temple 
Christian Church is not located in my District, so I have no political ties or 
obligations to this church. I am writing to call an urgent concern of theirs to 
your attention. I am concerned at what I understand is the endorsement of 
some of our Congressmen for the efforts of Timothy Stoen against Rev. Jim 


Jones and the Peoples Temple.”! 


Tim Stoen, like Harvey Milk, held a position of prominence in San 
Francisco. As assistant district attorney, he led the city’s efforts against 
voter fraud. He also played a leading role in Peoples Temple as allegations 
of 1975 Election Day shenanigans swirled around the group. The district 
attorney’s office never found any fault in Peoples Temple. But eventually 
the assistant district attorney did. Unlike Milk, he broke with Jim Jones. 

On the American bicentennial, Stoen’s estranged wife, Grace, declared 
her independence from Jim Jones. Tim Stoen departed less than a year later. 
Their preschool-aged son remained with Jones. A bitter and bizarre custody 
battle ensued. 

Although Tim Stoen’s name appeared on the birth certificate and he 
shared legal custody of John with his estranged wife, Jones claimed 
paternity and refused to let the boy leave Guyana once there. He cited a 
peculiar affidavit signed by his then-follower attesting that Stoen recruited 
his pastor to sire the child because Jones struck him as “the most 
compassionate, honest, and courageous human being the world contains.”* 
The boy, like the letter, served as leverage against two people who knew 
more about the inner workings of the Temple in the 1970s than almost 
anyone not named Jim Jones. 

Stoen’s strange letter seemed strangely normal within the context of 
Peoples Temple. Jones fostered a climate in which members terrorized other 
members with allegations of child molestation and other outlandish charges, 
and forced confessions of incestuous fantasies. Complete loyalty to Jones 
seemed the most rational course amid so much disloyalty among friends 
and family. One slanderous letter signed “G” accused Stoen of having 
bought “1 wig,” “2 negligee’s,’ “1 slip,” “nylons,” and “women’s 
underwear.” The complainant reported: “I told him he did not have the 
privilege to do such things” and “for John’s sake not to do this.”° 

That snitch-culture context, with members fabricating fantastical tales 
about one another, remained absent from the newspaper accounts of the day. 
With the drama playing out on the front pages, readers learned of Tim 
Stoen’s affidavit disavowing parentage of John, and of Jones’s demand that 
a third party administer “truth serum” to Stoen. A reporter quoted Jones’s 
vague reference to the circumstances of his bedding a married parishioner: 


“I would prefer not to embarrass the relatives of Mr. and Mrs. Stoen 
because it has to do with their personal lives, and I am sure they would not 
want it aired.”* 

Harvey Milk used his office to portray Jim Jones as the blackmailed 
rather than the blackmailer. 

“Timothy and Grace Stoen, the parties that are attempting to damage Rev. 
Jones’ reputation, and seriously disrupt the life of his son, John, have both 
already been discredited in the news media here,” Milk informed President 
Carter. “The most widely-read columnist in the area, Herb Caen, printed 
Mr. Stoen’s sworn testimony that John is not his child but rather Rev. 
Jones[’s].” Milk floated the claim that Mrs. Stoen attempted to coerce the 
leader of the American Indian Movement into denouncing Jim Jones: 
“Grace Stoen is reported[ly] involved in what could be considered a 
blackmail attempt against another leader in the minority community, Dennis 
Banks, reported in the two major dailies with her name also given in Mr. 
Banks’ sworn affidavit about the attempt.”° Milk left out the fact that the 
Temple gave Banks significant financial support. 

Tim Stoen speculates that Jim Jones manipulated Milk. “If Jones had an 
enemy, he would go to somebody who had standing in the media, and he 
would lie about that person,” he notes after observing the Temple leader at 
close range for nearly a decade. “I don’t know what he told Harvey. He 
probably said that I hated gays, which I didn’t.”° 

Milk depicted a mom seeking her son’s return from a distant jungle as an 
extortionist. He portrayed the boy’s dad as a slanderer. “It is outrageous that 
Timothy Stoen could even think of flaunting this situation in front of our 
Congressmen with apparently bold-faced lies,” Milk wrote the president. “I 
have learned in addition, that he has pressured these Congressmen towards 
unwitting compliance with promoting State Department intervention in the 
custody case now pending in Guyana.”” 

Milk failed to mention that the “custody case now pending in Guyana” 
arose because a California Superior Court judge had awarded Grace Stoen 
custody of her son. On August 26, 1977, less than a month after New West 
published its Peoples Temple exposé, the judge issued a preliminary ruling 


granting her custody and ordered Jones to appear in court. The reverend, 


having fled to Guyana, failed to show. So on November 18 the judge 
“ordered that Reverend Jim Jones will immediately deliver the minor, John 
Victor Stoen, to the Petitioner, Grace Lucy Stoen.” He further ruled that the 
San Francisco district attorney “take all actions necessary to locate 
Reverend Jim Jones and to secure Reverend Jim Jones’ compliance with 
this order.”? 

If press revelations about life inside Peoples Temple led Jim Jones to flee 
to Guyana, the court orders ensured that he stayed there. He could not risk 
returning to the United States. He even refused to travel to Georgetown as 
the Guyana courts took up the custody case.!° 

Harvey Milk expressed to President Carter his concern about 
congressmen who involved themselves in the custody case. Those 
congressmen included, most notably, Leo Ryan, who represented northern 
San Mateo County in the House of Representatives. 

Peoples Temple caught Ryan’s attention after Bob Houston, the son of an 
old friend of Ryan’s, died under mysterious circumstances in a San 
Francisco rail yard a day after defecting from the Temple. No longer 
benefiting from the protection of Jim Jones, Houston perished when a 
freight car rolled over him. Death by accident? Magical spell? Murder? 
Competing parties offered competing theories. 

“That death Jim Jones did claim,” Peoples Temple planning commission 
member Yulanda Crawford says. “He claimed that when I was in an all- 
night counseling meeting. He claimed responsibility for that. He claimed 
that the angels had gotten Houston. But we knew what that meant. There 
weren’t any angels that had gotten him. That was Jim Jones’s hit on him 
because he wanted to leave.” 

Houston’s father wanted to find the truth about his son and rescue his 
grandkids from Guyana. A November 1977 San Francisco Examiner story 
highlighted the elder Houston’s quest. Leo Ryan wanted to dig deeper into 
Peoples Temple. 

Ryan harbored a personal interest in the controversy. But his friendship 
with Houston cannot account fully for his decision to investigate. Ryan took 
his job as an elected official very seriously. As an assembly-man in 1965, he 
worked as a substitute teacher in Watts to better gauge the mood after the 


Los Angeles neighborhood’s infamous riots. Later he manufactured an 
arrest under a false name and voluntarily stayed in Folsom Prison to 
investigate the conditions. As a congressman, he traveled to Newfoundland 
to get an up-close look at seal hunting there.'* His involvement in the 
Peoples Temple case fit into this template of investigating, often in 
unconventional ways, concerns his colleagues overlooked. 

So when Ryan learned about Bob Houston’s mysterious death and about 
allegations of child abduction in the jungles of South America, the 
congressman decided to look into Peoples Temple. Unlike Willie Brown, 
George Moscone, Harvey Milk, and other Bay Area pols, Leo Ryan grasped 
that Jim Jones did not stand above scrutiny simply because he served as a 
political power broker. The congressman began helping Concerned 
Relatives, a group worried about family members possibly held against 
their will in Jonestown, and championing Tim and Grace Stoen’s custody 
dispute involving son John. 

For this, Milk obliquely characterized his fellow Democrat as a dupe. 

Jones, on the other hand, emerged as a saintly figure in Milk’s letter to 
the president. “Rev. Jones is widely known in the minority communities 
here and elsewhere as a man of the highest character, who has undertaken 
constructive remedies for social problems which have been amazing in their 
scope and effectiveness,” Milk wrote Carter. “He is also highly regarded 
amongst church, labor, and civic leaders of a wide range of political 
persuasions. Our own Board of Supervisors has presented Rev. Jones with a 
Certificate of Honor, unanimously passed by all members, praising the 
church for its many projects ‘which have been so beneficial to all the 
citizens of the Bay Area.’ On the same occasion, he was also presented with 
a unanimously passed resolution by a Republican State Senator, Milton 
Marks representing that legislative body.”!° 

Like Milk, the man he venerated railed against Tim Stoen for attempting 
to retrieve his son. 

“He’s an arrogant prick, wasn’t he?” Jones asked his followers about 
Stoen. “Some of us remember how pissy, how know-it-all, how Mr. Middle 
Class he was, how WASP-ish he was, how so WASP-y he was, oh, nobody 


could be more White Anglo-Saxon Protestant than Tim Stoen. He needed to 
come down.” 

Stoen replaced Lester Kinsolving and other devils as the Luciferian 
figure in Temple theology. Whereas religion writer Kinsolving served as a 
minister in the Anglican Church, Stoen acted as an ordained reverend in 
Peoples Temple. The heretic always inflames more than the heathen. 

“T could kill him,” Jones told his flock in Guyana. “I could really kill 
him, literally kill him. He’s a son of a bitch, to do what he did to me, to this 
people, to do what he did.”!4 

What he did was leave the group. He dared ask for his son back in the 
process. As Milk characterized Stoen as a liar to the president, Jones 
repeatedly fantasized about murdering his former lieutenant. He told his 
followers gathered in northwest Guyana: 

I’ve been abused badly. Tim Stoen—and the idea of putting m[e] through that shit. The idea of 

putting me through that shit. That’s what he put me through: shit. So much it puked on him. 

Goddamn, I’d like to cut his throat. Miserable low goddamn prick, standing up like Mr. 

Straight, “I’m on a collision course with the man I respected most in my life.” Yeah, the man he 


respected most of his life, so much he made me go through that miserable shit. He on a 


collision course with me, he—I hope—I hope he don’t get over here. Comes to Georgetown, 
15 


his ass is grass. 

On another continent, Jones proved powerless to cut Stoen’s throat, but 
he retained power over politicians who could cut Stoen down in the press 
and to the president. In Harvey Milk’s judgment, Jim Jones posed no danger 
to the Stoens. Instead, he implied, Tim and Grace Stoen posed a danger to 
their son—and to his loving guardian. 

“Not only is the life of a child at stake, who presently has loving 
protective parents in Rev. and Mrs. Jones, but our official relations with 
Guyana could stand to be jeopardized, to the potentially great 
embarrassment of our State Department,” Milk stressed. “Mr. President, the 
actions of Mr. Stoen need to be brought to a halt. It is offensive to most in 
the San Francisco community, and all those who know Rev. Jones to see 
this kind of an outrage taking place.” 

The most sensible, obvious explanation for the dispute—that the woman 
who gave birth to the boy and the man recognized by the state, the 


hospital’s doctors, and the mom as the father understandably wanted their 
child home from a distant jungle outpost—appeared absurd to Milk. He 
rejected the logical explanation for the politically expedient one. 

Milk “wanted to show himself to be a friend of this power broker in San 
Francisco, so he wrote the letter,” Stoen concludes. “I never had any 
interactions with him at all. I did not see him as a member. I saw him as 
somebody who wanted to be in the good favor of this man who was starting 
to take over San Francisco’s leftist community.” t6 

Even if Carter were to take at face value Milk’s contention regarding the 
boy’s parentage, awkward questions naturally followed: Why would a 
married man of God impregnate his assistant’s wife? How did keeping a 
child five thousand miles away from his mother serve the boy’s best 
interests? What caused Milk to believe that returning a boy to his mom 
amounted to putting “the life of a child at stake”? 

Milk’s fawning letter left even Michael Bellefountaine, an AIDS activist 
and sympathetic chronicler of Peoples Temple’s intersections with gays and 
lesbians, to label it “disturbing in that it reads as if it were written by a 


Temple publicist.” t” 


The man Harvey Milk hailed as a “man of the highest character,” in reality, 
came unhinged long before migrating south. Events, including the stress of 
his secrets published in the papers, unraveled him further. 

Always prone to outlandish claims, Jones boasted of ever greater powers. 
One member who managed to escape Jonestown recounted that at various 
times the leader said “he was the reincarnation of either Lenin, Jesus Christ 
or one of a variety of other religious or political figures.” Jones maintained 
that he wielded the power of extrasensory perception and “could tell what 
everyone was thinking.” He said that “he had powerful connections the 
world over, including the Mafia, Idi Amin, and the Soviet government.” 18 

The preacher lauded for his church’s drug-rehabilitation efforts spiraled 
into drug addiction. As far back as the Indiana days, Jones had injected 


himself with what he claimed to be vitamin B12 or insulin. Biographer Tim 
Reiterman reports, “After the shots, the preacher, curiously enough, could 
not converse; he became almost incoherent.” By the late 1970s, the drug 


use had become drug abuse. Reiterman writes that Jones took “injectable 


Valium, Quaaludes, uppers, barbiturates, whatever he wanted.”!? 


Former Temple member Mike Carter ties Jones’s escalating drug use to 
the death of the preacher’s mother in December 1977. “He very much went 
downhill after his mom died,” Carter says. “It got to the point where he was 
really bad, where he was becoming incoherent even.” Reiterman writes 
that Jones’s “voice, once so riveting, now sounded pathetic, raspy, as if he 
were very drunk or his tongue coated with peanut butter.”*! Although Jones 
had convinced his mother to call him “Father,” the domineering woman 
remained a potential check on him and a link to his past. After she died, he 
self-medicated, to a greater degree than previously, to deal with the trauma. 
In doing so, he inflicted trauma on others. 

Jonestown, that supposed paradise, resembled a concentration camp. In a 
promotional film, Jones boasted of “eight coops all filled with chickens.” 
Survivors tell a different story. “We never saw any meat,” Yulanda 
Crawford says. “Only thing I saw one time was fish-head soup. That was 
because we had cleaned fish all night. We were supposed to be getting some 
fish, but instead the guy gave us the fish heads, so I made a fish-head soup. 
That was the closest thing we ever got to meat.”*? Another former Temple 
member, Vernon Gosney, recalls a rare delicacy at Jonestown. “I remember 
one time we had chicken-feet soup,” Gosney says. “It’s chicken feet! Like, 
the feet and the les—okay?”** 

The flock wasted away on this diet largely devoid of meat, relying on rice 
soup as a Staple. “The most loyal were in the worst physical condition,” 
another Temple insider recalled. “Dark circles under one’s eyes or extreme 
loss of weight were considered signs of loyalty.”*? Meanwhile, Jones and 
his harem enjoyed a stocked refrigerator. 

Despite the malnourishment, members worked seventy-hour weeks in the 
fields, where Jones harangued them for an average of six hours daily over 
loudspeakers. They attended mandatory meetings after their workdays. 


Jones increased the siege mentality by instituting terrifying events called 
“white nights,” though sometimes they lasted several days. 

The first white night occurred in early September 1977, about a month 
after the mass migration from San Francisco to Jonestown. Perhaps more 
significantly, it started about a week after Temple member Leon Broussard 
escaped from the commune and just days after the Guyanese government 
issued a warrant for the retrieval of young John Stoen. Jones fabricated an 
assassination attempt on himself and pretended that armed forces were 
encroaching on the community. For six days, residents stood on edge and 
on guard. Jones hyped the idea that the invisible forces surrounding the 
community wished to massacre them. He raised the idea of mass suicide as 


a way to avoid this fate.~° 

Public figures admired by Jonestown’s rank-and-file—Huey Newton, 
Angela Davis, Carlton Goodlett—spoke over the loudspeaker via phone. 
Their messages, meant to hearten the beleaguered communards, reinforced 
paranoia by legitimizing the fake assault Jones orchestrated. 

“I know you are in a very difficult situation right now and there is a 
conspiracy, a very profound conspiracy designed to destroy the 
contributions which you have made to our struggle,” Davis told an audience 
of admirers. “And this is why I must tell you that we feel that we are under 
attack as well. When you are attacked, it is because of your progressive 
stand, and we feel that it is directly an attack against us as well. Therefore, 
more of us need to know that we will be carrying on this idea, that we will 
do everything in our power to ensure your safety and your ability to keep on 
struggling.”?” 

Mike Carter describes the typical white night in Jonestown: 
“Everybody’s there. There’s a lot of ranting and raving and the world’s 


coming to an end. There was definitely a lot of Jim going off on tangents. 


You just wanted it to end.”?®8 


The white nights became more common. 


Harvey Milk could not have known everything that was happening in 
Jonestown. But his letter to President Carter is notable for its omissions. He 
did not mention the many articles in the San Francisco press alleging 
terrible deeds committed by the reverend: ordering burglaries, overseeing 
beatings, drugging followers, fleecing life savings, conducting dry runs for 
mass suicide, and holding hundreds of people against their will in a 
concentration camp. Claiming “no political ties or obligations to this 
church,” Milk did not divulge that Peoples Temple promoted him from its 
pulpit and press, provided hundreds of campaign volunteers, and printed 
leaflets boosting his electoral prospects. The men clearly shared strong 
political ties. Harvey Milk so loved Jim Jones that he lied to the president of 
the United States in order to help him. 

Nor did the letter to Carter mark the first time Milk pleaded Jim Jones’s 
case to a world leader. 

Two months before writing the American president, Milk sent a similar 
letter to the Guyanese prime minister, socialist strongman Forbes Burnham. 
He praised Peoples Temple as an organization responsible for more good in 
San Francisco than any other. Milk obliquely referenced “mishaps” but 
cautioned against using perfection as the standard to judge Peoples Temple: 


Such greatness I have found at Jim Jones’ Peoples’ Temple. Greatness not perfection. Maybe 
mishaps—maybe not—but certainly not perfection and equally certain greatness. 

The good I see. The good I hear. The work that Peoples’ Temple does for my community. 
The good that Peoples’ Temple does for other communities—communities like mine at every 
aspect must be considered communities that have been passed over by our so-called 
democracy. If other churchles] believed in Christianity like People’s Temple does—if other 
people’s [sic] believed in democracy like People’s Temple does then mankind in this nation 
would not be in the everlasting struggle it finds itself engaged in. But we do struggle. People’s 
Temple eases that struggle. Not only for its own members but for too many people—for as 
great as our nation may seem—it is not great—it has mishaps—like individuals. And our 
government is not judged by the mishaps it has but by the good it does. Our government is not 
perfect. Neither is People’s Temple. Our government has mishaps—maybe. Peoples’ Temple 
has mishaps—maybe. Our government does good. People’s Temple does good. Our 
government is judged by that good—should not the same standards be used when judgeing 
[sic] Peoples’ Temple? What more is there to ask for? To do good. How many who point at 
others do good themselves? Few. So I reach out my hand in support of Peoples’ Temple. It does 
good in my community. What more should I ask for? Perfection? 

Thank you for your time. Thank you for listening to a person others call a leader. For I feel 
that the time has come for leaders to speak up and out. When those who do good are pointed at 


let it be pointed at for the good that they do. If that happens more people will be pointing at 
Peoples’ Temple th[a]n at any other church in my community.~° 


Sharon Amos, the Temple’s chief liaison to Milk’s assemblyman 
campaign, shared Milk’s letter with Burnham. Later she reported presenting 
a Guyanese minister of parliament, Carrie Ramsaroop, with a letter the San 
Francisco supervisor sent in praise of the Temple.*° The letter, like the 
taped-over recording of Milk’s speech at Peoples Temple in San Francisco 
(and perhaps much else), remains lost to history.°! 

The fact that Milk’s support continued well into 1978 illustrates the 
degree to which Peoples Temple could count on him after other supporters 
went mute as charges of serious abuse mounted against Jones. Harvey Milk 
was all-in. 


Milk may have been one of the most forceful of Peoples Temple’s 
advocates, but his was not the voice most listened to. California lieutenant 
governor Mervyn Dymally, San Francisco mayor George Moscone (and two 
of his successors), and left-wing icons Jane Fonda, Huey Newton, and 
Angela Davis all lent their bigger names in support of Jones after the New 
West exposé led to a series of investigative stories on Peoples Temple. 

San Francisco’s leading columnist, Herb Caen, used his platform to 
defend Jones. In August 1977, Caen wrote in the Chronicle, “The Rev. Jim 
Jones, target of a ceaseless media barrage these days, wants to come home 
and answer the charges being leveled at him and his Peoples Temple, but 
his lawyer, Charles Garry, is advising against it.” Caen gave the Temple a 
forum for mocking allegations that the reverend used code to communicate 
with his followers in San Francisco over short-wave radio. He reported that 
Temple spokesman Mike Prokes laughed at the charges. Caen quoted 
Prokes as saying: “Typical. Sometimes the connection is so bad that he is 


unintelligible but—code? Really.”°* 


Caen’s columns helped San Franciscans inclined to believe the best about 
the Temple believe the best about it. 

Peoples Temple supplied supporters with a ready-made narrative. A 
lengthy 1977 press release described “a massive smear campaign against 
the humanitarian and especially progressive activities of Peoples Temple. 
The explicit purpose of this campaign is to destroy the work of an 
organization dedicated to eradicating inequality, racism, and want—and 
working for peace and an end to oppression and exploitation.”°° 

Apart from assigning base motives to critics, the Temple issued ad 
hominem attacks. The press release called former members “provocateurs” 
who joined with the intent to sabotage the group. It described other 
defectors as thieves, blackmailers, and people who “even sexually molested 
their own children.” As the Temple cast its critics as devils, it played the 
role of persecuted saints. “Dr. Martin Luther King was the object of an 
unrelenting campaign to discredit the civil rights movement,” the press 


release pointed out, adding, “The charges made against Jim Jones and 


Peoples Temple need to be seen in this context.”** 


And so the Temple’s friends saw the charges in that context. 

Many of them went to work reassuring the Temple’s new hosts in Guyana 
after Jones and most of his followers fled there. Peoples Temple’s professed 
Marxism flattered the ideological sensibilities of Guyanese strongman 
Forbes Burnham. Receiving letter after letter from important people in the 
United States reassured him and other government officials that charges of 
abductions, beatings, and operating a concentration camp in Jonestown 
were absurd. So did Temple boasts regarding its closeness to arguably the 
most famous man and woman on the planet. “Tell him about Muhammad 
Ali and Dick Gregory coming,” one memo instructed members meeting 
with a Guyanese official.” Another memo spoke of giving a picture of 
Jones and First Lady Rosalynn Carter, to which the local responded, “good, 
I’ll give it to the Prime Minister.”°° And Jones had chaired the housing 
commission in one of America’s largest cities before immigrating to 
Guyana. How could someone entrusted with such power, and endorsed by 
people entrusted with even greater power, possibly wield power so 
irresponsibly? 


In August 1977, Lieutenant Governor Mervyn Dymally wrote a letter to 
reassure Guyana’s prime minister. “Not surprisingly, the metropolitan 
media have singled out Peoples Temple for scrutiny and criticism,” wrote 
Dymally, who had made pilgrimage to Jonestown. “This unusual attack on 
the Church is the cause of great concern and anguish among the friends of 
Peoples Temple. However, I’m pleased to report that those of us who have 
looked at the great work of Bishop Jim Jones will continue to have strength 
in our commitment to him. ... This attack is no different from attempts 
recently by the United States media to discredit Guyana and Jamaica. We 
are no[w] experiencing the same phenomena here with Peoples Temple. The 
reasons are obvious.”°” 

Art Agnos, who had defeated Harvey Milk in the 1976 State Assembly 
race, also wrote Prime Minister Burnham. Agnos, serving as majority whip 
in the Assembly, told Burnham that “99% of all the work done by People’s 
Temple is in service to the elderly, poor families, and troubled youth. On 
many occasions I have referred destitute people to People’s Temple for help 
and they have all received it.” Agnos, elected mayor of San Francisco 
roughly a decade after this letter, concluded, “It is most unfortunate that 
some people in San Francisco feel threatened by this very simple 
organization and philosophy of service.”*° 

Willie Brown, who earlier portrayed Jones as a combination of “Martin 
[Luther] King,” “Angela Davis,” “Albert Einstein,” and “Chairman Mao,” 
again came to his friend’s aid.*? Though he had failed to persuade Fidel 
Castro of the greatness of Jim Jones, Brown appears to have found a fellow 
believer in Forbes Burnham. “Rev. Jim Jones is that person who can be 
helpful when all appears to be lost and hope is just about gone,” the future 
Assembly speaker and mayor of San Francisco assured Burnham in 


November 1977. “Having him as a resident in your country can only be a 
plus no matter how short or long his stay.”“? 

Jones’s stay lasted one year from when Brown typed his missive. It didn’t 
prove a plus—for Willie Brown, Art Agnos, Harvey Milk, Forbes Burnham, 


or anyone else. 


Harvey Milk’s February 1978 letter to President Carter also was not the first 
time the San Francisco politician turned to a high-ranking U.S. official to 
help Jones. 

Two months earlier, Milk had copied the president on a letter to Carter’s 
secretary of Health, Welfare, and Education (HEW), Joseph Califano. Milk 
reached out to Secretary Califano after hearing complaints that the federal 
government had denied Temple members in Jonestown their Social Security 
checks. “I am shocked at what I understand is positive evidence of H.E.W. 
and the Post Office preventing Social Security checks from being forwarded 
to the Peoples Temple agricultural mission in Guyana, South America,” the 
supervisor-elect wrote Califano. 

Milk devoted most of his ink to celebrating his friends rather than 
castigating the feds. He told of a wondrous jungle outpost “alleviating the 
world food crisis,’ transforming drug addicts and criminals into law- 
abiding workers, and creating a retirement community so enticing that 
seniors would pay thousands of dollars to join. This description of 
Jonestown was as far removed from reality as his glowing portrayal of 
Jones. Milk wrote: 


[I]t seems outrageous that a group that has done so much for elderly, minority and 
disadvantaged citizens, is now being deprived of its elderly members’ right to receive benefits 
which have been earned through entire lifetimes of hard work. 

Equally notable, is that the Peoples Temple has been the first to defend the constitutional 
rights of others when they were threatened. But now it appears that their own First Amendment 
right of religious freedom is being thrown into jeopardy. It is unthinkable that religious 
preference should preclude the fine and industrious members of the Peoples Temple from 
receiving Social Security! Why are these people, whom San Francisco has numbered as 
amongst its most conscientious citizens, now being subjected to this? 

Another point which I feel your Office should be informed of is this: Not only has the 
Peoples Temple established a beautiful retirement community in Guyana, the type of which 
people of means would pay thousands of dollars to patronize. The Peoples Temple has also 
been instrumental for years in taking criminal and drug-oriented elements, plus the unemployed 
off the streets and into constructive rehabilitation programs. Job training has been provided free 
in auto mechanics, carpentry, electrical work, printing, accounting and many other fields, 
including complete college and professional training for many. In every case, the person who 
received such training has been provided with gainful employment. Our crime problem has 
definitively and substantially been alleviated by their efforts. 


Many of these people, largely young, are now at the Guyana project, and functioning 
extremely well with their new skills. In addition, the community there is developing new 
methods of agriculture for the jungle interior, to contribute to alleviating the world food crisis 
through implementing and spreading such technology. 

I would think that these are efforts that the Federal government should support! I do not 
know who in the Department of H.E.W. is responsible for the withholding of the Social 
Security benefits. But in a pressing situation like this, surely it would be proper for you to step 
in and exercise your authority to be sure that these checks are sent to their proper destination. 

As a member of the San Francisco Board of Supervisors (as of January, 1978), I would 
appreciate that a report of action on this matter is sent to my office, so that I can be fully 


apprised of what is happening. I thank you in advance for the sincere concern that is merited by 
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this situation. 

In truth, the Temple relied on the Social Security checks to buy the food 
that Jonestown failed to grow. Peoples Temple members drew more than 
$35,000 a month in Social Security from the federal government. 

As was the case in Ukiah and San Francisco, the group survived on 
government support for its most vulnerable members—the poor, foster 
children, and elderly. Whereas 2 percent of the public then received 
Supplemental Security Income payments, 17 percent of Peoples Temple 
members did. A report by the government of California noted that a 
majority of those in Jonestown recorded a history of receiving public 
assistance of some sort. ? Supplemental Security Income checks made their 
way to Jonestown even though these payments, unlike standard Social 
Security payments, were generally not legally available to Americans living 
overseas. 

Rather than conspiring against Jonestown, the federal government 
subsidized it. 

That is why any interruption in Social Security payments struck Temple 
leaders as an existential crisis. The city folk playing pioneer farmers needed 
the subsidy of the government they despised to stay alive. 

The HEW missive responding to Milk’s letter, discovered in Jonestown, 
contained the scribbling “Send to PT” in Milk’s handwriting. The 
department assured Milk that Temple members continued to receive their 
checks without interruption.** 

The letter campaign to the secretary of the federal government’s largest 
department came as part of a wider, weirder campaign to hector various 


government agencies about imaginary investigations into Peoples Temple. 
Jim Jones everywhere saw conspiracies to undermine his project. 

“This office is not conducting an investigation of the Reverend Jim Jones 
of Peoples Temple,” San Francisco’s district attorney assured the Temple in 
early 1977.*° Later in the year, when the local DA began an investigation, 
the Temple queried the California Department of Justice whether that office 
investigated, too. “The California Department of Justice has not been asked 
to investigate the Peoples Temple Christian Church,” a befuddled 
bureaucrat wrote. “This matter is being handled by the San Francisco 
District Attorney’s Office and all inquiries should be directed to that 
agency.”“° Jones instructed his underlings to badger the IRS into revealing 
any investigations into revoking the group’s tax-exempt status.” 

This counterproductive strategy served as an invitation to pry as much as 
a plea to leave them alone. But Jim Jones’s drug-addled brain did not 
operate logically in the rain-forest commune that separated him from the 
world—and reality. 


The badgering extended to Guyana. Sharon Amos aggressively lobbied 
Guyanese politicians by carting out endorsements from American 
politicians including Milk, Willie Brown, and Mervyn Dymally. 

No one exerted more energy to burnish the Temple’s reputation in 
Guyana in the months before the cataclysm than the woman who most 
tarnished it. Sharon Amos cornered government officials, rolled off 
hectoring letters, and made constant calls in an effort to mainstream the 
peculiar organization. Instead, she put a shiny-eyed face to it. 

Guyana’s chief medical officer got “a little upset with Sharon,” a Temple 
memo explained of a meeting, and “said she got too excited.”*° When 
Amos burst into tears talking to the country’s minister of information, he 
refused to speak to her and initially shook everyone else’s hand but hers 
upon the meeting’s adjournment. “I don’t want to talk to that girl,” Ron Van 


Dyke explained, “ever.”“? The minister of home affairs complained that the 
Temple “bombarded” officeholders with propaganda, which generally bore 
the name “Sharon Amos” under a “yours cooperatively” close.°? He 
bemoaned Amos’s incessant, prolix missives around the time the Peoples 
Temple lobbyist drafted a nine-page letter to the country’s prime minister 
bringing attention to such matters as the Temple’s buying “watered down” 


bleach, “unfit” wood, and repairs for heavy machinery that turned out upon 


inspection to merely house a coconut in its engine.”! 


Her deranged demeanor did not get lost in translation from body 
language to the printed page. Amos regaled high government officials with 
lengthy updates on “the conspiracy,” an orchestrated effort to destroy 
Peoples Temple allegedly involving Interpol, the IRS, and numerous 
“clandestine agencies.”°* “We have absolute documented proof that she is 
at the helm of this conspiracy,” Amos wrote the prime minister regarding 
Grace Stoen. “Her vengeance stems from Jim not marrying her. Although 
Jim’s wife, Marceline was willing to permit him, and Jim would have gone 
through the hell of the marriage for the people’s sake, our board and the 
leaders of our movement felt it would affect the morale of our membership 
and result in a loss of support. Jim tried to explain this in a kind way but she 
turned on Jim with viciousness and took it out on their son.”°° 

The strange woman assigned similarly strange motives to Stoen’s 
estranged husband, whom she invariably described as a CIA asset. In her 
notes to Guyana’s chief justice, she called Tim Stoen—whom Jones earlier 
trashed to Harvey Milk, Stoen suspects, as an antigay bigot—a 
“homosexual” and a “transvestige [sic].”°* To Guyana’s prime minister, the 
Temple lobbyist theorized that Tim Stoen’s “obsessive sexuality may have 
been held over him” to join the anti-Temple conspiracy.” Amos explored 
every motive but parental love to explain the actions of the Stoens to 
recover their son from the jungle. 

Despite the collective insanity displayed, the government of Guyana 
aided its fellow socialists by thwarting journalists’ attempts to investigate 
Jonestown and Concerned Relatives’ efforts to contact family members 
inside the commune. 


In one telling instance, the Guyanese drew a firm line. 
“Give us clearance to get the advanced weaponry we can use to fight 
effectively,” Amos lobbied the deputy prime minister in a note about 


“mercenaries” and a far-fetched Venezuelan invasion. “We are totally ill- 


equipped to resist an invading force at this time.”°° 


The Marxist government that had earlier issued permits to the Temple for 
small weaponry thwarted Amos’s designs for a more ambitious arsenal. 
Vibert Mingo, the badgered minister of home affairs whose patience Amos 
repeatedly tested, explained that “no government could risk a[r]ming 
noncitizens” and that doing so here might make Jonestown appear as “a 
citadel to certain people.”°” Ideological solidarity may ignore mental illness 
but not, generally, when looking down the barrel of an AK-47. 


References, veiled and transparent, to the group’s plan of mass suicide 
appear in Amos’s missives and meetings with important people in Guyana. 
A draft of a letter to Prime Minister Burnham boasted, “we’re not afraid of 
death.”°® The minutes of a meeting with the minister of home affairs note 
that Amos and friends said of John Stoen, “we’d rather die than have him 
ever taken, all of us.”°? An Amos-led group explained to Sir Lionel 
Luckhoo, a well-connected figure who served as Jim Jones’s local lawyer, 
that “we’d rather die than have the child taken.”°° 

Other Temple representatives delivered the same message. On March 14, 
1978, an open letter to all members of Congress went out on official 
Peoples Temple letterhead. Citing perceived harassment from government 
agencies, Temple member Pamela Moton spelled out the option of mass 
human sacrifice: “I can say without hesitation that we are devoted to a 
decision that it is better even to die than to be constantly harassed from one 
continent to the next.”°! The significance of the note to “All U.S. Senators 
and Members of Congress” escaped the notice of nearly all U.S. senators 
and members of Congress. 


Concerned Relatives, the group that defectors and beleaguered kin used 
to reconnect with and rescue family members trapped in Jonestown, 
sounded the alarm about the possibility of coerced “suicide” in the jungle.° 
“A ‘collective decision to die’ is not outside of the realm of possibility in a 
completely totalitarian set-up where the leader in charge is no longer 
rational,” Tim Stoen told the San Francisco press the month after the 
disquieting warning from Peoples Temple.°° 

In April 1978, defector Yulanda Crawford gave a sworn affidavit about 
Jones’s increasingly erratic behavior. She said Jones told his followers, “If 
anyone tries to start anything, we are ready and prepared to die for our 
cause.” She paraphrased him as saying he “would rather have his people 
dead than live in the United States.”°4 

That spring, one of Jim Jones’s top aides defected. On May 12, Deborah 
Layton Blakey, the group’s financial secretary, submitted a statement to the 
American embassy in Georgetown, Guyana, outlining her fears for 
Jonestown. 

“I have decided to leave the Peoples Temple Organization,” she 
explained, “because I am afraid that Jim Jones will carry out his threats to 
force all members of the Organization in Guyana to commit suicide if a 
decision is made in Guyana by the Court here to have John Stoen returned 
to his mother. I know that plans have been made to carry out this mass 
suicide by poison that is presently at Jonestown. I also know that plans are 
made to kill the members who are unwilling to voluntarily commit suicide. 
I believe that this plan will be carried out.”°° 

After Blakey provided the shocking statement to the American embassy, 
envoy Dick McCoy instructed her not to go to the press. He refused to 
answer her subsequent queries of whether he had sent her statement up the 
State Department chain of command, and he did not respond to Blakey’s 
plaintive request that he forward a letter from her to her sick mother in 
Jonestown. She soon learned, via an ominous note from Peoples Temple, 
that while McCoy gave her the silent treatment, he fed the Temple 
information about her charges. Blakey wondered, “Why had McCoy 


jeopardized my life like that?”°° 


Blakey’s about-face on the Temple unquestionably jeopardized her 
existence. Temple doctor Larry Schacht openly expressed a desire to kill 
Blakey for tattling on Jones’s suicidal designs. Schacht expressed this view 
not just in conversation but also in a memo to Jones. He argued that anyone 
leaving the Temple had already committed suicide anyhow. Ironically, that 
memo affirmed Blakey’s accusations by laying out the most effective way 
to actualize mass suicide.°” 

“Cyanide is one of the most rapidly acting poisons,” Schacht reported to 
Jones. “I had some misgivings about its effectiveness but from further 
research I have gained more confidence in it, at least theoretically. I would 
like to give about two grams to a large pig to see how effective our batch is 
to be sure we don’t get stuck with a disaster like would occurr [sic] if we 
used thousands of pills to sedate the people and then the cyanide was not 
good enough to do the job. I also want to order antedotes [sic] just in case 
we may need to reverse the poisoning process on people.”°° 

At Jones’s behest, Schacht eventually purchased a pound of cyanide, 
more than enough of the compound to kill every person in the compound. 
The cyanide cost about a penny per inhabitant.°’ The purchase aroused little 
suspicion in that sparsely populated region teeming with mines, where 
cyanide was commonly used to extract precious metals from ore. 


After the State Department sat on her statement about Jonestown, Deborah 
Layton Blakey opted to go public with her accusations. In June she signed 
an eleven-page affidavit outlining the oppressive conditions within 
Jonestown and the planned “suicide” of its inhabitants. 

The most startling revelation from a trusted member of Jones’s inner 
circle involved the drills executed to instill a siege mentality and prepare 
the group for suicide: 

At least once a week, Rev. Jones would declare a “white night,” or state of emergency. The 


entire population of Jonestown would be awakened by blaring sirens. Designated persons, 
approximately fifty in number, would arm themselves with rifles, move from cabin to cabin, 


and make certain that all members were responding. A mass meeting would ensue. Frequently 
during these crises, we would be told that the jungle was swarming with mercenaries and that 
death could be expected at any minute. 

During one “white night,” we were informed that our situation had become hopeless and that 
the only course of action open to us was a mass suicide for the glory of socialism. We were told 
that we would be tortured by mercenaries if we were taken alive. Everyone, including the 
children, was told to line up. As we passed through the line, we were given a small glass of red 
liquid to drink. We were told that the liquid contained poison and that we would die within 45 
minutes. We all did as we were told. When the time came when we should have dropped dead, 
Rev. Jones explained that the poison was not real and that we had just been through a loyalty 
test. He warned us that the time was not far off when it would become necessary for us to die 
by our own hands. 


The Associated Press covered Blakey’s allegations.” Still, the State 
Department refused to act. In fact, employees undermined the efforts of 
Americans to rescue their relatives from the concentration camp. 

According to Temple papers found in Guyana, envoy Dick McCoy 
leaked more than Blakey’s accusations to Jonestown higher-ups. He also 
tipped off the Temple that the embassy would not intervene on behalf of the 
Stoens in their custody battle. He promised to “discreetly” find out who 
within the embassy spread talk of the supposedly religious leader’s atheism. 
And he provided the Temple hierarchy with lists of Jonestown inhabitants 
the State Department sought to interview at the behest of concerned 
relatives in the United States.” This enabled Peoples Temple to coach 
interviewees on proper answers. Unsurprisingly, when McCoy interviewed 
members, he heard them say that living in Jonestown pleased them and that 
they did not wish to leave. Those rehearsed answers helped spur him to 
decry in Concerned Relatives a “credibility problem, since many of their 
claims were untrue.”” 

Tim Stoen, like Deborah Layton Blakey, says the State Department 
ignored warnings about Peoples Temple. Like so many politicians in San 
Francisco, bureaucrats in Guyana and Washington played favorites in the 
fight between Jim Jones and his former followers. 

“Everything I said to the State Department got nowhere,” Stoen reflects. 
“The accusations of human rights violations got nowhere. Debbie’s 
affidavit, two affidavits—one right in front of a counsel down in Guyana— 
got no response from the State Department. Leo Ryan meets five times with 


the State Department people, who act as if they never heard any of this stuff 
before.” 
Stoen concludes: “I knew that getting John Victor back was not going to 


be dependent on the State Department. It was going to be dependent on Leo 


Ryan, bless his heart.””° 


On November 1, 1978, Leo Ryan telegrammed Jim Jones. 

“In recent months my office has been visited by constituents who are 
relatives of members of your church and who expressed anxiety about 
mothers and fathers, sons and daughters, brothers and sisters who have 
elected to assist you in the development of your church in Guyana,” the 


congressman wrote. “I have listened to others who have told me that such 


concerns are exaggerated.””4 


Ryan possessed too much commitment and curiosity to base judgment on 
secondhand charges. For the congressman, seeing was believing. 

And so Ryan informed Jones that he wanted to see Jonestown for 
himself. He notified the Temple of his intention to visit and bluntly told 
Jones that if the visit sparked any questions, the Temple should take them 
up with the U.S. embassy and not him.” 

Jim Jones did not want him to come to Jonestown. Leo Ryan came 
anyway. 
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“He Didn’t Like Betrayal” 


began cracking up in City Hall. Loyalty and its ugly flip side, 

betrayal, shorted the mental circuits of both men. The deeply 
troubled pair’s sensitivity to what others owed them and numbness to what 
they owed others proved a combustible combination. 

In the fall of 1978, the public employees who helped elect Dan White 
received payback for their efforts. As chairman of the Board of Supervisors’ 
police and fire committee, White fought against the settlement of a lawsuit 
against the San Francisco Police Department (SFPD). Five years earlier, a 
minority police union known as Officers for Justice had filed a suit, which 
threatened to racially remake the department and issue payments to officers 
because of the color of their skin. The proposed schemes favoring 
colleagues based on race rather than merit outraged the sense of fairness 
among the majority-white union, the Police Officers Association (POA), 
and undermined the self-interest of its members. 

The officers suing the force grounded their litigation in similar reasoning. 
The African American policemen found it terribly unfair that for most of its 
history the SFPD refused to hire black cops. The legacy of this past policy 
undermined their current interests when it came to hiring and promotions. 
Now Officers for Justice sought a multimillion-dollar settlement from the 
city as well as affirmative action in hiring and promotions. By late 1978, 
San Francisco braced for a showdown over the suit. 


å s one prominent San Franciscan lost his mind in the jungle, another 


White cops relied on White’s vote to protect their interests. Black cops 
relied on a lawsuit filed by Officers for Justice to protect theirs. This dispute 
affected the life of the famous former cop on the board more than any cop 
on the force. It set in motion the events that led to the assassinations of the 
mayor and the supervisor at odds with the police rank-and-file on the issue. 

Strangely, when historians looked back for answers about those killings, 
they overlooked this high-profile cops-versus-politicians drama. 


Officers for Justice had split off from the POA more than a decade earlier. 
In 1966 an African American cop, Herman George, was shot by a rival 
suitor. He tried to explain away the bullet wound as a self-inflicted, on-the- 
job accident. Although he told a bogus story, he could expect, as a dues- 
paying POA member, the union to defend him. The union’s lawyer 
reportedly said he would be caught dead before defending a black cop (and 
used a racial epithet to make his point). So a group of African American 
cops, including future SFPD chief Earl Sanders, resigned from the POA and 
started Officers for Justice. The next year, Black Panthers assassinated 
Herman George as he toiled inside a police outpost in the projects. George’s 
experiences exemplified Sanders’s claim that black cops appeared “not 
quite black to blacks” and “not nearly cop to cops.”! 

In the early 1970s, Officers for Justice contended that the SFPD’s tests 
for promotion contained racist questions that favored whites. “The main 
issue in the lawsuit was the Q50 sergeants exam,” says Ken Harrington, a 
city attorney defending the department in court. “The city held an exam for 
promotion to the position of sergeant. As it turned out, we found out in 
deposition that Officers for Justice told their members, ‘Don’t study for the 
exam.’ ”? 

The counterintuitive advice, though damaging to individual minority 
officers in the short term, figured to benefit minority officers as a group in 
the long term by laying the groundwork for a federal discrimination case. 


They didn’t fail the test, Officers for Justice effectively maintained; the test 
failed them. 

Harrington explains: “The law at the time, this is federal law, it basically 
says: If you give an exam, you have to look at the percentages of minorities 
that take the exam, and the pass rates or the success rates [of minorities] 
should approximate that. So if you got 20 percent blacks taking the exam, 
you ought to have 20 percent successful people on the other side of the 
exam. And if you don’t, it’s considered ‘presumed to be suspect.’ ”° 

Officers for Justice filed the lawsuit in 1973, the year that marked the 
beginning of one of America’s most notorious killing sprees in a city 
boasting a generous share of them. The Zebra Murders rubbed raw racial 
antagonisms in the city and within its police department. When Mayor 
Joseph Alioto tasked police with stopping black males who fit the profile of 
the killers—issuing cards to cops for the young men to present to other cops 
ostensibly to prevent further hassles—Officers for Justice members present 
at the announcement walked out in disgust. Some refused to implement the 
policy. The group’s lawyer successfully sued the city, labeling the 
aggressive profiling a violation of the Fourth Amendment. 

If these actions didn’t alienate Officers for Justice from the rank and file, 
then surely the peculiar request of the union’s president did. A key witness 
broke ranks from the Nation of Islam and broke the case open, to reveal 
black Muslims as responsible for the Zebra Murders. When the SFPD hid 
the witness outside the city for his safety, Officers for Justice president 
Jesse Byrd traveled to SFPD homicide to obtain the location of the star 
witness. Byrd’s police work did not pertain to Zebra. He conceded that his 
request came by way of the Nation of Islam, to which he belonged. That 
was the same group whose members terrorized the city for more than six 
months with their murder spree and that paid for the legal defense of the 
accused.” 

While white cops could point to Byrd’s stunning request to justify their 
distrust, Officers for Justice could reason that the few black policemen on 
the force explained the investigation’s troubles in stopping the prolonged 
murder spree. A more diverse police force could more effectively combat 


diverse groups of criminals. Officers for Justice pushed harder for new 
hiring and promotion systems. 

The maneuver to impose a quota system infuriated many cops and their 
champion on the board. Dan White aided minorities while working as a 
policeman and a firefighter. In the latter capacity, he tutored minority 
firemen preparing for promotion tests. In the former, he nearly came to 
blows with a fellow officer over mistreatment of a black man in custody.’ 
But the idea of curing discrimination with more discrimination struck him 
as two wrongs not making a right. At least he felt that way as the proposal 
pertained to police—White repeatedly voted for affirmative action policies 
on the board. 

In August 1978 the Board of Supervisors voted 6—5 to reject a $2.5 
million settlement earlier endorsed by the same body by the same margin. 
John Molinari, who in the spring voted to settle, switched his vote to 
White’s side in the summer. The next month Judge Robert Peckham ruled 
that the city’s hiring and promotion of minority officers violated the Civil 
Rights Act. The judge’s ruling not-so-subtly instructed the city to pay the 
litigious officers $2.5 million or risk losing $22 million in federal funds 
because of the alleged Civil Rights Act violations.® 

Mayor George Moscone pushed hard for the settlement. But the Board of 
Supervisors still refused to approve the payoff. As happened so often that 
year, Moscone saw the Board of Supervisors thwart his position by the 
slimmest of margins. 

A city supervisor who confessed in a column that he sometimes referred 
to policemen as pigs naturally saw matters through a different lens from that 
of his ex-cop colleague.? Harvey Milk’s impression of law enforcement 
came in large part as a homosexual hassled in his youth by cops looking to 
bust gays at public parks, at beaches, and even just walking down the 
street.!? In Central Park and Miami, cops arrested a young Harvey Milk 
during raids of cruising areas.'! 

As Milk employed a name for cops he disliked, cops brandished names 
for gays they disliked. Milk heard them. He vigorously supported the 
minority officers suing the city. 


Like White’s vote against the antidiscrimination ordinance, Milk’s vote 
against the police hit home. The groups that both men most readily 
identified with met hostility from the other. Theirs was the politics of the 
personal, so they, particularly White in this case, took matters personally. 


Pressure came from numerous fronts for the city to settle. The federal 
government sent a “notice of non-compliance” to San Francisco after the 
board refused to pay the plaintiffs. The order promised to cut off millions in 
federal aid unless the city agreed to a settlement with the minority 
officers.'* A black police officer who endured a burglar’s gunshot blast to 
the face in 1969 testified to the city’s retirement board that he could no 
longer endure the bigotry of his fellow officers. The twelve-year veteran 
cited hearing the acronym TNB (“typical Negro beef”) as an example of the 
racism he encountered. He refused to go much further into the specifics, 
promising to divulge all when he testified in the Officers for Justice case. 
He won his early pension.!* 

The case reached its fifth birthday and the various sworn statements and 
filings associated with it filled up nineteen phone-book-sized volumes by 
the fall of 1978 when the trial commenced.'* The lawsuit begat lawsuits. 
When the NAACP and a local civil rights group called the cops 
“systematic, sadistic, and criminal” in their abuse of African Americans, the 
POA filed a $50 million slander suit.'° The never-ending case pulled 
hundreds of cops away from their duties. A judge ordered all 280 minority 
SFPD officers to court, and for the city to pay overtime for any of the cops 
off-duty at the time, to determine whether the plaintiffs represented the 
officers on whose behalf they sued.!® 

Fighting the case seemed more trouble than it was worth. But the Board 
of Supervisors, prodded by the police, opted to fight. The taxpayers, after 
all, floated the legal fees. To the POA and its members, fighting seemed the 
only course. After a decade of indignities—a thwarted strike, denied pay 


raises, rising crime, radicals murdering policemen, a police chief painting 
patrol cars baby blue and taking down the American flag in his office, 
ZebraZodiacSymbioneseLiberationArmyNew-WorldLiberationFront 
wackos overrunning law and order—the notion of another capitulation 
seemed a blow too big to bear. 


The et-tu-Brute blow came from a familiar figure. On November 10, former 
policeman Dan White resigned from the Board of Supervisors, the one body 
preventing Mayor Moscone from settling the Officers for Justice lawsuit. 
White’s vote literally meant the difference between victory and defeat for 
the police force. 

White cited financial pressures and time demands to explain his 
departure. “What is happening is that neither my family is being taken care 
of as they should be, nor are my constituents,” he told the press. “I didn’t 
have any time to be both a good husband, father, and supervisor.” |” 

Ray Sloan, who had stepped down as chief of staff to help White launch 
a business, regards this as a cover story. “He was going to resign because he 
didn’t think he was up to the job,” says Sloan, who was blind-sided by the 


resignation at the time. “He recognized he was suffering, and he didn’t like 


the people.”!® 


White left office with a call for bigger government. “The people of San 
Francisco need full-time legislators,” he insisted, “and the supervisors 
should have a full-time salary.” 1° 

On this, Milk and White, the two board members most alien to the 
political class, agreed. Whereas White opened a business to augment his 
income on the board, Milk closed one to free up time for the board. “I 
began to lose money,” Milk confessed regarding Castro Camera (despite tax 
statements depicting the store as a fairly consistent money pit). “I didn’t 
have any time to do anything about it so I closed the store.”7° 
Not coincidentally, the FBI investigated the cash-strapped pair for using 


their public offices for private gain. 


White’s case involved a business he opened when a leading real estate 
developer, Warren Simmons, converted San Francisco’s Pier 39 into a 
tourist attraction. Simmons’s Pier 39 development reeked of corruption. The 
Port Commission gave him a sweetheart sixty-year lease on the forty-three- 
acre site. The complex benefited from an extremely generous tax rate as 
well. 

“When Warren Simmons opened Pier 39 in late 1977, he pulled all kinds 
of shenanigans,” city attorney Ken Harrington notes. “There were payoffs 
and bribes and all kinds of stuff to get the thing done.”! 

San Franciscans wondered why two wives of Port Commission officials 
obtained rights to operate eateries in the development. They also wondered 
why former supervisor Terry Francois and current supervisor Dan White 
received deals to peddle food at the tourist attraction despite the developer’s 
considerable business before the board.** Harrington says that Simmons 
“gave opportunities at the pier” to “people who were important to getting 
all of his approvals.” That is how White ended up with the concession to 
operate a food stand called the Hot Potato, Harrington says. He calls 
White’s deal “a total inside job.”7° 

The FBI investigated Milk for attempting to defraud the federal 
government. The feds looked into whether Milk sought to divert community 
development funds from Pride, a gay group that offered drug rehabilitation 
programs and funded free clinics, among other philanthropic acts, to a shell 
organization he had started. “milk and his aides had recently filed corporate 
papers for an institution called San Francisco Gay Community 
Corporation,” which “closely paralleled that of Pride’s organization, the San 
Francisco Gay Community Center.” Despite not doing anything for the 
community or even obtaining tax-exempt status, “milk’s new organization 


had applied for $375,000.00 of the $1,000,000.00 of the Federal funds that 


was originally and hopefully destined for Pride.”“4 


Milk voted to save Pride’s headquarters from becoming a parking garage 
that spring. But Pride’s workers felt alarmed when a director of the group 
serving as a Milk aide shared internal documents with the city supervisor, 
when Milk altered a Pride application for federal funds without the group’s 
knowledge, when Milk attempted to present the group’s cause to the Board 


of Supervisors, and when Milk launched a similar-sounding group with the 
same initialism. Milk allegedly told Pride that if it opted to bypass him in its 
dealings with the government, “you will get nothing.”*? An internecine 
battle among the city’s homosexual leaders ensued. Milk publicly dismissed 
the complaints of Pride executive director Paul Hardman by calling him an 


“egotist out for his own credit.”7© 


Whatever the reason for Dan White’s resignation, the position of District 
Eight supervisor now sat open. The job on the board asked much and paid 
little. It nevertheless attracted a slew of applicants. The San Francisco 
Chronicle identified more than a half dozen active candidates, including 
White’s 1977 nemesis, Helen Fama, emerging in the days after White’s 
resignation.’ 

“I was campaigning for it all over again,” Fama recalled. “I had people 
call the mayor, send in letters, and phone calls, telegrams. I had a likely ally 
in Lieutenant Governor Mervyn Dymally.”7® 
Interests leaned on the mayor to consider their choices. They leaned on 


Dan White to reconsider his. 


“In some respects, they were working Dan from day one,” White’s former 
police colleague Ray Shine remembers of union leadership. “Dan’s not a 
complete idiot. He wouldn’t let people just pull all his strings. They took 
advantage of his political naiveté.”7° 

The Officers for Justice suit took top priority for the police union that 
fall. “I know that they went and they took Dan by the scruff of the neck, so 


to speak, and said, ‘Hey, what are you doing? We need you. We’re counting 


on you,’ ” Shine recalls of the reaction to White’s resignation. “They really 


put a lot of pressure on him.”°° 


Paul Chignell, active in the police union at the time, recalls events 
differently. Conceding the possibility of informal meetings, he scoffs at the 
notion that the police regarded White’s resignation as “Armageddon.”*! But 
the reality was that with the ex-cop gone from the board, Mayor Moscone 
could appoint a new supervisor to swing the vote in favor of settling the 
suit. Ken Harrington’s account lines up with Ray Shine’s. “All the cops and 
the firemen went to Dan,” Harrington explains, “and said, ‘You son of a 
bitch. We walked precincts for you. We put door hangers. We did all this 
stuff to get someone who’s right-thinking on the Board of Supervisors. And 
you go out and just throw it all away, you asshole.’ Feeling the pressure 
from the cops, firemen, and his other friends, he then is asking for his job 
back 

And that is exactly what happened: only six days after resigning, White 
announced that he wanted back on the board. 

As soon as White declared his desire to return to the board, the mayor 
provided the mercurial supervisor with a very public, very pleasing answer. 
Moscone returned White’s letter of resignation and publicly endorsed 
returning him to his old position. “As far as I’m concerned, Dan White is 


the supervisor from District 8,” the mayor told reporters. “A man has a right 


to change his mind.” 


But in affirming White’s freedom to seesaw, Moscone affirmed a mayor’s 
prerogative to change his mind, too. 


Harvey Milk aggressively sought to change the mayor’s mind. 
Dan White’s fellow freshman took news of his resignation with glee. 


“That’s terrific,” Milk exclaimed. “I can’t believe it. That’s too terrific to 


believe. ... Now I’ve got my sixth vote.”*4 


So shock overcame Milk when White withdrew his resignation and 
Moscone accepted him back on the board. Why on earth would a mayor 
coming out on the wrong side of so many 6—5 votes reappoint the man 
responsible? 

The astounded Milk aggressively lobbied the mayor to rethink putting 
White back on the board. Moscone, just a year away from his reelection 
vote, knew he needed the support of the city’s growing gay community. 
Milk knew it, too. “You reappoint Dan White to the board and you won’t 
get elected dog catcher,” he told Moscone.°° 

Milk went to work on the press and on his political allies. He 
prophetically encouraged a journalist to look into White’s mental health. 
Press accounts cited an “unnamed supervisor” desperately fighting to stop 
the reappointment.°° 

Milk even picked out White’s replacement: his friend and White’s 1977 
foe Helen Fama. In the papers and in private, he pushed for Fama to replace 
White. 

“After the events this afternoon involving Dan White’s un-resignation, I 
am at best confused,” former District Eight candidate Joseph Cowan wrote 
Milk. “However, I have followed your suggestion, and posted a letter to the 
mayor advocating the appointment of Helen Fama.”°’ Cowan told the 
mayor that his election rival Fama possessed “a deep belief of social justice 
and compassion” and deserved appointment to the vacated seat.’ 

Fama joined in the effort to lobby the mayor. “I guess I was pushing for 
it,” she admitted. Fama trekked to City Hall with a group of about thirty 
from Visitacion Valley to protest White’s reappointment. She recalled, “I 
was present at City Hall when things were happening in the mayor’s 
office.”°9 
Harvey Milk was, too. 


Back in District Eight, White just as aggressively pleaded for a return to 
office. When a group called Committee for Real Representation held a rally 
to advocate replacing him, he and his friends crashed the event and heckled 
the rally-goers.*” His loud words made the case for his return to City Hall; 
his behavior offered a louder rebuttal. 

As White floundered in his attempts to regain his seat, Milk reveled in 
schadenfreude. When he heard that his former colleague held a rally with 
his supporters, Milk quipped, “All four of them?” He laughed and repeated 
the insult for effect: “All four of ’em?”*! 

“Milk was one of the key guys pushing Moscone to not reappoint 
White,” Harrington recalls.4* White himself discovered Milk’s efforts. 
“Supervisor Milk and some others were working against me to get my seat 
back on the board,” White later said. “I learned of this [when] I was in the 
city attorney’s office, when Supervisor Milk called, stating that he, he was 
of that mind.”*° 

Dan White was of another mind. 

The San Francisco Examiner, judging District Eight’s former supervisor 
as “a fine young man,” nevertheless editorialized, “White has only himself 
to blame for his troubles.”“* But he didn’t blame himself. He blamed 
George Moscone. He blamed Harvey Milk. He blamed. 

White believed Moscone betrayed him by going back on his word and 
Milk betrayed him by going behind his back. But another act of perfidy 
unleashed far more havoc on his fragile psyche. 

“He didn’t like betrayal,” occasional police partner Ray Shine points out. 
“Tf he even thought for a moment that he was being perceived as betraying 
the rank-and-file, I’m sure that really adversely affected him. I don’t think 
he saw that initially.”4° 

But after hearing from those who heard the call to “unite and fight with 
Dan White” the previous year, White—a man to whom loyalty meant 
everything—could plainly grasp that he had breached trust with those who 
placed theirs in him. His resignation made fools of the people who spent 
their days placing flyers into mailboxes and of the people who spent their 
nights firing shots at the signs of his opponents. 


When he failed to prevent a home for troubled youth from opening in his 
district, the fledgling politician merely showed that he lacked skill. When 
he failed to remain in the fight to protect policemen from a racial revamping 
of the force, he showed that he lacked will. 

The former failing spoke to his inexperience; the latter, to his character. 
His brothers in blue needed him on the board. Without him, the board 
would assuredly submit to a settlement with the activists suing the city. He 
let down the people he loved. He didn’t merely quit a job. He quit on 
people. 

But self-righteous people rarely see themselves as anything but in the 
right. So he looked outward instead of in the mirror. Not holding himself 
accountable, he plotted to call others to account for his mistake as a way of 
demonstrating loyalty to those whispering accusations of his disloyalty. The 
clashing qualities of fighter and sore-loser quitter came together to inspire 
his last act in politics. 

“The minute that Dan thought that they were accusing him of betraying 
them I’m sure that adversely affected his outlook,” Shine says. “He would 
have died before wantingly betraying anybody.”*° 
He would have killed, too. 
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“Let’s Get the Fuck Out of Here” 


stay. Jonestown residents proclaimed their desire to stay only to 
secretly harbor wishes to depart. 
If you wanted to leave, you didn’t allow the thought to leave your lips. 
Vernon Gosney recalls the audacity of a fellow Jonestown communard, 
Monica Bagby, a towering twentysomething African American lesbian. “We 
were walking along the path in Jonestown,” Gosney says. “She’s walking 
one way, I was walking the other. She just said, ‘Let’s get the fuck out of 
here.’ ” 
Her statement shook him. “You just didn’t say that,” Gosney reflects. 


D an White announced his departure from the board only to plead to 


“That was so very bad.”! 

But Bagby, bold by nature, felt comfortable taking this risk. She knew 
Gosney harbored the same liberation fantasy. He had revealed his thoughts 
in more muted tones to another fellow homosexual, teenager Keith Wade, 
who recklessly shared the information with Bagby. Despite the snitch 
culture in Jonestown, this secret stopped there. 

Wade formed a bond with Gosney as two gays in a somewhat celibate, 
straight organization that nevertheless regarded as an article of faith that 
everybody, save for the group’s leader, desired homosexual relationships (a 
belief all the more bizarre given the leader’s omnisexual pursuits). 

More important, Bagby formed no bond with Peoples Temple. She did 
not come out of the group’s culture; her mother sent her to Jonestown to 


Shake her drug addiction. She could not believe what she saw at the 
Guyanese compound. Vernon Gosney could not, either. 

“Tt’s everything but it’s guns,” Gosney recalls of his distaste for 
Jonestown from the moment he stepped foot there. “There’s guns on our 
first night. Jim Jones has security with guns on each side. There are people 
with guns around the perimeter of where we’re meeting allegedly to guard 
us against the enemy out there. You are in an assembly and you are 
surrounded by men with rifles. That’s not a good place to be.” 

Gosney had felt drawn to Peoples Temple’s message of racial solidarity. 
Though gay, he married a woman. His wife was black, and both his family 
and his church rejected the interracial marriage. That rejection led Gosney 
to join the Temple. He received brutal confirmation of the truth of Jones’s 
preaching after his wife suffered severe brain damage from oxygen 
deprivation during a caesarian section. When Gosney sued the hospital, the 
institution’s lawyers argued that his wife’s blackness prevented her from 
turning blue, implying that her race rather than their negligence caused the 
catastrophe. Gosney lost his lawsuit. He left for Jonestown with his son, 
hoping to find a refuge from the cruel racism he encountered in the United 
States. He immediately regretted his decision. 

He and the other Jonestown residents were sonically assaulted by 
amplified propaganda, shielded from outside information, worked like 
slaves, deprived of sleep, and kept on edge by snitches, browbeatings, and 
sadistic boxing (mis)matches. 

Gosney and Bagby wanted out. And the State Department’s arrival to 
look into the September death of resident Lisa Layton provided an 
opportunity. But Gosney could not discern from whom among the visitors 
he could receive safe passage. Their exodus, bloody and violent, would 
wait. 


“When I first got there,” Yulanda Crawford explains, “I knew that there was 
something wrong. I wasn’t feeling it day one. It just didn’t feel right. I 


realized that this was nothing like what he described to us.”° 


Jones described a place without bigotry and abundant with food. He 
promised a home for everyone. He called it the promised land. The reality 
Yulanda Crawford encountered in 1977 differed greatly from the promised 
land Jim Jones touted in promotional films and sermons. 

“Their roads were dusty roads,” Crawford remembers of Guyana. “The 
people were really poor. There was nothing that resembled anything that 
looked like a city or a civilized lifestyle. It was very primitive.”* 

Jones enlisted allies to trumpet his agricultural project to the outside 
world. Prominent visitors to Jonestown described the concentration camp as 
an Eden. Their accounts recalled earlier tales of heaven on earth eagerly 
told by ideological tourists venturing to Communist countries, including 
that of Jones himself when he traveled to Cuba in 1977. 

“I have seen paradise, where there is no sexism, racism, ageism, elitism, 
no one hungry,” cause célébre lawyer Charles Garry proclaimed upon 
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visiting Jonestown.” California lieutenant governor Mervyn Dymally 


colored himself “tremendously impressed” by his stay. Playwright Donald 
Freed commented after his August 1978 trip, “Martin Luther King, I think, 


if he could see Jonestown, would recognize it as the next step in his agenda, 


and he would say, ‘One, two, three, many more Jonestowns.’ ad 


Publisher, physician, and civil rights leader Carlton Goodlett, a great 
champion of Jim Jones, celebrated the Guyana settlement, too. “I really 
think that the Jonestown community gives people hope and it demonstrates 
in a very few years that people can dream great dreams,” Goodlett said. 
“And putting blood, sweat, tears, and a little personal sacrifice—not 
personal sacrifice in terms of suffering but in terms of conveniences of the 
industrial age—they can see in front of their eyes, dreams come true. This is 
a hope, this is a message. I’m hopeful that this message will be propagated 
and spread. And I for one will do everything possible to spread the message. 


And I have come to Jonestown—lI have seen the wave of the future in terms 


of living in the present.”® 


But those living in Jonestown experienced nothing resembling such a 
paradise. For the massive portion of pilgrims coming from cities, jungle life 


came as a culture shock. Most knew nothing about farming despite the 
group’s agricultural pursuits in Redwood Valley. They lacked telephones 
and televisions and transportation. They could neither communicate with 
nor visit loved ones. The heat and humidity taxed them terribly. They saw 
no way out with the perimeter guarded by gunmen and the surrounding 
jungle patrolled by jaguars and spiders. 

Like the leader’s boasts of abundant, nutritious, clean food, Jones’s 
vision of utopia free from racism proved an illusion. The color caste system 
that he decried in America he imposed in Guyana. 

The planning commission, such as it operated in Jonestown, continued as 
a governing outfit dominated by white women dominated by a white man. 
Despite constituting more than two-thirds of the Jonestown communards, 
African Americans made up less than one-sixth of planning commission 
members.” 

In one sense, this meshed seamlessly with the surrounding society. 
Guyana, like Jonestown, featured rule by an ethnic minority. Whites, not 
quite a third of Jonestown’s residents, ruled the commune. Blacks, not quite 
a third of Guyana’s population, ruled over the Indians—of both the 
indigenous and South Asian kinds—who combined for a majority of the 
South American nation’s population. 

In another, by-now obvious sense, Jonestown clashed with Guyanese 
culture. Black people ran Guyana. White people ran black people in 
Jonestown. 

White leaders mistreated and abused African Americans. They did this 
despite depicting Peoples Temple as a paragon of racial justice and the 
country they departed as an exemplar of racial injustice. 

Leslie Wagner-Wilson, a twenty-two-year-old African American woman 
hoping to work in the medical field, apprenticed in Jonestown’s clinic. But 
after several months the leadership pushed her aside when a white woman 
wanted her position. Jim Jones’s wife, Marceline, informed Wagner-Wilson 
that she would have to work in the fields for several days a week while her 
white comrade took her spot in the medical office. The white woman 
burned in the sun easily, Marceline said. “And I don’t burn?” Wagner- 


Wilson responded. Marceline lectured her on her selfishness and 
insubordination.!° 

Marceline’s husband, practicing racism even in his predatory behaviors, 
made an exception to his taste for slender young white ladies in Shanda 
James. “There was one girl, Shanda, her name was Shanda,” Gosney says. 
“She had refused to have sex with him. She was just like seventeen, she was 
a very young person. It just blew her out of the water.” So Jones and his 
inner circle employed the tactic they commonly used on insubordinates. 
“They kept her drugged,” Gosney recalls. Maria Katsaris, one of Jones’s 
lovers and top lieutenants, administered the “vitamins” against Shanda 
James’s will. “Maria Katsaris would come in and, ‘It’s time to take your 
vitamins.’ ‘I don’t want to take my vitamins.’ ‘Well, Father wants you to 
take your vitamins. You’ve got to take your vitamins.’ ”!! For resisting the 
fortysomething pastor’s advances, the Temple forced the vibrant, teenage, 
African American beauty into a zombie-like state. “She was basically out 
all of the time,” says Gosney, who found himself working in the medical 


unit that doubled as James’s prison. “The drugs made her, if not compliant, 


at least no longer resistant.” 1? 


“It was very apparent that there was a difference between white and black” at Jonestown 


Photographs of Peoples Temple; PC 010; California Historical Society 


Yulanda Crawford points out the clear racial hierarchy at Jonestown. 
“Down there it was very apparent that there was a difference between white 
and black,” she says. “It became extremely apparent to the point that no one 
could deny it. They didn’t make any qualms about it.” 

With blacks toiling under the sweltering sun in the fields, a white master 
taking sexual liberties with his slaves, and obedient goons with guns eager 
to discipline the disobedient, South America felt more South than America 
to the descendants of slaves. 

“If you looked around and saw who was in the fields, it was black people 
in the fields planting and doing stuff up early, early, early,’ Crawford 
explains. “It was white folks in the offices or doing something else. It was 
quite apparent that there were two different styles of living.” 


In the oppressive atmosphere of Jonestown, Jim Jones and his lieutenants 
punished anyone who disobeyed, regardless of race. The disobedience most 


galling to Jones involved escape or even the desire to leave. In the United 
States, Jones merely wielded his supernatural powers on families begging 
out. In Jonestown, an explicitly atheistic, communist effort, the leader 
unleashed vengeance of a corporeal sort. Crawford recalls the worst 
punishment she witnessed: Temple goons forcing a teenage Tommy Bogue 
into a deep pit for the crime of attempted escape.!° 

Gene Chaikin, Jim Jones’s personal attorney in the wake of Tim Stoen’s 
departure, suffered worse after he spoke truths the leadership did not care to 
hear. In one memo, he bluntly wrote: 


We do not feel that as the community is now structured it can ever be financially self sufficient. 
(We have put 20 times more effort in band and karate in the last six months than into the 
construction of a sawmill) and we see that historically small, self contained communities have 
always failed. It seems that we spend so much time dealing with day to day tactics, staving off 
one situation and in the process creating the next, that we do not confront the basic, ultimate 
problems of our community. In a nutshell they are that our reserves are insufficient to operate 
in the long run, that they are being destroyed by inflation, that we are not on our way at all to 
becoming an economically self sufficient community, and that we will not be such as long as 
we spend most of our time fighting rear guard actions and we are not sufficiently secure to 
develop businesses where the money is, namely in Georgetown. So long as we have to cover 


our ass, so long as P.R. has priority over production, so long as we are not free to invest and use 
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our money in town we will not make it here. 

Rather than listen to Chaikin’s warning, Jones drugged him, like Shanda 
James, into incoherence. PR continued to trump production. 

Yulanda Crawford avoided such special punishments. But the dayto-day 
life proved punishing enough. She endured, waiting for her moment of 
deliverance. Her situation required deliverance in the sense of a physical 
escape, dangerous as that seemed. Jones gave up long ago on the idea of 
spiritual deliverance. The preacher recently honored as one of the top 
clergymen in the United States dropped any religious pretense in South 
America. 

“For everybody that had faith,” Jonestown resident Thomas Beikman 
explains, “he took all the Bibles they had and made people wipe their butts 
on them. It was put in the outhouse to wipe their butts on.” People did 
this.'° As he cried foul about outsiders who accused him of preaching 


atheism in a fraud church, Jones informed the flock, “The only thing the 
Bible is good for is to wipe the shit off your ass.”!© 

Peoples Temple members subsumed their identities to the cause. The 
Tuppers changed their surname en masse to Lenin. James Cordell became 
Jim Stalin. An infant born Kennard died as Che. Several residents changed 
their last names to Jones. 

Other noms de Jonestown reflected a prevailing pathology rather than the 
prevailing ideology. Gerald Richard Grubbs, a feared pugilist in punitive 
Temple boxing matches, went by Ken Norton. The leader’s most dedicated 
follower demonstrated her fealty by changing her name from Linda to 
Sharon Amos. Jones rejected the name Linda as inherently sinister after 
Temple member Linda Swaney defected years earlier. (Amos’s bizarre 
name change has alternatively been explained as an attempt to avoid 
association with pornographic film star Linda Lovelace.)!” 

As Jim Jones quit his religious sermonizing, he ratcheted up his 
harangues. Crawford describes his loudspeaker lectures as a demoralizing, 
24/7 occurrence. Amphetamines and Pepsi kept Jones going, and when the 
chemical boosts stopped working, he relied on cassette recordings. The 
speechifying seldom stopped. “I just had enough of him,” Crawford states. 
“He was constantly, constantly on the PA system and refusing to be quiet. I 
just couldn’t stand it. It was ridiculous.”!® 

So, as she did in San Francisco when she noticed whites lording it over a 
predominantly black church, she complained. But this time she did so by 
appealing to the narcissist’s interests rather than to justice. When her 
parents came to fetch her in Guyana in 1977, she argued that by letting her 
leave, Jones could provide an example that he did not imprison his 
followers. Crawford promised to tout Jonestown’s virtues to the outside 
world. Jones accepted her harebrained argument, which to Crawford 
affirmed his insanity.'? She departed Jonestown without a beating or 
bloodshed just months after her arrival. She used her brain rather than 
risking her body to escape. 


Jim Jones let few out. He let few in. 

But Congressman Leo Ryan, ever persistent, made sure he saw 
Jonestown. “He was totally passionate about his job,” Dan Quayle, then a 
first-term congressman, remembers of his colleague. “He didn’t have to go 
down there to Jim Jones. He was doing it because the people in San 
Francisco talked to him about it. He was all into it, he was all into his job. If 
he did things that people thought was out of the box, that was Leo. He was 
an out-of-the-box person.” 

On the afternoon of Friday, November 17, Jones grudgingly allowed 
Ryan, aide Jackie Speier, U.S. embassy employee Richard Dwyer, and 
Guyanese official Neville Annibourne, along with Temple lawyers Charles 
Garry and Mark Lane, into the compound. More than a dozen reporters and 
concerned relatives followed after a short obstruction. Jones denied entry to 
reporter Gordon Lindsay. Just week earlier, Lindsay had written an 
explosive exposé about Jonestown for the National Enquirer. Jones and the 
Temple caught wind of the story, and the Enquirer never published it. (In 
the upside-down world surrounding the Temple, a National Enquirer 
reporter represented the voice of reason.) While the political and media 
contingent entered Jonestown, the Stoens wisely remained in Georgetown. 

Whereas a child brought the Stoens to Guyana, an unborn one kept 
Ryan’s friend from Congress back in the United States. “Leo knew I was 
from Indiana,” Quayle recalls, “and said, ‘You have to take more of an 
interest in this. I am going down there. I really want you to go.’ He kept 
calling my house.” But his eight-months-pregnant wife prevented the future 
vice president from joining the trip.*! 

Washington Post Latin American correspondent Charles Krause stood out 
among the Jonestown visitors. He possessed none of the disdain of the San 
Francisco journalists and the Concerned Relatives, and none of the 
favoritism of the Guyanese officials, the U.S. State Department, and 
lawyers Lane and Garry. If anything, the deluge of wild stories of abuse at 
Jonestown gave him concerns about the relatives’ sanity. And the Temple’s 
idealism impressed him. But he came with questions rather than answers. 

By deflecting those questions, Peoples Temple provided him with the 
answers. 


“We all had minders,” Krause notes about the journalists finally 
permitted entry. “In my case, two people came up to me, said ‘Hello,’ 
started talking to me, introduced themselves. It really was interesting 
because they had the exact same background that I did. They had both gone 
to Ivy League schools. They were about my age. They were Jewish.”~7 

Krause calls them “minders.” Peoples Temple referred to such press 
chaperones as “sitters” in internal memos.*° In the past, the Temple 
instructed internal security to regard such items as cameras and recorders as 
“potential weapons” suited for confiscation.“ But such bush-league tactics 
clearly would not work with their major-league visitors. So the sitters and 
security did their best to block journalists from sensitive areas and monitor 
their conversations with rank-and-file members. 

Apart from managing the press, the leadership coached members. “I 
don’t think we worked that day,” Gosney recalls. “It was a day off because 
of this impending visit. We were on our best behavior in our cleanest 
clothes preparing for the visit. It was such a back-and-forth, back-and-forth, 
back-and-forth thing in that he [Jones] was going to let them in, he wasn’t 
going to let them in, we were going to kill them as they came in.”7° 

Jones opted not to kill them when they came in. 

The hosts gave the visitors a meal of pork, collard greens, potatoes, 
gravy, biscuits, coffee, and fruit punch.*° Happy faces greeted the 
delegation in the pavilion. The congregants, accustomed to rising for “The 
Internationale,” sang “God Bless America” and the Guyanese national 
anthem for the guests. Diana Wilkinson belted out a speeded-up version of 
“That’s the Way of the World” superior to the Earth, Wind, and Fire original 
that set off supposedly spontaneous clapping and dancing. 

“They were clearly leading us around,” Krause notes. “When I was 
sitting there during the music presentation, all these people were going 
through the motions of clapping. But it was clear that it was false, that the 
enthusiasm was false.” 

Trying to peer behind the façade, Krause decided to get up and look 
around. “Before I got ten or fifteen feet from where I was sitting, I was 
surrounded by a bunch of people,” he says. “And I was told, ‘No, no, no. 
Where are you going?’ I said, ‘I’m just taking a look around.’ They said, 


‘Oh, no. You can’t do that. You need to go back to your seat.’ I said, ‘I don’t 
know why I can’t do that. ... What’s going on here?’ ‘But no, you’re going 
back to your seat.’ ”?” 

In that micromanaged milieu, Congressman Ryan addressed the 
audience. “This is a congressional inquiry,” he said. “I think that all of you 
know that I’m here to find out more about questions that’ve been raised 
about your operation here. But I can tell you right now that, from the few 
conversations I’ve had with some of the folks here already this evening, that 


whatever the comments are, there are some people here who believe this is 


the best thing that ever happened to them in their whole life.”~° 


The crowd erupted in an ovation for an uncomfortably long time. Ryan 
awkwardly joked, “After that kind of response, I feel terrible that you can’t 
all register to vote in San Mateo County.” Jones responded that his ballot 
belonged to the congressman.*? The whole exchange appeared as artificial 
as the Potemkin village that surrounded. 

“I didn’t really think that he was totally convinced,” Vernon Gosney 
recalls. “I didn’t. I don’t think anyone would travel that distance and see 


people sing a few songs and clap a lot and think, ‘Oh, yeah, it’s great here.’ 
930 


Another in the pavilion regards the raucous reception as part heart-felt, 
part counterfeit. “It was genuine for some, for sure,” judges Mike Carter, 
then twenty. “You can’t fake that. It’s hard for that to translate across video. 
For a lot of people, they had put everything into this cause. Everything, 
right? They put everything into this cause. They wanted to make sure it was 
heard. For those people, who were making that noise, they were doing it as 
a way to be heard. I certainly would understand that people felt that they 
had to do it. There was absolutely that side of it, too. They were going to be 
told on because they didn’t show the right level of enthusiasm.”°! 

Much else did not leave itself open to interpretation. Demonstrably false 
propaganda, a mark of totalitarian societies, marred the spectacle. 

Someone announced an improbable win by the community’s basketball 
team over the Guyanese national team. Like so much else that night, the 
news of the victory was a lie. 


Unpleasant truths soon broke the good mood. 

The first crack occurred when Vernon Gosney handed a note to Don 
Harris, believing the veteran newsman a congressional aide. The note read: 
“Vernon Gosney, Monica Bagby, Help us get out of Jonestown.” 3? 

Harris obliviously dropped the note after Gosney placed it on his folded 
arm. A child saw the exchange and ratted out Gosney. The jubilant mood 
immediately grew dark. 

Gosney recalls: “I passed [Leo Ryan] the note through Don Harris, and 
he came and spoke to me afterwards and he said, ‘You were the first person 
who asked to leave. You will have the first seat on the plane.’ When he 
talked to me that night, I told him, ‘You’re in great danger. You need to 
leave right away. You need to get out of here. You are in extreme danger. 
You need to leave now.’ ” 

But Ryan, a stranger in a strange land dependent on the food, shelter, and 
transportation of his hosts, and depended on by the trapped seeking 
deliverance, couldn’t quite leave. 

“He was basically trapped there,” Gosney says. “He was there 
investigating the people that were providing him transportation and shelter. 
So he couldn’t have left if he wanted to without their permission.” 

Ryan also misconstrued his title as a talisman warding off any and all 
dangers. Gosney knew better. 

“At one point he said, ‘There’s nothing for you to worry about. You have 
the protection of the congressional shield around you,’ like he was 
bequeathing me this shield. But he had no idea the danger he was in— 


none 933 


Jim Jones spoke to reporters of the conspiracy seeking to undermine his 
project, of liars in the press, and of rumors that he desired the U.S. 
presidency. He carted out six-year-old John Victor Stoen, highlighting 


similarities between the boy and himself, in a human dog-and-pony show. 


He admitted Jonestown’s Marxist orientation. He said of the commune, “It’s 


a reflection of what I thought was best.”°* 


He spoke many words. His mood talked over them all. 

“He struck me as being not right,” the Post’s Krause remembers. “He 
contradicted himself. He was rambling in terms of the way he was 
articulating what he was trying to say. His demeanor changed almost 


minute-by-minute from being sort of contrite, and almost sorry, to being 


very ageressive.”°> 


The facade that Jim Jones constructed crumbled that night. 

Strangers lacking reverence for the reverend infested the town named in 
his honor and asked pointed questions. More jarringly, familiar faces sought 
to leave the promised land with the strangers. Jones’s red shirt juxtaposed 
with his pallid, pasty skin said something strange about a man running an 
agricultural venture a few hundred miles from the equator. Hiding behind 
his omnipresent sunglasses and lisping and slurring his words, the leader 
looked beleaguered and sounded despondent on November 17. 

Jim Jones knew, unlike the more than nine hundred people around him 
that night, that the clock ticked on his last twenty-four hours on earth. 


Jonestown: Jim Jones (above) held sway over his Guyanese commune, seen here in an aerial 
photograph (below) 
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“We Committed an Act of 
Revolutionary Suicide” 


outside Jonestown, those closest to him within the jungle 
encampment engaged in a very real conspiracy against him. 
Paranoids will their imagination into reality with enough effort. 

Twentysomething Mike Touchette, who had stayed within Peoples 
Temple despite the defection of his sister and friends during the Gang of 
Eight crisis, experienced an epiphany in Guyana. The person who opened 
his eyes was Jim Jones’s son Stephan. The preacher had assigned Touchette 
to befriend Stephan years earlier when the leader’s son exhibited troubles. 
Now Stephan began pointing out the all-too-human shortcomings of the 
man who presented himself as God. 

“Stephan had let me know about—he would point out different things 
about how he was on drugs,” Touchette explains. “He’d say, ‘Listen to the 
way he talks. Look at the people who have refused his sexual advances. 
They’re drugged up.’ ” 

In the caste-system socialism of Jonestown, Touchette sat near the top. 
His white skin, close friendship with the leader’s son, status on the 
basketball team, and parents serving on the planning commission all 
provided privilege. But even from up high Touchette could see how low Jim 
Jones would go. He saw friends overworked and deprived of sleep and 


A s Jim Jones ginned up paranoia against imaginary forces lurking 


nutrition. He knew that others dreaded their new home and wondered what 
sense it made to make them stay. He realized from conversations with 
Stephan that the Temple leader faked the healings and miracles that kept so 
many of the faithful, well, faithful. Touchette recalls, “After my eyes were 
open, so to speak, then my whole viewpoint of Jim Jones totally changed.” 

As the situation deteriorated, Touchette and the dauphin Jones resolved to 
act. Their love of Jonestown fostered a hatred of Jones. 

“Myself, Stephan, and several members of the basketball team—and 
other people who were not a part of the basketball team—we met with 
Marceline shortly before we went to Georgetown,” Touchette explains. “We 
told her, ‘Enough is enough.’ She agreed. She said that when we would 
come back in to Jonestown from playing basketball that we would deal with 
it.” 

The “it” that needed attention was Marceline’s husband. The method of 
solving the problem involved pretense, a gun, and a shovel. 

“Myself and Stephan and one or two other people, especially Stephan 
and myself, said that we would take care of it,” Touchette notes. “We would 
take him in—he trusted us—we would take him in to a certain spot. It 
would be Stephan and myself. I would put a bullet in the back of his head 
and no one would know. No one would know. And she said, ‘No, we’ll take 
care of it when you come back from playing basketball.’ That was it.”! 

When members of the basketball team returned to Jonestown, they did so 
to identify bodies. 


Other threats, real and imagined, conveniently remained away from 
Jonestown on Saturday, November 18, 1978. 

One such threat came in the form of Chuck Beikman. The former Marine 
caused problems for Jones, and vice versa, dating back to their Indiana 
days. The pastor broke up Beikman’s family, kidnapped his son, and once 
even poisoned him. Still, he never rid himself of Chuck Beikman, whose 
love for his wife and son kept him in a group led by a man he despised. 


Beikman’s son recalls an incident in Jonestown that gained importance in 
hindsight. “My dad was out hunting wild boar on the edge of the jungle,” 
Thomas Beikman says. “Jones is walking by as he’s coming out of the bush. 
My dad cocked the shotgun (what he was doing was knocking the shells 
out). He scared the shit out of Jones.” In Chuck Beikman’s mind, a voice 
said, “Shoot that fat son of a bitch.” Jones, an especially sensitive soul, 
behaved as though he heard the unspoken command. Beikman henceforth 
hunted no more in Jonestown. And on the most significant day in Temple 
history, Jones kept Beikman and son more than a hundred miles away. 

The Beikmans traveled from Jonestown to Georgetown to receive 
medical care. The son required treatment for infections stemming from a 
broken arm sustained laboring in the commune; the dad needed dental 
work. They were set to return to the commune on November 18. But then 
Temple security chief Jim McElvane, whom Jones had called from the 
United States, bumped the Beikmans from their return flight. 

While in Georgetown for this extended visit, the Beikmans stayed in the 
two-story Peoples Temple home, inhabited by around fifty communards, 
that Sharon Amos presided over in the capital city. 

Amos prepared to eat a chicken dinner with her children and ex-husband 
Sherwin Harris, a member of Concerned Relatives. Thomas Beikman 
daydreamed of a luxury elusive to him in Jonestown: meat. “They went 
down to the open-air market and got a chicken,” Beikman remembers. “I 
sharpened the knives and fixed the chicken dinner for them.” For his efforts 
he expected an invitation—or at least some scraps. 

But Amos, whom Beikman dubs a “drone” and “whacked out,” neglected 
to share with the unhired help. “They had dinner—her, her husband, her 
kids. Nobody else ate. We didn’t eat the chicken. I fixed it for them. I 
thought I might sneak a piece but that didn’t happen.”* 

What happened next went beyond bad manners. 

Amos left the table during dinner, going downstairs to the radio room to 
receive messages from Jonestown and make a telephone call to Peoples 
Temple in San Francisco. The radio transmissions arrived “in the clear” 
throughout the day, but suddenly Jonestown switched to encoded messages. 
“A lot of people have seen Mr. Fraser,’ Amos heard. “I think Mrs. 


Brownfield has offered to help.” The FBI later discovered what the code 
meant: “Mr. Fraser” meant death. “Mrs. Brownfield” meant revenge. They 


understood the cryptic phrases to mean: “A lot of people have died. Do 
3 


whatever you can to even the score.” 

Amos opted to see Mr. Fraser. 

The Temple’s liaison to Harvey Milk’s 1976 campaign lured her oldest 
daughter from the dinner table, telling her to bring her father to his hotel. 
Sherwin Harris departed confused by his ex-wife’s frantic behavior but 
heartened by her sudden willingness to support a visit to Jonestown, where 
he could determine whether the Temple’s homestead resembled a commune 
or a concentration camp. With the coast clear, Jim Jones’s proxy corralled 
her kids, along with Stephanie Jones, an adopted daughter of the adopted 
son of Jim Jones, into an upstairs bathroom.* 

Thomas Beikman, like Sherwin Harris earlier, noticed unusual and 
bizarre behavior even by the standards of the unusual and bizarre woman. 

“They were sitting on the couch,” Beikman recalls. “She went through 
the hallway with a knife in her hand.” It was the knife Beikman had 
sharpened earlier. “I thought, ‘What the hell is she doing now?’ Then she 
hollered for my dad, so he went back there. She wanted him to cut their 
throats. My dad couldn’t do it. In fact, he got that one girl [Stephanie Jones] 
out. Pll never forget for as long as I live that little girl saying, ‘Oh, 
Momma!’ ”° 

Amos’s youngest daughter issued that plaintive cry after Amos slit her 
ten-year-old son’s throat and then turned the knife on the young girl. Then 
the mother handed the knife to her eldest daughter, Liane Harris. The 
trollish mom guided her beautiful daughter’s hands to ensure death. After 
killing off her mother, Liane Harris dutifully took her own life. Not for the 
first time did the aftermath of a Peoples Temple chicken dinner leave 
Charles Beikman the whitest man in a predominantly black church. 

People in the crowded house heard the screams, charged into the 
bathroom, saw the blood, and extracted the wounded Stephanie Jones for 
treatment. They witnessed in microcosm, down to a powerful white leader 
of questionable sanity deciding to end the lives of black followers, the 
carnage then under way a hundred miles away. A slashed and bloody 


Sharon Amos, like so many comrades in Jonestown, proclaimed in her last 
words, “Thank you, Father.”° 

“T guess she knew what was going on in Jonestown before everybody 
else,” Thomas Beikman explains. “I think she thought she was so muckety- 
muck that everybody would follow her example of what to do. We didn’t 
realize until after it happened. But people didn’t want to die out there. 
People didn’t want to commit suicide. You can’t shoot people, cut people, 
and inject people, and then say it’s suicide. That’s the biggest farce I ever 
heard.”” 

In Georgetown, where Peoples Temple members remained largely 
beyond the reach of Jones’s goons, the congregants, save for Sharon Amos 
and her eldest daughter, chose life. In Jonestown, surrounded by gunmen 
and a dense jungle, the congregants saw one choice. 


When presented with the “choice” to stay or go, fewer than 2 percent of 
Jonestown’s residents opted to leave with Leo Ryan. The sliver of 
secessionist socialists nevertheless pitted husband against wife and ripped 
fathers from sons. The disproportionate number of whites exiting exposed 
racial fissures. Of greatest significance, the exodus psychologically ripped 
asunder an individual imagining himself the embodiment of the whole. The 
congressman-social worker found himself in the middle of a domestic 
dispute with racial overtones and a patriarch messed up on drugs and much 
else. 

After sleeping in Jonestown on Friday night, Ryan awoke on Saturday to 
conduct interviews and continue his investigation. More than a dozen 
people informed him of their wish to leave with him. 

Vernon Gosney got a chance to see, but not leave with, his five-year-old 
son when a Jones lackey surrounded by two armed guards supervised a 
brief visit. Jones ominously informed the traitor that he could return to 
Jonestown to visit his son anytime he desired. The congressman instructed 
Gosney to stay in his sight. When the Temple member sat down in the 


pavilion, six-foot-seven Jim McElvane sat down next to him, picked him up 
with one hand by the neck, and dropped him down. “That’s a warning,” the 
enforcer told Gosney.® 

Others discontented with Jonestown included Al Simon but not his wife, 
Bonnie. “You bring those kids back here!” she screamed to Al and his father 
as they attempted to board the departing truck with three of his four kids. 
“Don’t you take my kids!” 

Mother knows best, so, after the intervention of Jones’s lawyers, Al, his 
four kids, his father, and Bonnie all remained in Jonestown, never to 
leave.'° A group, mainly comprising the Bogue and Parks families, poured 
into the back of Ryan’s truck to take them to the airstrip near Port Kaituma. 
Those abandoning the project received a surly send-off: “You’re a fucking 
traitor,” “You fucking honkey,” “I hope the plane gets shot down.” 

Unwittingly, Ryan aided the escape plans of a second group. Eleven 
settlers, including Leslie Wagner-Wilson, used the confusion surrounding 
the congressman’s visit to steal away into the jungle under the pretense of a 
picnic. They made it that night to Matthews Ridge, a small mining town 
thirty miles to the southwest, oblivious to the fate of their friends and 
families.! 

As Congressman Ryan’s truck prepared to leave the commune, the sky 
grew dark. Winds howled. The clouds dumped their payload on Jonestown. 
Rather than wash away the evil, the foreboding clouds warned something 
wicked this way comes. 

“That storm was freaky,” recalls Mike Carter, one of seven Temple 
members in Jonestown when the killings started who survived the day. 
“Yeah, that storm— it’s nothing like I’ve ever experienced before. And they 
were leaving at that time before that storm hit, they were on their way out. 
And then things changed. Some additional people left. There was a power 
or mood already because people were leaving. And things didn’t go 
perfectly. There was a series of events that led up to that. Then you had the 


storm, and things really became unhinged.” 13 


Jim Jones attracted the attention of journalists, angry relatives, and a 
congressman because he held people against their will. Yet he somehow 
rationalized an assault on Leo Ryan by explaining that “you can’t steal 
people’s children. You can’t take off with people’s children without 
expecting a violent reaction.” 1^ 

The violent reaction started inside Jonestown. As Ryan prepared to 
depart, Don Sly, a white follower of Jim Jones who adopted the name 
“Ujara” in Guyana, grabbed the congressman from behind and pointed a 
knife at his throat as he said, “Congressman Ryan, you motherfucker.” The 
knife was homemade; the attack, half-hearted. Ujara cut himself rather than 
the congressman, who emerged bloody but not wounded. But it was enough 
to scare U.S. embassy official Richard Dwyer, who insisted that the 
congressman scurry away to safety. Ryan never quite got there. 

Jim Jones hatched another plan. He sent Larry Layton to join the 
defectors on Ryan’s truck headed for the airstrip. Layton might seem an 
unlikely agent of Jones’s plots. He was the husband of Carolyn Layton until 
Jones took the young man’s wife as his lover. But Jim Jones held 
remarkable sway over his followers until the very end—and even beyond. 

One of the defectors, Dale Parks, sensed a problem with Layton. “This 
guy’s a plant,” Parks warned fellow defectors. “He doesn’t really want to 
leave. Watch out for him.”!° 

Layton aroused more suspicion when the truck reached the airstrip. 
Congressman Ryan lined up the defectors to frisk them before they boarded 
the two waiting planes. But Layton jumped into the first aircraft, a Cessna, 
before he could be frisked. Meanwhile, two of the Temple’s vehicles—a 
tractor trailer and a dump truck—pulled side by side a couple hundred yards 
down the airstrip. Nearly a dozen Temple goons gathered outside the trucks. 

Another truck pulled up. This one carried the U.S. embassy’s Dwyer 
along with armed Guyanese. 

When a reporter alerted Ryan that Layton had skipped the frisking, the 
congressman called the Peoples Temple member back for inspection. Ryan 
found no weapons on Layton. Jones’s “plant” climbed in the Cessna along 
with several of the defectors, including Vernon Gosney and Monica Bagby. 
Gosney remembers: “They loaded the small plane first, which was the pilot, 


Monica in the front seat. The middle seat was Larry and then me. The back 
seat was Dale and his little sister.” 

As Congressman Ryan’s party loaded up the planes, “the gunmen on the 
trucks started shooting,” Gosney recounts. 

The volley of rounds sent representatives of the U.S. government, 
journalists, defectors, and concerned relatives—a cross section of the 
people Jones most despised—diving for cover on the airstrip and in the 
surrounding brush. The Cessna pilot tried to take off. Gosney remembers 
the scene inside the small airplane: “We were taxiing down the runway to 
takeoff, to liftoff. Then the tractor trailer came in front of us—they cut us 
off. The pilot took the plane to the right, and we were basically a little bit on 
the side. And they were shooting, you could hear shots being fired and they 
were shooting. I think I said, ‘Oh! They’re killing everyone! They’re killing 
everyone!’ And I turned to Larry, and that’s when he shot me.”!® 

Layton fired bullets into both sides of Gosney’s abdomen from point- 
blank range. When he pointed the gun at Dale Parks in the back seat, it 
jammed. Parks wrestled the weapon from him. Layton finished with his 
fists what he could not with his firearm. He punched Gosney, trapped inside 
the plane by the wing’s flaps, which remained in take-off position and 
obstructed the door nearest him. A wounded Gosney fought off his 
assailant, escaped the cramped space through the pilot’s door, and ran for 
cover from Layton’s crazed confederates. He overheard a uniformed, armed 
Guyanese inform his colleagues: “This is Americans against Americans. 
Don’t get involved.” 1” 

While this cramped airplane assault occurred, an open-air turkey shoot 
unfolded on the runway. With little in the way of cover or concealment, 
several targets hid behind airplane wheels. “My whole thought was: I’m 
going to pretend I’m already dead,” reporter Charles Krause remembers, 
“because maybe if I just lie here still maybe they won’t shoot me again.” He 
listened as the shooting briefly stopped and then the Temple gunmen 
“delivered three coup de grace shots” to nearby victims.'® Playing dead 
meant staying alive for Charles Krause. 
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Congressman Leo J. Ryan just minutes before Peoples Temple hit men open fire on the Port Kaituma 
airstrip 


AP Photo / San Francisco Examiner 


The Temple hit men placed their vehicle between the plane and the jungle 
to limit escape routes. Jones’s assassins included Thomas Kice, who, in the 
words of Krause, sported a “mean, demented expression.”!? Just a few 
years earlier, Jones had forced Kice’s preadolescent son to eat his own 
vomit.” Joe Wilson, who had earlier testified in an affidavit to Grace 
Stoen’s unfitness as a mother by claiming she often rubbed roughly against 
his private parts and occasionally pranced by him totally nude, more 
effortlessly took on the role of enforcer. Now, like the woman against whom 
he bore false witness, Wilson desperately searched for his son, who had 
escaped Jonestown on his mother’s back with the “picnickers” that 


morning.*! Albert Touchette, whose sister Jones fantasized of killing and 
whose brother fantasized of killing Jones, joined the crew of a dozen or so 
hit men.** Ronnie Dennis, a troubled sixteen-year-old whose conscience 
compelled him to turn in lost money three years earlier, now overcame any 
qualms of conscience to join in the target practice on unarmed human 
beings.7° 

And here, in a clearing just miles from the commune Harvey Milk and 
others hailed as a paradise, Jim Jones’s long-running fantasy became a 
nightmare. 

Congressman Leo Ryan lost his life via the same Temple members he had 
joked of registering to vote in his district less than twenty-four hours earlier. 
NBC cameraman Bob Brown essentially filmed his own execution. Don 
Harris experienced the reporter’s nightmare of becoming the story in the 
most nightmarish way possible. Defector Patty Parks’s brains exploded in 
full view of family members. San Francisco Examiner photographer Greg 
Robinson, hoping to end his journey by lying down on a beach in the 
Caribbean, lay down for good on an airstrip in the middle of nowhere.7* 

The Temple hit squad wounded several others, including Ryan aide 
Jackie Speier; deputy chief of mission Richard Dwyer; Concerned Relatives 
members Beverly Oliver, Carol Boyd, and Anthony Katsaris; defectors 
Vernon Gosney and Monica Bagby; and journalists Steve Sung, Tim 
Reiterman, Ron Javers, and Charles Krause. 

And while all this occurred, a detachment of armed Guyanese soldiers 
passively watched. “They had guns, and there were five or six of them 
down there, I think,” Krause explains. “From what I understand, [NBC’s] 
Bob Flick ran down there when this whole thing started and said, ‘Help! 
Help! Help us!’ They just wouldn’t do anything.” Another profile in 
cowardice soon followed. “The big plane couldn’t take off,” Krause notes. 
“So all the pilots got together and left in the little plane, leaving us there. 
Instead of offering to take wounded people back, they took themselves back 
and got out of there.”*° 

The victims included people favorably disposed to the project as well as 
those critical of it. The bullets did not discriminate. If Jim Jones displayed a 
penchant for converting skeptics, he also showed a knack for making 


enemies of friends. “Tim Stoen had described Jones as ‘a classic paranoid 
schizophrenic,’ ” Krause later wrote. “At the time, I had thought Stoen was 
the madman.”*° 


Jones acted like the man you wanted to see—until he showed himself. 


Back in Jonestown, in the wooden, open-air pavilion with metallic paneling 
protecting against the equatorial sun and jungle downpours, the mood 
changed dramatically from the previous evening’s festivities. 

Jones began by telling his nine hundred followers: “How very much I’ve 
loved you. How very much I’ve tried my best to give you the good life.” 
The prophet described what he foresaw happening to the plane full of 
defectors Congressman Ryan had extracted from Jonestown: “Now what’s 
going to happen here in a matter of a few minutes is that one of those 
people on that plane is going to shoot the pilot. ... They’re gonna shoot that 
pilot and down comes that plane into the jungle.” He added, almost as an 
afterthought, “if the plane gets in the air even.” 

Jones’s hit squad had not returned from the airstrip at this point. He did 
not yet know about the hail of gunfire that killed Congressman Ryan and 
four others. 

Insisting he played no role in orchestrating the assassination of the pilot, 
Jones nevertheless said he knew with certainty that this disaster would 
unfold. “I didn’t plan it, but I know it’s going to happen.” He similarly 
foresaw the reaction: paratroopers would descend into Jonestown to exact 
revenge. 

Jones condemned the “betrayal” of the defectors and of those, especially 
the Stoens, who brought Ryan, Concerned Relatives, and other outsiders to 
Jonestown. “There’s no way to detach ourselves from what’s happened 
today,” he told his followers. Even as he cast blame, he focused on laying 
out the path forward. 

“So my opinion,” Jones declared, “is that we be kind to children and be 
kind to seniors and take the potion like they used to take in ancient Greece, 


and step over quietly because we are not committing suicide. It’s a 
revolutionary act.”?” 

Since the mid-1970s, beginning with his stunt informing members of the 
planning commission that he had served them wine laced with poison, 
Jones had drilled his followers on suicide as a noble option for socialists.7® 
The ultimate act of submission became in his telling the ultimate deed of 
revolt. He called this “revolutionary suicide,” borrowing the name from the 
Huey Newton book title. But Newton described the concept, idiotic to begin 
with, in saner terms than did Jones. In Jones’s rhetoric, revolutionary 
suicide became a mass strike against humanity aimed to guilt survivors into 
improving the conditions of the world. 

“Anyone who has any dissenting opinion, please speak,” Jones told the 
condemned crowd, putting a democratic mask on an authoritarian decision. 
“Yes. You can have an opportunity, but if our children are left, we’re going 
to have them butchered.” 

One woman took Jones up on the offer. 

“Ts it too late for Russia?” a strong voice asked. 

Christine Miller characteristically questioned the leader. The sixty-year- 
old African American, like Tim Stoen, behaved like a peculiar communist. 
Jones permitted her to retain remnants of her accumulated wealth back 
home and her strong, recalcitrant individuality in Jonestown. Here she 
combined logic and courage to combat the suicide order. She appealed to 
Jones’s past statements regarding a refuge awaiting them in the Soviet 
Union. She pointed out that only around twenty Jonestown residents had 
departed with Congressman Ryan that day (actually fifteen). That small 
defection struck her as an odd reason for more than nine hundred people to 
end their own lives.?? 

This wasn’t the first time the ironheaded pair butted heads. Once, when 
Jones sicced his bodyguards on Peoples Temple members in the pavilion, 
Miller spoke out against it only to get slapped by security.°° Jones had also 
pointed a gun at Miller, prompting her to offer a stoic invitation to kill her 
as she noted that the preacher would have to respect her first. Jones doubled 
down, but Miller again called his bluff. Embarrassed before his 


congregants, the preacher backed down.*! Here, on November 18, he did 
not. 

Miller kept pressing. “Well, I say let’s make an airlift to Russia, that’s 
what I say,” she told Jones in front of his followers. “I don’t think nothing is 
impossible.” After badgering from Miller, the leader promised to check with 
the Soviets to see whether asylum remained a viable option. But as a 
prophet he claimed to know the answer before asking. 

Once Jones dismissed the Russia possibility, Miller made a larger point: 
“I feel like that—as long as there’s life, there’s hope. That’s my faith.”°* As 
researchers Michael Bellefountaine and Rebecca Moore recognized, the line 
came almost verbatim from Jones’s mouth.?? Months earlier at the same 
pavilion, Jones preached, “So I think that there’s hope, long as there’s life, 
there’s a lot of hope around Jim Jones.”°* Christine Miller deftly used the 
devil’s logic to undermine the devil. But evil, no respecter of the rules of 
logic, shifted from persuasion to coercion. 

“Someplace that hope runs out,” Jones countered, “ ’cause everybody 
dies. ... And Pd like to choose my own kind of death for a change. I’m tired 
of being tormented to hell, that’s what I’m tired of.” He added, ominously, 
“T’m going to tell you, Christine, without me, life has no meaning.” 

Miller said she was not afraid to die but told her leader, “I look at all the 
babies and I think they deserve to live.” She appealed to Jones’s feelings for 
John Victor Stoen, the little boy bearing the last name of his nemesis and 
bearing the burden of becoming a symbol of the community at six. Miller 
asked, “You wanna see John die?” Bucking Temple ethos, she argued for 
personal autonomy: “I think we all have the right to our own destiny as 
individuals.” 

Jones offered Miller patronizing praise for standing up for an alternative 
perspective. He used Miller’s question about John Victor Stoen as a 
springboard to reject favoritism: “Do you think I would put John’s life 
above others?” Frustrated with the line of questioning, Jones shifted from 
flattery to scolding, telling her it was not “proper to tell your leader what to 
do.” 

The reincarnation of Christ wished to thwart others from taking his life 
for once and hoped that when Temple members transmigrated into new 


bodies they could then at last live in the Soviet Union. He pointed to the 
whiteness of a majority of the defectors as proof of the world’s unreadiness 
for their multiracial project. He repeatedly blamed Tim Stoen for the 
Temple’s fate and cast his decision to condemn his followers to death as 
heroic. 

“I’m standing with Ujara,” Jones informed the crowd, even though Ujara 
offered to give himself up to the group’s nebulous, sanguinary persecutors 
for the knife attack on Leo Ryan. “I’m standing with those people. They’re 
part of me. I could detach myself—my attorney says I could detach myself. 
No, no, no, no, no, no. I never detach myself from any of your troubles. I’ve 
always taken your troubles right on my shoulders and I’m not going to 
change that now.” 

Rather than moving public opinion against the man proposing to kill 
everyone, Miller’s arguments, stated calmly but firmly, provoked shouts, 
shoves, and attempts to harm her. Jones’s socialist followers ridiculed 
Miller’s overture toward individual sovereignty and much else. The crowd 
grew increasingly restless, angrily interrupting Miller’s words and pushing 
toward her position near the front of the pavilion. Jim McElvane, the 
towering Temple enforcer who bumped the Beikmans from their flight back 
from Georgetown, heckled Miller: “Christine, you’re only standing here 
because he was here in the first place. So I don’t know what you’re talking 
about having an individual life. Your life has been extended to the day that 
you’re standing there because of him.” 

Even the strong-willed Christine Miller eventually submitted. She closed 
by telling her soon-to-be murderer, “You are the only, and I appreciate you.” 

What one Temple enforcer did to quiet the most rebellious member, all 
Temple enforcers soon did to silence other Temple members, rebellious, 
docile, and otherwise. 


Everything Jim Jones said in the pavilion on November 18 is known to us 
because, as he so often did, he recorded the proceedings. This “death tape” 


survives today, providing a harrowing real-time record of a massacre. 

Jones made his message clear to his followers: “If we can’t live in peace, 
then we must die in peace.” “You’ll regret it if you don’t die. You’ll regret 
it.” “We’ve had as much of this world that you’re gonna get. Let’s just be 
done with it. Let’s be done with the agony of it.” 

Other adults lent their voices to the soundtrack of death. They all sang in 
harmony with the lead vocalist. 

“If you tell us we have to give our lives now, we’re ready,” one Peoples 
Temple member told his leader. “I’m pretty sure all the rest of the sisters 
and brothers are with me.” 

Jones called for the “medication” to be distributed. On a large table at the 
front of the pavilion sat disposable cups, syringes, and a vat of Flavor Aid, 
called Kool-Aid in a first draft of history that stuck. The sweet grape drink 
offset, in theory, the bitterness of the cyanide Dr. Schacht had purchased at 
Jones’s command. The deadly concoction also included Valium and other 
chemicals to numb the pain. But the pain relievers failed to mitigate the 
agony. 

As Temple members picked up cups and syringes filled with the dark 
purplish potion, people began to die. 

The master psychologist, understanding the effect of witnessing the 
deaths of the ones newest to life, directed the children to go first. Twenty- 
four-year-old Ruletta Paul, whose husband, Robert, had escaped Jonestown 
hours earlier with the picnickers, administered the first lethal dose to the 
nineteen-month-old namesake of the baby’s father. She then squirted the 
toxic elixir into her own mouth.*° Other parents followed suit, serving a cup 
of poison or directly spraying it into their child’s mouth with a syringe. 

Parents understandably lost the will to live when they lost their children. 
For others, the scenes of eyes rolling backward, bodies convulsing, and 
mouths frothing created the opposite effect. The unmistakable sight of death 
dashed the expectation of yet another drill. The children screamed, cried, 
and then shook uncontrollably. 

“If you’ ll quit telling them they’re dying,” Jones lectured the parents. “If 
you adults would stop some of this nonsense. Adults, adults, adults: I call 
on you to stop this nonsense. I call on you to quit exciting your children, 


when all they’re doing is going to a quiet rest. I call on you to stop this now, 
if you have any respect at all. Are we black, proud, and socialist, or what 
are we?” 

Jones lieutenant and lover Maria Katsaris, one of several young women 
enthusiastically executing Jones’s plan, directed settlers to stand by the 
radio room instead of in the aisles and to line up in an orderly direction 
behind the tub containing the death drink. She instructed older children to 
show love to the younger ones by reassuring them. Henchman Jim 
McElvane shared his experiences as a therapist rescuing memories of past 
reincarnations from the subconscious. He described death as the most 
pleasant feeling imaginable and reincarnation as a process in which cripples 
trade in defective bodies for healthy ones. 

“Don’t lay down with tears and agony,” Jones lectured his followers. 
“Stop the hysterics. This is not the way for people who are socialistic 
communists to die.” 

Members periodically offered testimonials in praise of Jim Jones and his 
decision to end their lives. One woman called the loss of life occurring 
around her “the most loving thing all of us could have done and it’s been a 
pleasure walking with all of you in this revolutionary struggle.” She added, 


“No other way I would rather go than to give my life for socialism, 


communism, and I thank Dad very, very much.”36 


In several instances an impatient Jones cut off his votaries to expedite the 
mass euthanasia. “Where’s the vat, the vat, the vat?” a demented Jones 


asked. “Where’s the vat with the Green C on it? Bring the vat with the 


Green C in. Please? Bring it here so the adults can begin.”°” 


So the adults began. Despite long lines characteristic of communism, the 
mass euthanasia proved an effective and efficient process. It wiped out 
more than nine hundred lives in less than three hours. 

The cyanide worked with 100 percent effectiveness. The poisoned people 
generally stumbled to a field outside the pavilion to die. For those unable to 
make it that far, fellow Temple members carried the bodies to the nearest 
available spots. Despite Jonestown’s nearly four thousand acres of land, the 
fast-growing body count made it difficult to find an open spot to die in the 
time it took to die. Corpses piled up one on top of another. The foreman of 


the murder factory respected the bodies as much as he had the souls who 
once resided therein. The humid jungle air and maggots rapidly catalyzed 
decomposition. 

And in death, as in life, the communists continued to endure hectoring 
via the amplified ramblings of a lunatic. 

“We didn’t commit suicide,” Jones informed those poisoning themselves 
at his behest. “We committed an act of revolutionary suicide protesting the 


conditions of an inhumane world.”?8 


Jim Jones revealed himself a liar the day he revealed himself a killer. He 
had earlier promised that if his followers stayed in America, they would die 
in a concentration camp.°? They followed him to Guyana and this 
happened. He promised everlasting life to his flock only to orchestrate their 
deaths.“ Jones frequently boasted of bringing the dead back to life.“ Here 


he told his flock, “I haven’t seen anybody yet that didn’t die.”4? “I’ll be a 
fierce one to die,” he had earlier informed his people. “And the torture of 
my death will be so wide-known that everybody’ Il know about it. Because 
I’m gonna save you, or I’m gonna die tryin’. Did you hear what I said? I’m 
gonna save you, or I’m gonna die tryin’.”*° He did neither. 

Few tried very hard. The objections mainly came in the screams of 
children, who exhibited a wisdom beyond their elders’. One eyewitness 
reported that some adults “showed signs of reluctance to die.” He noted that 
Jones and “members of the security were assisting the reluctant ones to go 
up to the table.”“* Another survivor saw Julie Ann Runnels, a twelve-year- 
old foster kid, repeatedly spit out the elixir. In response, her guardian and 
Annie Moore, a member of Jones’s harem orchestrating the carnage, 
forcibly poisoned her.*° For those unconvinced of the wisdom of 
revolutionary suicide, the presence of fifty or so archers and gunmen 
dissuaded from an alternate course. So did Jones’s announcements after he 
received word from Temple security of what happened at the airstrip: he 


told his followers of the deaths of Congressman Leo Ryan and, incorrectly, 
Concerned Relatives representative Jim Cobb. Members cheered.*° 

Four African Americans successfully resisted the call for suicide. Street- 
smart Stanley Clayton, a relative of Huey Newton, decided that the concept 
of revolutionary suicide sounded worse in practice than in theory. He 
procrastinated taking the poison, at one point facing the point of an archer’s 
arrow, until he escaped under the guise of attempting to wish others 
goodbye. After obtaining his freedom, he snuck back into the settlement to 
take back his passport, then escaped for a second time.” Odell Rhodes, a 
recovering addict and former soldier, helped to fetch a stethoscope in the 
medical office and then helped himself out the back door, hiding in and 
under structures before absconding into the bush.“ Elderly Hyacinth 
Thrash, sick of Jim Jones and his endless meetings, defied the order to 
assemble in the pavilion. She slept through the nightmare.*? Hard-of- 
hearing Grover Cleveland Davis missed the call to assemble at the pavilion 
but not the sight of people dying. The seventy-eight-year-old hid in a 
ditch.°° 

“He didn’t force nobody as far as my knowing,” Davis noted, “and I 
didn’t see him shooting nobody with no needles, and I didn’t hear nobody 
say they wasn’t willing to take suicide shots. They were willing to do it.”°! 

Jones proved an exception. Even in death, he separated himself from his 
followers: he died by gunshot. 

Still, they followed him to the end. On the death tape, examples abound 
of the settlers’ acting as an amen corner to their preacher’s pronouncements. 

“And the way the children are laying dead now, I’d rather see them lay 
like that than to see them have to die like the Jews did, which was pitiful 
anyhow,” one young-sounding man opined. “And I’d just like to thank Dad 
for giving us life and also death, and I appreciate the fact the way our 
children are going because, like Dad said, when they came in, what they’re 
going to do to our children, they’re going to massacre our children. And 
also the ones they take captive, they’re gonna just let them grow up and be 
dummies like they want them to be and not grow up to be socialist like the 
one and only Jim Jones. So Pd like to thank Dad for the opportunity for 


letting Jonestown be, not what it could be, but what Jonestown is. Thank 
you, Dad.””? 

A woman offered a similarly glass-half-full interpretation of collective 
doom. 

“T’ve been here, uh, one year and nine months and I never felt better in 
my life—not in San Francisco, but until I came to Jonestown,” she 
explained. “I enjoyed this life. I had a beautiful life. I don’t see nothing that 


I should be crying about. We should be happy—at least I am. Let’s all be 


the same.”°° 


So, on the last day of their social experiment, after years of the world 
frustrating their ambitions of complete equality, the people of the Peoples 
Temple achieved the elusive goal of sameness. 

Omnia mors aequat. 
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“I Hope Dan White’s Got an Alibi” 


“an indignant community will.”'! Fed up with lawlessness, newcomers 

disrupting the city, and eventually the Democratic Party machine 
politics that enabled the malefactors, San Franciscans witnessed the rise of 
the Committee of Vigilance. 

In 1851, the committee usurped police powers to arrest ninety-one, whip 
one, hang four, and expel twenty-eight from the fledgling city.* In 1856, the 
committee re-formed after a thin-skinned city supervisor killed a critic. That 
incarnation of the committee executed four as well. A pugilist turned 
Democratic Party enforcer also took his own life in the custody of the mob. 
His supporters believed the vigilantes made him a victim of foul play. 

A historian of the organized vigilantes points out, “The Committee did 
not disband ... and technically it never disbanded.”° Twelve decades later, a 
city besieged by crime, corruption, and an influx of newcomers similarly 
sparked worries of citizens’ taking the law into their own hands. 

The immediate fear involved Peoples Temple’s “avenging angels.” The 
Jonestown holocaust of November 18, 1978, sent waves of terror through 
San Francisco. The newspapers that week wrote of Jones’s “hit squads” or 
“death squads” plotting violent retribution against elected officials, 
reporters, defectors, and other nemeses. The FBI, even as it pondered 
chatter that a doppelganger died in Jim Jones’s place in Guyana, informed 
its agents, “There were plans if anything happened to Jim Jones and to the 


|: the law will not punish them,” one San Francisco newspaper opined, 


rest in Guyana, the members in the states were to seek out and kill political 
figures and ‘enemies’ and then commit suicide themselves.”* Government 
officials took the reports so seriously that even six months later the 
Associated Press noted, “Congressional investigators said today that they 
could not rule out the possibility that a Peoples Temple death squad is 
stalking the nation’s leaders, seeking to carry out the last wishes of the Rev. 
Jim Jones.”° 

The bizarre suicides and murders of so many San Franciscans in South 
America affected city leaders in diverse ways. Some of those leaders had 
aided and abetted Jim Jones and Peoples Temple. 

Harvey Milk, who made jokes of miscarriages and his fondness for 
teenagers, characteristically turned the tragedy into comedy. “What’s 
purple, lies on the ground, and has 1,800 legs?” he said to friends. “A 
People’s Temple.”° Publicly, Milk tried to distance himself from Jim Jones 
and Peoples Temple. The man who had lobbied world leaders on behalf of 
Peoples Temple told a reporter he had spoken at the Temple “once or twice” 
but had declined an invitation to visit the Jonestown settlement. 

But even after the deaths of more than nine hundred people, Milk refused 
to condemn Jonestown outright. “Some day this will make a great opera and 
Pd sure like the rights to it,” he told the New York Times. “Guyana was a 
great experiment that didn’t work. I don’t know, maybe it did.”’ 

Another loyal supporter of Jim Jones reacted differently. Mayor George 
Moscone vomited and cried on hearing the news. But the mayor refused 
any responsibility despite his past refusal to seriously investigate serious 
allegations against Peoples Temple. Moscone once praised Jones as a man 
who “examines his conscience more thoroughly than anyone I know” and 
effectively made the Temple leader the biggest landlord in his city by 
putting him in charge of the housing commission. Now he ran. “It’s clear 
that if there was a sinister plan, then we were taken in,” Moscone conceded 
after the carnage. “But I’m not taking any responsibility. It’s not mine to 
shoulder.”? 

When Dan White received word of the catastrophe, he wondered about 
his own luck as he sought reappointment to the Board of Supervisors. “You 


see that?” he asked. “One day I’m on the front page and the next I’m swept 
right off.”!° 
Soon enough, the trio would knock Peoples Temple from the front page. 


Dan White, subsequently portrayed as a hard-line right-winger, supported 
gun control as part of a larger, tough-on-crime approach. He gave the 
keynote address at the California Coalition for Handgun Control’s annual 
meeting shortly after his election. He explained that the presence of 
firearms in homes during domestic disputes terrified law enforcement 
officers as few situations did.'' “I am concerned about the potential for 
terrible tragedy in a society that has no effective policy for the control or 
possession of handguns by individuals,” White told the group. ! 

Nevertheless, the former policeman who bemoaned handguns in the 
home kept a handgun in the home. He brought that firearm to work on 
November 27, 1978. 

It was the Monday after the Thanksgiving holiday. The frustrated 
politician had spent a sleepless night on the couch the previous evening. He 
knew the mayor intended to appoint another man to his old seat on the 
board. Moscone had already scheduled an announcement for that morning 
to unveil his pick, Don Horanzy, a federal housing bureaucrat more in line 
with the mayor’s political outlook. The choice reflected smart if amoral 
politics. The 6—5 votes that chronically went against the mayor looked to tilt 
in his favor now that he opted to accept the District Eight supervisor’s 
resignation after all. 

White, tightly wound and rigidly dressed in a brownish, three-piece suit 
with a thick tie typical of the times, rode to City Hall in aide Denise Apcar’s 
vehicle. He seemingly sought to make an eleventh-hour appeal. If he failed 
in that, he spoke of taking his old seat on the board even after the swearing- 
in of its newest member. He hoped the political theater would embarrass the 
mayor, though it figured mostly to embarrass only him. 


“Give me a minute to think,” an uncomfortable Moscone informed his 
receptionist upon White’s arrival. “Oh, all right. Tell him Pll see him, but he 
will have to wait a couple of minutes.” !? 

Moscone’s secretary described White as pale. He asked for a glass of 
water. They chatted about Caroline Kennedy’s turning twenty-one. White 
exclaimed disbelief that John-John was already eighteen. She noted White’s 
nervousness. The man in the other room appeared nervous about the 
meeting, too.!* 

The mayor had refused to see a group of White’s supporters that 
morning. Moscone’s secretary later maintained that he had made the 
decision to replace White days, perhaps even a week or so, before his 
planned announcement that morning. He never bothered to tell White. The 
younger man alleged that the mayor had dodged him. He also believed that 
Moscone had led him to spin his wheels by encouraging him to demonstrate 
support from his district in order to win his seat back.'° White dutifully 
drummed up constituent letters calling for his reappointment. He also 
secured a letter of support from the board president, Dianne Feinstein. But 
White’s administrative assistant maintained that the mayor downplayed the 
number of letters.'® 

At 10:40 a.m., Moscone and White met. Aides heard raised voices. The 
receptionist heard a series of noises, perhaps a car door repeatedly 
slamming, that she thought came from outside. No one suspected foul 
play.!” 

When Moscone’s deputy entered the mayor’s office, it appeared empty. 
He discovered his boss’s body in an adjacent sitting room. He had earlier 
seen White running from the mayor’s office.'® People quickly put two and 
two together. 

Dianne Feinstein was not one of those people. At closer to 11 a.m., she 
saw White go by her office. She attempted to stop him to prevent a political 
disaster, oblivious to the human one unfolding. Feinstein knew that the 
mayor intended to swear in Don Horanzy to White’s former seat. She knew 
that White intended to take his old seat even after Horanzy’s swearing-in. 


She sought to dissuade him from that course.!° 


White uncharacteristically brushed aside his patron. “Pll be back in a 
minute,” he explained. “I have something to do.”° 

The rushed man made his way to Harvey Milk’s office. “Say, Harv,” he 
petitioned, “can I see you for a minute?”! 

Their meeting took much less than that. They entered an office. Carl 
Carlson, an aide to Milk, heard his boss exclaim, “Oh, no.” A gunshot 
interrupted his second “no.” 

Feinstein heard a shot. She knew what it meant. Despondent that the 
mayor had spurned his efforts, White had killed himself. So seeing the 
former District Eight supervisor hurrying down the hall, alive if not well, 
surprised her. Feinstein entered White’s office to discover a lifeless Harvey 
Milk.” 

Dan White made Dianne Feinstein the president of the Board of 
Supervisors on his first day in office. On his last day in City Hall, he made 


her mayor. 


“I hope Dan White’s got an alibi,” city attorney Ken Harrington said to 
himself on hearing the grim news of the assassinations.** Everybody else’s 
suspicions turned toward another political force in the city. 

For many observers, the assassinations seemed to confirm the worst fears 
that Peoples Temple hit squads had been instructed to kill defectors and 
politicians. An FBI memo based on an interview with a Peoples Temple 
defector pointed out the group’s purported plans: “In event of [Jim] Jones’ 
demise, retaliation should immediately be taken in the form of assassination 
of the President and all in line of succession, state leaders and Mayor 
Moscone of San Francisco.” The defector left the Temple in 1974, a year 
before Moscone’s election. Perhaps the account indicated a desire to 
assassinate Mayor Joe Alioto, an old-school urban Democrat less simpatico 
with the Temple’s political aims than his successor.*? But it referenced 


assassinations, and here, in the Temple’s old home city, two politicians lay 
dead. 

Then the woman mocked by Milk, defeated by Moscone, and admired by 
White somewhat stoically delivered the bombshell news to a city still in 
shock. 

Dianne Feinstein stood before reporters to report, “As president of the 
board of supervisors it’s my duty to make this announcement: both Mayor 
Moscone and Supervisor Harvey Milk have been shot and killed.” The 
crowd reacted with audible gasps, a loud “Jesus Christ,” and hollers. The 
next line upped the ante on shock: “The suspect is Supervisor Dan 
White.”7° 


“T think a couple of my colleagues said, ‘He might come here,’ ” policeman 
Paul Chignell recalls. “I just remember that discussion: ‘He might come 
here.’ ”2/ 

White took an aide’s keys and then her automobile. He drove to Van Ness 
Street’s Doggie Diner, a chain featuring an Easter Island—like dachshund 
head wearing a bow tie and chef’s hat, to call his wife from a pay phone. 
They met at St. Mary’s Cathedral, blocks from City Hall. There White 
confessed his crimes to his wife, who despondently slumped, at a loss for 
words. She eventually assured her husband of her love and encouraged him 
not to take a third life in his despair.7° 

White opted to turn himself in rather than off. He traveled with his wife 
to the nearest police station. The movements of the assassin in City Hall 
revealed a methodical killer. His actions at Northern Station advertised a 
pathetic, addled man. 

Chignell, the arresting officer, remembers: “Before I cuffed him, he 
pulled an Irish poster out of his jacket and said, ‘Please hold on to this Irish 
poster.’ It was kind of gibberish. He wanted me to make sure that I didn’t 
lose the Irish poster. The relevance of that, I had no idea.” The author of a 
horrific act wished to retain beautiful pictures, reportedly the dust jacket of 


a book. “It was quite strange. He just assassinated two people and he was 
talking about a stupid Irish poster.”~? 

White claimed during his confession, “I turned myself in at Northern 
Station to Officer Paul Chignell who I could trust and I know would do 
things properly.”°° Histories uncritically repeat White’s claim, with one 
recent volume explaining that the murderer surrendered “where White knew 
he’d find his old friend.”°! But Chignell says that White did not know him 
very well and did not know that he worked at Northern Station that day. 

“That’s the folklore, that Dan White turned himself in to Paul Chignell,” 
the arresting officer explains. “I happened to be there. I knew White. He 
walked in. I disarmed him. I took the weapon out of the holster. And I 
handcuffed him and put him in an adjoining room, and waited for the 
homicide inspectors to come. But I don’t believe at all that he turned 
himself in to Paul Chignell. I don’t believe he knew that Paul Chignell was 
working for the captain at the time.” 

“It was very quick,” Chignell adds. “You’ve got a double-assassin 
walking in with a gun on him. My focus was get the gun away from him, 
handcuff him, put him in the room, and turn him over to the homicide 
detectives.” 3? 

White waived his rights to a lawyer and to remain silent. Homicide 
detective Frank Falzon took his confession. With witnesses already 
establishing means and opportunity, White outlined his motive. Mayor 
Moscone lied to him, betrayed him, and refused to take his call. Milk 
conspired to deny White his old office and offered a taunting smirk when 
White tried to speak to him. For this, he killed. 

“I couldn’t get through to the mayor,” White complained through sobs 
and whimpers. “The mayor never called me. He told me he was going to 
call me before he made any decision. He never did that. And it was only on 
my own initiative when I went down today to speak with him. I was 
troubled, the pressure, my family again, my son’s out to a babysitter. My 
wife’s got to work, long hours, fifty and sixty hours—never see my 
family.”°° 

And he made it so that George Moscone’s family—a wife and four kids 
—never got to see him, either. He shot him repeatedly, including a double 


coup de grdce. He did this immediately after discussing the fatherless kids 
of another assassinated leader and just five days after Leo Ryan’s family 
laid him to rest on the fifteenth anniversary of the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy. 

As for Milk, White told his confessor that he had learned of his 
colleague’s behind-the-scenes scheming to prevent him from regaining his 
seat. One day he happened to be in the city attorney’s office, he said, and he 
overheard Milk telephone one of the attorneys to lobby against reseating 
White on the board. This secret maneuvering struck White as perfidy from a 
man he once considered a friend. 

White said that, after shooting the mayor, he went to see Milk simply to 
talk. “I said, you know, at least maybe he’ II be honest with me,” he claimed. 
“T didn’t agree with him on a lot of things but I was always honest, you 
know.” He said that Milk smugly dismissed him. “Then he started kind of 
smirking ’cause he knew, he knew that I wasn’t going to be reappointed. 
And it just didn’t make any impression on him. I started to say you know 
how hard I worked for it and what it meant to me and my family and then 
my reputation as a hard worker, good, honest person, and he just kind of 
smirked at me as if to say, too bad, and then I just got all flushed and hot 
and I shot him.”°4 

He actually shot him five times, twice in the head. He made these five 
decisions to kill Harvey Milk after making four decisions to kill George 
Moscone. Like the softball player flipping out on the field to win a friendly 
game, Dan White the politician could not take losing. If his resignation 
seemed impulsive, his last acts in City Hall came across as deliberate. 

During the twenty-five-minute interrogation, White confessed to two 
murders. He demonstrated premeditation even as he denied it. 

White went to City Hall carrying a loaded gun, behavior that, by his own 
admission, deviated from his normal practice. He bypassed metal detectors 
by entering City Hall through a window. He admitted confronting Moscone 
while knowing that the mayor intended to appoint someone else to the seat 
he once held. After murdering Moscone, he reloaded the gun. He then lured 
Harvey Milk into an office and killed his fellow supervisor there. Six years 
later, he admitted to the man to whom he initially confessed the murders 


that he traveled to City Hall with the hope of killing Assemblyman Willie 
Brown and fellow supervisor Carol Ruth Silver, too.*° In multiple ways, 
White showed malice aforethought. 

However implausible Dan White’s actions made a defense against 
premeditation, the former cop’s crying confession set up such a defense. 
White claimed that he “got kind of fuzzy” when he spoke to the mayor and 
heard a “roaring” in his ears that made it feel “just like my head was going 
to burst.” He said that after killing Moscone, he reloaded the gun “out of 
instinct” from his “training.” After shooting two men multiple times, he 
maintained, “I never really intended to hurt anybody.”°° 

Except that he hurt a lot of people by killing two men that so many loved. 
Harvey Milk inspired those he did not know and befriended those he just 
met. Even political adversaries could not but love the laid-back and 
gregarious George Moscone. San Francisco lost a lot the day Dan White 
lost it. 


White gamed the system in his otherwise truthful confession. He did so 
again during his trial. In the court, the law-and-order traditionalist offered a 
“diminished capacity” defense. In the court of public opinion, bleeding- 
heart liberals pined for the death penalty for the killer of two outspoken 
opponents of capital punishment. The case turned San Francisco upside 
down. The verdict more so. 

Didn’t sneaking into City Hall through a window demonstrate 
premeditation? Plenty of people bypassed security in the pre-9/11 1970s, at 
least according to Douglas Schmidt, White’s lawyer. Schmidt told the jury it 
was “not uncommon for people to enter and exit” through windows.°’ He 
even coaxed a prosecution witness to describe it as “common for 
individuals that worked in our office to do that.”°° 

White could evade security, but how could his lawyer evade the damning 
fact that he reloaded his revolver after murdering the mayor? Schmidt said 


he did it “basically on instinct, because of his police training.”°? 


How to get around the fact that White carried a gun to work that 
morning, even though he confessed that he hadn’t taken his gun for months 
before November 27? Mayor Dianne Feinstein, a prosecution witness, told 
the defense attorney that she had brought a gun to City Hall; White 
administrative assistant Denise Apcar cited “threats” prompting other 


Supervisors to carry firearms; and fellow cop Ray Shine noted the 


prevalence of “radical groups” making San Francisco dangerous.*” 


One such group George Moscone and Harvey Milk knew well. Schmidt 
quite effectively invoked Peoples Temple by name in his opening statement: 


In addition to the usual threats to public officials from various groups, the White Panthers, New 
World Liberation Front, and other terrorist organizations, there was the atmosphere created by 
the Jonestown Peoples Temple tragedy which had occurred a few days before November 27th. 
And at that time there were rumors that there were hit lists that had been placed on public 
officials, and that there were assassination squads that were going to murder people in San 
Francisco, and in hindsight, of course we can all realize that fact did not happen, but at the time 
there were 900 bodies laying in Guyana to indicate that, indeed, people were bent on murder, of 
course, as to the Peoples Temple, and I think it will be shown that that was tied more to the 
liberal elements of San Francisco politics and not so much as to the conservative elements.*! 


San Francisco went a little crazy. So did Dan White, the defense argued. 
Apcar told the court of a shift in White as he began to “ask me to buy him 
candy a lot during lunch breaks and board meetings and at recess, and he 
ate a lot of candy, and he would eat doughnuts, junk food, sugar drinks.” ^? 
A psychiatrist brought in by the defense described White as “bingeing on 
Twinkies,” downing “Coca Cola,” and “gorging himself on junk foods.”*° 

He didn’t kill. His diet did it. At least the defense relied on that 
unconventional line of reasoning. Schmidt’s best witness never took the 
stand. Dan White sat stiffly in the courtroom. But his sobbing, tear-filled 
taped confession, submitted as evidence by bungling prosecutors better 
served by sticking to the transcript, affected some jurors. Their reaction to 
the tape mirrored White’s weepy reaction on the tape.** Sympathy shifted 
from the men no longer able to cry to the flesh-and-blood man on trial. 

Heretofore decent people didn’t just murder people, the defense’s 
argument went, and Dan White was a blue-collar, salt-of-the-earth San 


Franciscan. White served in Vietnam, protected the people of San Francisco 
on the police force, and saved women and children from fires. 

“Good people, fine people, with fine backgrounds, simply don’t kill 
people in cold blood,” Schmidt told the jury. “It just doesn’t happen, and 
obviously some part of them has not been presented thus far. The part that 
perhaps went unrecognized, and certainly went unrecognized until it was 
too late, was the fact that Daniel White was suffering from a mental 
illness.”*° 

In short, Schmidt alchemized a murderer into a victim. He did his job 
well. The district attorney’s office, which failed the city so miserably in its 
see-no-evil stance on Peoples Temple, again let San Francisco down. By 
playing a confession bound to elicit sympathy rather than relying on the 
emotionless transcript, by unimaginatively relying on the template for a 
hanging jury composed of the very kinds of people who voted for Dan 
White, and by calling multiple witnesses who ultimately helped a 
murderer’s defense, the prosecution whiffed on the home-run pitch 
delivered right over the plate. 

Even, perhaps especially, White’s former colleagues on the police force 
regarded the trial as a formality. 

“I see it aS a premeditated thing,” Chignell says. “He sneaks into City 
Hall with a gun and assassinates one man and goes down the hallway and 
assassinates someone else. That sounds like a slam-dunk first-degree 
murder or at a minimum second-degree murder.” ^S 

White initially faced the death penalty for two premeditated murders. A 
jury of his peers judged him guilty of something far less serious. After more 
than a day of deliberation, they found the defendant not guilty of 
premeditated murder. They read a verdict of guilty on voluntary 
manslaughter of Moscone and Milk. 

On July 3, 1979, with much of San Francisco distracted with holiday 
plans, a judge sentenced the cop-turned-con to seven years and eight 
months—less than a year for each round fired. With good behavior—which 
on most days, save for November 27, 1978, Dan White excelled at—the 
murderer of the mayor and a city supervisor could be released even earlier. 


And so on January 7, 1984, four years, six months, and four days after his 
sentencing, White walked out of Soledad Prison a free if still troubled man. 

“The estimated shelf life of a Twinkie was seven years,” courthouse 
reporter Paul Krassner later reflected. “When Dan White was released, that 
Twinkie in his cupboard would still be edible.”*” 

One hundred twenty-two years earlier, San Franciscans refused to risk 
leniency in the jury system for a city supervisor who killed a prominent 
citizen. After Supervisor James P. Casey gunned down journalist James 
King of William on the streets of San Francisco, a mob of citizens stormed 
the jail, conducted a hasty trial, and promptly hanged the member of the 
Board of Supervisors. The mood of many San Franciscans more than a 
century later mirrored that of the Committee of Vigilance. They 
cathartically assaulted cops, firebombed scores of police cars, and smashed 
windows in City Hall. 

But Dan White remained beyond the reach of the justice of the mob and 
largely beyond the reach of the justice of the legal system. It seemed no 
good could come from so much evil. 


“He didn’t even have the satisfaction of being killed for civil rights,” 


Jacqueline Kennedy lamented after her husband’s murder. “It had to be 
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some silly little Communist. 

When towering figures die for trifling reasons, their followers tend to 
manufacture grandiose motives befitting larger-than-life leaders. So it was 
with Harvey Milk. 

Milk’s homosexuality, a motivation unexplored during the trial, became 
the default explanation for his murder. Just as the civil rights movement had 
its martyr in Martin Luther King Jr., gay liberation activists got theirs in 
Harvey Milk. The revisionism refused to wait for the investigation to sort 
out the facts. It began immediately after the killings. 

White’s murdering the decidedly heterosexual George Moscone, like his 
hiring a gay man as his chief of staff and his opposition to the Briggs 


Initiative, did not complicate the narrative for uncomplicated types 
ideologically committed to a politically self-serving story. A dispute over a 
low-level office didn’t push White over the edge, the line went; his all- 
consuming homophobia made him kill. 

“Harvey Milk died because he was a Gay man,” Wayne Friday opined in 
the newspaper in which Harvey Milk once wrote. “George Moscone died 
because he was a friend of Gay people—they can never convince me 
otherwise, and I will go to bed every night praying that their killer pays the 
full price.”*? The following year, upon hearing news of the unjust sentence 
meted out to White, angry activists chanted at City Hall, “Dan White, Dan 
White / hit man for the New Right.”°° 

But fellow Democrats on the Board of Supervisors dismissed the notion 
that homophobia motivated the murders. 

“This had nothing to do with anybody’s sexual orientation,” Dianne 
Feinstein reflected years later. “It had to do with getting back his position. 
Dan White was a troubled man under a lot of pressure, not the least of 
which was an inability to earn a sufficient living for his wife, who was a 
teacher, and child. And I believe they were expecting a second child.”?! 
Feinstein’s béte noire on the board agrees. 

“[Milk] was not killed because he was gay,” Quentin Kopp insists. “He 


was killed because he double-crossed Dan White. I think Dan White had an 


impression that he made fun of him.”°? 


If anyone could appreciate the tactic of revising petty motives involving a 
petty office into a hate crime against a beleaguered minority, Harvey Milk 
could. The activist outed a friend to serve a cause somehow greater than a 
human being and participated in a scheme to blame a political enemy for a 
low-level bombing campaign that gay activists probably orchestrated. As 
Milk explained when an ally caught him faking a dishonorable discharge 
from the Navy to enhance his credibility in the homosexual community: 
“Symbols. Symbols. Symbols.”°? 

So Harvey Milk the San Francisco city supervisor became Harvey Milk 
the civil rights symbol, a martyr killed for the cause of gay rights. 

Myths prove harder to kill than men. 
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“We Do Not Engage in Sanitizing 
the Facts” 


elected officials refused to listen. 

“There was one man in San Francisco who, long before it 
actually occurred, had been expecting and preparing for the San Francisco 
earthquake; he was the Chief of the Fire Brigade, and he knew that when 
the expected calamity took place the greatest danger of all would be the 
cutting off of the water supply and a general conflagration,” oenophile 
Andre L. Simon observed while writing about California wines. “He was a 
pessimist, but he was right, and for weeks and weeks he worked night and 
day to perfect a plan which would have saved the great city from the 
horrors of fire and panic. The fatal day at last came, and the farseeing 
pessimist was the first man to be killed by the first chimney-pot that fell 
down! The others—the thousands of men, women, and children— 
unreasoning optimists all, most of them escaped unhurt and have rebuilt 


their destroyed homes as if nothing had happened, and as if nothing could 
v1 


À lonely public official warned of the coming cataclysm. Corrupt 


ever happen again. 

On April 18, 1906, a 7.8-magnitude earthquake shook San Francisco. It 
started at almost a quarter past five in the morning and lasted, in its most 
intense stage, for about forty seconds. The resulting damage left more than 
half the population homeless and killed about three thousand people. 


Officeholders ignored Dennis Sullivan’s pleas for an updated fire- 
fighting system. They demurred from the great expense and awarded 
contracts to those who best lined their pockets rather than those who best 
served the city. Sullivan lost his life. The politicians kept their ill-gotten 
gains, their reputations, and their freedom. 

San Francisco again shook in 1978. Unlike the earthquake seventy-two 
years earlier, the Jonestown tragedy struck as a most unnatural disaster. 
Again, public malefactors masquerading as public servants escaped 
punishment. Again, the clarion caller became one of the first victims. 

Leo Ryan was the Dennis Sullivan of his day. Ryan and Sullivan 
heroically labored to save San Franciscans. The pair of public servants did 
so against a current of corruption hindering their efforts. They both lost 
their lives in the very earthquakes, both literal and figurative, that they had 
warned about. And nobody much remembers either man today. 

Ryan bequeaths his name to a park in Foster City, a post office in San 
Mateo, and a federal archive in San Bruno. San Francisco offers nothing of 
note for a man who gave his life saving its former residents’ lives. A B- 
movie actor fresh off of roles on Fantasy Island and The Love Boat 
portrayed Ryan in a Mexican quickie film based on Jonestown, and a more 
accomplished albeit many-belt-sizes-bigger Ned Beatty played him in a 
television movie. The voters in his district awarded his seat to a Republican 
in a special election following his death. To add further insult to injury, one 
of Ryan’s daughters joined a cult in the aftermath of Jonestown. “I’ve heard 
other people say if Bhagwan [Shree Rajneesh] asked them to kill 
themselves, they would do it,” Shannon Jo Ryan explained in the early 
1980s. “If Bhagwan asked them to kill someone else, they would do it. I 
don’t know if my trust in him is that total. I would like it to be, and I don’t 
believe he would ever do that.” 

Honors came more generously for Peoples Temple apologists than for 
Leo Ryan. 

Art Agnos, who boasted of referring “destitute people to People’s Temple 
for help,” won the mayor’s office after Dianne Feinstein’s departure.’ Jane 
Fonda earned an Oscar, an Emmy, and millions of dollars from a series of 
exercise videos after championing Jim Jones. Angela Davis, who fed 


Jonestown paranoia by telling residents of “a very profound conspiracy” 
against Peoples Temple, won appointment in the 1990s to the University of 
California’s prestigious Presidential Chair. Herb Caen, who acted as a 
promoter for Jim Jones in the San Francisco media, received a special 
Pulitzer Prize in 1996 “for his extraordinary and continuing contribution as 
a voice and conscience of his city.”° 

Willie Brown, who compared Jim Jones to Martin Luther King and 
Albert Einstein, became the speaker of the California State Assembly and 
then the mayor of San Francisco.° After Jonestown, Brown defiantly said he 
harbored “no regrets” about his alliance with Jones. He chastised fellow 
politicians who rushed to distance themselves from the Peoples Temple 
preacher: “They all like to say, ‘Forgive me, I was wrong,’ but that’s 
bullshit. It doesn’t mean a thing now, it just isn’t relevant.”’ Brown may 
have had in mind Mayor Moscone, who said after Jonestown, “I’m not 
taking any responsibility.”® 

But as time passed, Brown distanced himself from Jones, too. When he 
published his autobiography in 2008, he described Jones as “an obscure but 
charismatic San Francisco religious cult figure.” He wrote that “the 
enormity of the [Jonestown] tragedy makes one wonder how politicians and 
police failed to notice his sinister hold on people.”? Brown did not tell 
readers that he featured prominently among those politicians who “failed to 
notice” the warning signs about Jones. Nor did he mention that he had 
written to Fidel Castro, “I have worked with Jim for several years, and 
consider him a close personal friend and a highly trusted brother in the 
struggle for liberation.” !° 

Peoples Temple lawyer Mark Lane saw his reputation take a hit after 
Jonestown. When he insisted that he had harbored suspicions about Jones, 
even the New York Times expressed doubts about his account. The Times 
noted that not long before the tragedy, Lane was “proclaiming Jonestown a 
socialist paradise and professing that he had found a conspiracy within the 
United States Government to destroy the People’s Temple and its founder, 


the Rev. Jim Jones.”!! 


Lane was present at Jonestown during those fateful few fall days in 1978. 
“He asked me if I had eaten the cheese sandwiches that they served to us,” 
Washington Post reporter Charles Krause remembers. “And I said, ‘Yes. 
Didn’t you?’ He said, ‘Oh, no. I heard they were poisoned.’ And I said, 
‘Well, why didn’t you tell us that?’ ”!* The failure to warn a delegation of 
U.S. officials about his suspicions aroused further questions about Lane’s 
conduct at Jonestown. As the Peoples Temple embarked on “revolutionary 
suicide,” the attorney fled with fellow lawyer Charles Garry into the jungle. 

Lane, unlike Garry, managed to bounce back. He landed on the bestseller 
lists with Plausible Denial: Was the CIA Involved in the Assassination of 
JFK? He dubbed the book his “last word” on the subject, pledging, “I'll 
never write another sentence about the assassination.”!’ Then he wrote Last 
Word: My Indictment of the CIA in the Murder of JFK. 

Harvey Milk’s friends mixed his ashes with Kool-Aid in mock homage to 
his alliance with Jim Jones. They released the purplish concoction into the 
Pacific as a form of remembrance.'* Others further removed from the 
supervisor, his sense of humor, and his strange ally neglected to note his 
bond with Jim Jones. The U.S. Postal Service put Milk’s face on a stamp 
and the state of California put his name on a holiday. In 2008, Sean Penn 
played Milk in a biopic that carefully omitted any mention of Jim Jones. 
The film captured two Oscars. Barack Obama posthumously awarded Milk 
a Presidential Medal of Freedom, the U.S. government’s highest civilian 
honor, the year after the feature film. Despite falsely depicting the military 
as hounding him from its ranks over his homosexuality, Harvey Milk gave 
his name to a U.S. Navy ship in 2016. 

A similar de mortuis nihil nisi bonum ethos governed George Moscone’s 
afterlife. San Francisco boasts a George Moscone Elementary School, 
George Moscone Convention Center, and George R. Moscone Recreation 
Center in tribute to the slain mayor. The assassin’s bullets that took his life 
also erased his complicity in the rise of a man who took so many lives. 

Even the building where Moscone and Milk died ultimately paid homage 
to a Peoples Temple partisan. San Francisco now calls the street giving City 
Hall its address “Carlton B. Goodlett Place.” Jim Jones’s close friend, 
physician, and perhaps fiercest defender called Jonestown “the wave of the 


future living in the present” upon visiting it in August 1978.'° Two days 
after the carnage, Goodlett continued to run interference. On public 
television, he blamed Leo Ryan, slammed New West magazine’s 
investigation, and rationalized the Temple’s exodus the previous year by 
calling San Francisco “one of the most racist cities in America.” He 
described his late friend Jones as “a man who really attempted to practice 
the dogmas of Christianity,” explaining, “I could find nothing wrong with 
this man.” Goodlett cautioned viewers not to overlook the positives of Jim 


Jones: “From my point of view the good works of a man as well as his 


rascality—they are not interred with his bones.”!® 


San Francisco remembers those who rooted on the Temple but forgets their 
unsavory boosterism. 

The pattern follows the one established before the slaughter. Admirers 
confused shared politics for shared ethics. They did not question authority. 
They believed ends justified means. The one-party town did not brook 
dissent. Guardians controlled information. Much of what plagued 
Jonestown plagued San Francisco first. 

Harvey Milk, George Moscone, Willie Brown, Herb Caen, and others 
bowdlerized the truth about Jim Jones because falsehoods served what they 
saw as a noble cause. Now chroniclers of the times sanitize those who 
sanitized Jim Jones for the same reasons. In repeating the mistakes that led 
to Jonestown, they show that the lessons of Jonestown remain unlearned. 

A cruel reckoning came to those who most faithfully served Jim Jones. 
No punishment awaited others who facilitated the murderer. The first lady 
sharing the stage with the face of evil, the vice president meeting the 
madman on an airport tarmac, and the governor speaking at the Temple all 
might explain away their fleeting interactions with one of the most prolific 
killers in history as lapses of judgment and due diligence. Moscone 
appointing Jones to chair the Housing Authority Commission, Milk 


aggressively propagandizing on evil’s behalf, and San Francisco 
prosecutors giving the Temple’s crimes a pass fall into another category. 
People lied. People died. 
People died. People lied. 


The city neglects the Jonestown dead whom they so severely neglected 
during their lives. The official Jonestown memorial lies not in San 
Francisco, where the Temple held services in its Geary Boulevard building, 
but, strangely, across the bay. Effectively enjoying the keys to the city in 
life, Peoples Temple remains in Oakland exile in its afterlife. 

Nine hundred twenty people died in the dual tragedies coming just nine 
days apart. A handful of people lost less than thirty years of freedom for 
their roles in all those deaths. 

A jury from the forgiving city bought Dan White’s “diminished capacity” 
defense. Although an armed White bypassed City Hall metal detectors by 
entering through a window and killed Milk after first killing Moscone, the 
former city supervisor served just over five years of a seven-year sentence 
before meting out the sentence on himself that many believed he deserved. 
The man who quit his high school baseball team, quit the police force, and 
quit the board predictably quit on life on October 21, 1985. 

White, who voted for affirmative action, spoke out for gun control, ran 
for office to represent public employees, followed Dianne Feinstein as a 
political role model, counted Bobby Kennedy and San Francisco mayor 
Jack Shelley as political heroes, and left a mixed and muddled record on 
taxes, gay rights, and much else, underwent an ideological makeover from 
the great beyond. He murdered two people. But to become a true villain, the 
urban Democrat morphed into a right-winger of the exact type that plays the 
boogeyman in so much of San Francisco political rhetoric. 

The crimes in Guyana resulted in the criminal conviction of two people. 
Larry Layton, the faux-Temple defector who opened fire on real defectors, 
served eighteen years in Guyana and the United States for his crimes. 


Chuck Beikman, who found himself in the bathroom where Sharon Amos 
killed herself and her kids, endured five years in a Guyanese prison. 

Decades of forgetting led to strange remembrances. Whereas initial 
accounts downplayed or erased the political project central to Peoples 
Temple, more recent histories point to the group’s explicit socialism as a 
means to rehabilitate. 

Rebecca Moore, whose sisters helped orchestrate and execute the top- 
down decision to die, writes in 2009’s Understanding Jonestown and 
Peoples Temple that “initial accounts of Peoples Temple were somewhat 
lopsided, representing the views of people who, for the most part, were 
quite hostile to the group.”!” She acknowledges “apostate accounts that 
described the jungle community as a concentration camp” but maintains 
that they “exaggerated some problems.” She does not specify which ones. 
“The voices of those who died in Jonestown were silenced by the tragedy,” 
she points out, “so it is hard to know what they really thought and felt.” !® 

Julia Scheeres opines in 2011’s A Thousand Lives, “Unfortunately, the 
laudable aspects of Peoples Temple have been forgotten in the horrifying 
wake of Jonestown.” 1° 

That same year brought the posthumous publication of Michael 
Bellefountaine’s A Lavender Look at the Temple, which highlighted the 
group’s support for gay rights and other causes in an attempt to reorient 
opinion of Peoples Temple. If Harvey Milk embraced the group, the 
argument goes, Peoples Temple could not have been that bad. “In their 
attempts to separate Milk from Jim Jones and Peoples Temple, historians 
and biographers have overlooked, downplayed or flatly distorted the truth,” 
Bellefountaine wrote. “Hopefully we will now begin to understand why 
Milk supported Peoples Temple, and why we might want to reevaluate our 
criticisms of it. It is important for those who value preserving Milk’s 
memory that we do not engage in sanitizing the facts, or in letting the biases 
against Jim Jones and Jonestown be an excuse to cover up or even change 
history.”7° 

The recent revisionism generally attempts to separate Peoples Temple 
from its leader—or at least concedes that at some point a troubled but good 
man ultimately went bad. These chroniclers fall for the same delusion that 


political leaders, including Milk, and Temple members embraced. They so 
identify their own ideology with virtue that they see any group that shares it 
through a wildly skewed lens. They end up minimizing the only fact that 
really matters in assessing Peoples Temple: it extinguished the lives of more 
than nine hundred people after it made life a hell for many more people 
than that. The lesson of Jonestown—rely on the brain and not ideology to 
think—-gets lost even on the people chronicling it. 

San Francisco, beautiful in its disorder and arresting in the range of its 
humanity, yielded to a rigid fictional place where a priori assumptions told a 
formulaic tale. Leave out that part about the martyr, and the three mayors, 
promoting the mass murderer. Morph the Marxist minister into a Bible 
thumper. Turn the San Francisco Democrat who murdered colleagues into a 
right-winger. Make the motive serve a larger cause instead of one motivated 
by a petty, pathetic, parochial grievance. Pretend away the existence of any 
characters who complicate this neat narrative. 

What happened in San Francisco in November 1978 did not stem from a 
boilerplate script. Reality proved far more colorful than the black-and-white 
narrative. By missing the importance of the events, the chroniclers merely 
tell us that which they find important. Much of it when considered next to 
the facts appears as a non sequitur only slightly less bizarre than the 
eyepopping truth. This Rorschach-test rewrite, illuminating the revisionists 
but obscuring events, reads as predictable; the real write, unforgettable. 


The two who died on November 27, 1978, bore culpability for the hundreds 
who died on November 18, 1978. They lent their names to bolster the name 
of Jim Jones. Moscone gave Jones a powerful political appointment and 
refused to seriously investigate the many allegations of serious offenses by 
Peoples Temple, while Milk lobbied the president of the United States and 
other prominent leaders on behalf of Peoples Temple. The mea culpa never 
came in those nine days. For others who remain public figures four decades 


after the catastrophe, acknowledgments of wrongdoing, let alone apologies, 
remain muted. 

A decade of recklessness and irresponsibility came to a close with 
hundreds dead and politicians not held accountable. And in a massive plot 
in the jungle near Port Kaituma, the Guyanese appeared just as eager to 
forget. 

“Smoke billowed from a pit that had been dug near the main pavilion,” 
Shiva Naipaul noted in his book about Jonestown. “The Guyanese were 
burning mattresses, clothes, shoes, dolls, blankets, sheets. Everything left 
behind by the communards ... would eventually be consumed in that pit.”7! 

Eleven years after the carnage, an earthquake consumed Peoples Temple 
on Geary Boulevard. The government that aided and abetted the death sect 
erected a post office on the site of the former structure. Nothing remained to 
remind San Francisco of its darkest chapter. 


Few were held accountable for San Francisco’s deadliest chapter. Not one 
of the elected officials convicted in the corruption trials after the 1906 
earthquake served a day in the penitentiary. Mayor Eugene Schmitz, who 
got rich in office while San Francisco’s fire-fighting capabilities degraded, 
boasted to the judge presiding over his extortion case that the people would 
again elect him to office. They did. Schmitz failed to regain his former post 
but won election to the Board of Supervisors in 1921. 

In 1906 and again in 1978, San Francisco lay broken. Forces in nature, 
the earth’s and man’s, unleashed the havoc. Two unique and unrepeatable 
tragedies nevertheless borrowed, here and there, from the history that 
prefaced them. A city blessed with a rich past remains cursed with amnesia. 
As the giant placard in the Jonestown pavilion reminded, “those who do not 


remember the past are condemned to repeat it.”?? 
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